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OOD Printing and 
OOD Advertising 


Direct by Mail Advertising is rapidly 
coming into prominence because when 
properly prepared and printed and mailed 
to a selected Mailing List it is sure to 
bring results—but many people do not 
get results because either the Message 1s 
not right or it is not properly presented. 
If you are after better results let us 
advise with you. 

We haveand are help- 
ing other business 
houses solve this 
problem, and can do 
the same for you if 
you will give us the 
opportunity. 
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It It’s Made in Furs-We Have It 


No assemblage of Furs in St. Louis approaches our display for excellence | 
and elegance. It surpasses any we ourselves have shown in any previous 
season. ; 


Styles refreshingly original in conception, coupled with workmanship 
and materials of the highest quality, have imparted to our models a 
delightful tone of worth and dignity that adds a singular charm and 
marks them as superbly different. 


We are showing a bewildering variety of models in 


Coats Muffs Capes 


Coatees Neckwear 


in Seal, Marten, Muskrat, Sable, Mink, Skunk, Fox and all of the other 
popular skins. 


On account of the scarcity of wool, the present will be a distinctly Fur 
season. Choicest models and qualities always go first. Make your 
selection NOW. 


Leppert, Roos Fur Co. 


809 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
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Christmas Thoughts 


By William Marion Reedy 


HERE’S rather more Christmas around these 

here earthly parts this year than for about 

five twelvemonths, and still there’s not enough. 
We could put up with more peace on earth and good 
will among men than is yet vouchsafed us. And we 
can have it too, if we will. 

It’s all a question of you and me. Each of us 
can add a little that will increase the volume of 
sweet reasonableness. You and I can let up on this 
hate business, for it gets us not away from but 
back into the hell we have fought through. We can 
put the silencer on the suspicions that are being 
spread among the peoples of the governments asso- 
ciated in the war with us. As for the erstwhile 
enemy, he is beaten, and we might bear in mind 
Admiral “Bob” Evans’ call to his sailors as they 
were cheering when Cervera’s fleet came out to de- 
feat from Santiago bay: “Don’t cheer, ‘boys; those 
poor fellows are dying.” 

We should not be too ready to believe the stories 
that seem to be calculated to inspire merciless ven- 
geance upon the children of the enemy unto the 
farthest generations, and we should not harden our 
hearts to their fumblings for the democracy for 
which we took up arms. Nor should we despise the 
blundering Bolsheviki since they are blundering, ii 
bloodily, towards the light and the right. 

And how about a little more democracy at home? 
Would it not be a pretty nice Christmas celebration 
if every one of us who believes in freedom of speech 
and press were to unite in a demand—not an appeal 
—for amnesty to all those persons convicted under 
the espionage laws for actions which were nothing 
more than the expression of opinion against war in 
general, the late war in particular and phases of 
the conduct of that war? Such an amnesty would 
be really democratic. It would show us that we 
are in no danger of coming under the sway of an 
official coercive Kultur, operated machine-like by a 
bureaucracy more extensive than the world has ever 
seen before. 

How about a lessening of the publication of every 
loose assertion and insinuation against the loyalty 
of many men among us? ‘The secret service may 


have been useful in war-time—a necessary instru- 


ment—but why blast men’s reputations upon the 
constructions and deductions and probablizations of 
detectives ? 
guilty 
whose name can be dug out of Bernstorff’s or Dr. 
Albert’s note books or waste baskets? The innocence 


and loyalty of most of those mentioned in the in- 


If there were guilty traitors, let no 


man escape, but why bespatter everybody 


vestigations are too patent to necessitate demonstra 
tion. Expose the vileness of Hearst of course, but 
don’t wither the lives of worthy men on mere hearsay 
or guessing. That sort of thing doesn’t tend to knit 
It sets up a system of social 
ostracism. And 
it threatens us with the spy-system and the depart- 
mental dossier with their incalculable possibilities of 
persecution and blackmail. What matters all the 
Bielaski “revelations” as against the magnificent un- 
The unanimity 


the country together, 
It destroys national peace morale, 


animity of the nation in the war? 
is a fact. Too much of the Bielaski stuff is super- 
heated imagination, 

There should be an end of all things that tend to 


venerate and perpetuate rancor and bitterness among 


our own people. If anyone is guilty of anything 
show him up but don’t pillory anyone simply be- 
cause some attache of the German embassy thought 
him a possible prospect for propaganda. Let us 
beware of government by scandal, through a press 
fed with officially concocted dope against individuals 
not wholly and tractably conformist. This is a 
thing that grows by what it feeds upon, and as it 
grows it may, like some cancer, eat orft the heart 
of sympathetic fellowship- in citizenship. Fighting . 
against it is a worthy work for Christmas time. 


Peace we shall haye—when we get the good will 
We can love one an- 
other, if but we only half try. We can do it by 
remembering things and forgetting other 
things. We can remember the good things and for- 
get the bad things that we know about each other, 
for we are all so much alike, even when we are dif- 
ferent. Cultivation of this personal tolerance is 
desirable, if we are to have political and inter- 
national tolerance. 1 would especially commend per- 
sonal tolerance to reformers of all kinds; Their 
intolerance makes people think their reforms would 
be intolerable. But of course you must have a sense 
of humor to save your tolerance from becoming 


to going among ourselves. 


some 


sloppy or mushy, 


Herein is the way to a Merry Christmas dis- 
tributed down along all future time and not only 
a Happy New Year, but a Happy New World, 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy 

The 

OW silly were those people who thought the 
President was going to the peace conference 

to take a chance on the outcome! Woodrow 
Wilson is not the man to put his head in the lion’s 
mouth or the tiger’s either. It is inconceivable that 
he would go to Paris unknowing what was or is 
the programme of the Would he 
go unprepared into the meeting of a committee 
packed against him? Not much. And now we 
learn that he is not going to sit in the conference 
at all. This is subtle policy, but it is the logic of 
the situation. He is not to participate in diplomacy, 
He will 
be near the conference, but his purpose, as he con- 
ceives his function to be, is to speak to the people 
of the world behind their governments, He will, 
if necessity should arise, appeal to the men and the 
women, too, back home in all the lands, That has 
been his mission thus far and it was in execution 
thereof that the back of German autocracy was 
broken, Upon Wilson the workers of all countries 
pin their faith and hope for a peace that will not 
ingeminate more war. He will not be committed 
to the conferential courtesy that will forbid the mem- 
bers to discuss their deliberations in public, His 
peace programme is tentatively accepted, with reser- 
vations, by all the allied governments. He will be 
on hand to tell the world the truth about those reser- 
vations. He will be out of the atmosphere of con- 
cession and compromise at the council table. He 
will be amicus curiae to the conference, a people's 
advocate as distinct from the attorneys of govern- 
I think the government men want him there 


President’s Role 


victor nations, 


some Of which will necessarily be secret. 


ments. 











638 Be 


and trade in 


not go 


for moral support as against class 


fluences that are convinced the nations did 


to war for their health only. The President’s pur- 


pose is one that no one can find fault with who 


wants a people’s peace. This is a situation in which 
and detachment. will 
He can 


speak for this country that wants nothing out of 


his constitutional aloofness 


come into most commendable effectiveness. 


He is in an ideal position as an arbitrator 
Whether or not 
he has manoeuvred this condition into being, the 
fact is that in so far as he has brought it about it 


the war. 
of possible conflict in the council. 


is an unparalleled exhibition of far and deep seeing 
statesmanship. It makes utterly ridiculous all the 
frenzy of those statesmen who are giving their ver- 
dict upon the conference and his share in it, before 
he or the conference has done anything. The out- 
standing fact is that the President is in Paris to 
speak, if need be, for the great masses of civilized, 
yes and urfeivilized, mankind as against the proba- 
bilities of mere diplomatic intrigue. He will speak 
should need be for unrepresented nationalities like 
Ireland and Russia. For we must remember that 
the crucial points of the Wilson programme are 
people’s points, not governments’—points like self- 
determination and freedom of the seas. This situa- 
tion is something new to history. The President is 
a conference member without seat and without port- 
folio, representing the world’s democracy at large, 
to speak for the people as distinct from the states- 
men who may not adequately sense the popular 
desire and will. He is without, above and beyond 
the clashing, national ambitions, a sort of incarnate 
conscience watching over the deliberations into 
which, when nationalistic self intervenes, the balance 
of justice is likely to be ill-adjusted. It is an Olym- 
pian role for a man, but Woodrow Wilson is a man 
of destiny, going his way unadvised and walking 
serenely and self-surely in the high and _ lonely 
places. As for us little folk, what can we do but 
trust him and back him up with all our will and 
even with our prayers, for he does represent now 
as never before the idealism and the mysticism that 
is the heart’s blood and soul’s breath of every Ameri- 
can who believes that the earth was made for man. 
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Hearst as he is 


THE exposure of William Randolph Hearst’s meth- 
ods of journalism makes him contemptible beyond 
anything that had been imagined of him. Patriotism 
is good to him only if it can sell papers. Flaunting 
the flag is only good business for him. When the 
flag doesn’t pay, cut it out. If the facts of the 
news don’t fit the Hearst purposes, fake news that 
will fit them. Deny the authenticity of the Zimmer- 
man note, even though Berlin admits it. Pretend 
to be for your country, but knife it in the back in 
the hour of crisis. Pollute the news with misstate- 
ments, but don’t go far enough in pollution to get 
caught. Play Germany’s game under cover of re- 
gard for the higher interests of this country. Be 
a skulk and a sneak behind patriotic camouflage and 
be a coward and poltroon in every respect. No 
fouler thing was ever known in journalism than 
Hearst’s conduct of his papers before and after 
this country went to war. His subordinates could 
only woo him from his corrupt designs by showing 
those designs if discovered would hurt his proper- 
ties and profits, not that they would injure his coun- 
try. Van Ham and Carvalho could only reach him 
through his pocket nerve when they wanted to keep 
him from revealing himself as the confederate of 
Bernstorff. And then Hearst only changed his sub- 
terranean methods and ordered the flag flown on 
every page. The people, he thought, were fools and 
could not see. Such contempt for the public by one 
who lives off them was never before shown. Hearst 
is the last dregs of the last vomit of soul-sick jour- 
nalism. He is unprincipled sensationalism gone 
putrid in deceitful demagogism lusting for pelf and 
power. His character is syphilized by whoring for 
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circulation, advertising and political preferment. His 
accidental support of any good cause hereafter will 
subject that cause to suspicion 
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Distrust the Cable News 

Now is a good time to reserve judgment upon 
what you read in the newspapers from England, 
France, Russia, Germany. To an extent the con- 
tradictions in the news compel such reservation. 
We must remember that there are powerful inter- 
ests at work to discredit some movements and pol- 
icies and to further some others. There is an 
aristocratic and junker element in all those coun- 
tries concerned to disparage democracy. There are 
interests in all the countries who want no league 
of nations, no cessation of armament, no check up- 
on the exploitation of backward peoples. There 
are some Englishmen who would like to see mon- 
archy restored in Germany and a czar re-enthroned 
in Petrograd. There are English and French and 
German interests who want to smother the Ameri- 
can programme in the peace conference. They want 
to keep the United States from holding its com- 
mercial supremacy. Then there is the German board 
of enemy psychology that hopes to prevent harmony 
between the allies and ourselves. Besides an elec- 
tion campaign is on in Great Britain and in that 
canvass many extravagant, foolish things are said by 
extremist jingoes. Those things cabled over here, 
if believed, are calculated to make many of us believe 
that Great Britain wants to hog all the benefits, ter- 
ritorial and commercial, that may flow from the 
war. Such are the cabled absurdities about the 
British demands tor indemnity and such, too, the 
wild shriek that the kaiser shall be prosecuted and 
judged in a court composed of his enemies. Such 
things do not authoritatfvely represent the opinion 
of England. They cannot represent Liberalism and 
Labor or the saner elements in Unionism. Too much 
of this stuff is nothing but the vaporing of irre- 
sponsible, crazy journalism. Very little of it is 
news, strictly speaking. It is chiefly, speculation put 
forth as news in the hope of favoring the ulterior 
purposes of political or financial cliques. All of it 
may well be held as dubious. How it all makes us 
wish that we were sure the cables are not being 
controlled to keep from us a lot of real news. 
There is little of what we are now getting that any 
trained newspaper man has any faith in. 


Reo Se 
The Navy Programme 


I pon’t think that perfervid anti-militarists need 
worry much about the probability of compulsory 
universal military service being expandedly superim- 
posed upon the system of the Students’ Army Train- 
ing Corps. This war has proved we don’t need a 
large standing army. The navy is the thing in war. 
We must have a navy ready. We can get an army 
any time the people think we ought to have an army. 
Therefore, we shall have a naval programme of 
some magnitude, to protect the mercantile marine 
we shall have built shortly. Permanent peace is not 
assured yet. We would be fools to scrap our battle- 
ships or to neglect to have enough of them to sup- 
port our moral suasion in world affairs. We shall 
have to look out for our own freedom of the seas 
for a while possibly. We can make treaties that 
will tend to keep down rivalry in the building of 
battleships such as was carried on as between Great 
Britain and Germany for a dozen years or more 
before the war. An adequate navy is only a pre- 
caution of prudence in a sinful world, no matter 
how the pacifists may rage and rave. The millen- 
nium is not yet. 

 % 
A National Labor Party 


SHALL we have a Labor party in, United States 
politics? We may, despite the antagonism of Mr. 
Gompers to political action by Labor. A group of 
labor men in Massachusetts has declared for direct 









political action. The state federations of California 
and Ohio ‘have framed platforms that require po 
litical action for their effectuation in legislation. The 
Chicago Federation of Labor is already in municipal 
and state politics and has a national policy, includ- 
ing the right to organize, implying community bar- 
and com- 
heavy 


inheritance taxes, direct capital taxes on war profits, 


gaining, democratic control of industry 
merce, liquidation of the national debt by 


graduated income taxes, national ownership of pub- 
lic utilities, taxation of land values to force land 
into use. There are strong planks for free speech 
and press, for representation of labor on inter- 
national peace tribunals, for a league of workers 
complementary to the league of nations. This very 
definitely echoes some of the main proposals of the 
British Labor party. Last week the Central Fed- 
erated Union of New York city, representing, it is 
said, over 250,000 workers, announced its deter- 
mination to support the organization of an inde- 
pendent labor party as the one immediately neces- 
sary step to securing and confirming the rights of 
the workers. These movements, as I understand, 
do not intend to debar from participation the so- 
called intellectuals. They look formidable, even as 
running counter to the policy of Mr. Gompers. If 
I know our Uncle Sam Gompers, he’s the kind of 
man who, if he can't stop a movement, will join it 
and lead it, if possible. Mr. Gompers isn’t so anti- 
political as he was before he went to see the labor 
men of Great Britain and France. Possibly he sees, 
too, how much better off organized labor would be 
today if it could have shown just what it did in the 
late election. It seems to have run wild and ac- 
complished nothing and the politicians in the old 
parties are beginning to think they can ignore the 
unions. In the natural course of events the unions 
will lose their war cinch in peace times. The vari- 
ous boards will pass and the unions have to go 
back to guerilla warfare with employers, with the 
courts, none too amicably disposed to labor as dis- 
tinct from property right. Employers, somewhat 
subdued for a time, are growing “cocky” again and 
talk of putting the unions in their proper place. 
Wages and hours will be cut if the employers can 
have their way, and they will have it if the unions 
cannot bring political strength to bear in shaping 
legislation confirming what unionism has temporarily 
achieved. The unions cannot leave action to the 
Bolshevists. As for the country as a whole, it sure- 
ly must prefer an independent labor party to any 
revolutionary movement. The stage is set for the 
appearance here of a national labor party. If Mr. 
Gompers will not lead such a party someone else 
will. And the first move of the new party will be 
for an alliance with the Farmers’ Non-Partisan 
League, recently grown so powerful in the North- 
west. 
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A Round of Random Reading 
By William Marion Reedy 
R reonte. by method is the habit of some 


people. It is not mine. It savors too much 
of efficiency. A course of reading is as bad 
as a fixed dietary. It keeps you too busy dodging 
the things you like and thinking out what’s good 
for you. Here are some notes of my reading in 
the past six months, excluding “pub docs” and the 
like. 
Amy Lowe ti’s New Boox 
First there’s a bit of poetry—quite a large bit: 
“Can Grande’s Castle” by Amy Lowell (Macmillans, 
New York). I notice that almost all the critics 
have hammered the book. I think it is the best 
thing Miss Lowell has done in her “polyphonic 
prose.” Her method of telling such stories as that 
of Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton, the various 
journeys of the Bronze Horses of Venice, the ex- 
pedition of Perry to Japan is picturesque and it is 
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descriptively musical. Her picture method is point- 
illist, with splashes for points. Her musical method 
is that of an automatically adaptable rhythm which 
corresponds, one might say, to the rhythm of respira 
tion and of the blood pulse generated by the emo- 
tions aroused by what she has to say. The poems 
seem to be the weaving into words of a mental and 
emotional pattern of the scenes and thoughts and 
feelings that arise in her. The pattern is a luxuriant 
thing. It is both painting and tapestry and it is at 
once gorgeous in general effect and impressive in 
its multifarious detail. The detail at times rivals 
that of Rabelais or Whitman in copiousness. It is to 
be added that this work is not only painting and 
tapestry; it is drama, These poems,—epics the 
publishers call them—have motion, life. They are 
eood stories. They carry you along with them. 
You both see them and become a part of them, 
though the tremendous energy and the coruscating 
brilliance sometimes weary you a little. Now and 
then the style predominates over the substance, but 
then the style is so colorful, so flashing. The tempo 
is very swift—too much so at times for the distance 
one is to go with it. Miss Lowell can be tremen- 
dously cinematographic—so much so that big effects 
are lost in the staccato method. As for Miss Low- 
ell’s music, it is there. Indeed, often one catches 
in it fugues which one thinks Miss Lowell herself 
knows not of. Her polyphonic prose is rich in 
subtle assonances. These are always pleasurably 
asserting themselves even when the style is most 
explosive. I reiterate that “Can Grande’s Castle” is 
the best work Miss Lowell has done. Its vividity, 
its sweep and rush are exhilarating. The method 
might possibly be softened to its improvement, but 
it is Miss Lowell’s personal pattern. We would not 
have her be other than herself. 
5 
Tue Sout-Sick Henry ADAMS 

For a dozen years my high-brow friends in the 
East have pitied me that I had not been privileged 
to read the privately printed book, “The Education 
of Henry Adams.” Now it is publicly and beauti- 
fully printed by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
It is an unique autobiography. The writer speaks 
of himself always in the third person. His egoism 
is fascinating. He’s an Adams. Professing to be 
sorry that he is an Adams, he nevertheless seems 
to think that, considering who he is, the world should 
have done better by him in all his years from 1838 
onward. The world existed for the education of 
Henry Adams and yet it didn’t and couldn’t educate 
him. As I read him he sees himself about as Wal- 
ter Pater does Marius, the Epicurean. Or he’s like 
Denys ! Auxerrois or Sebastian Von Stork. He is 
an imaginary portrait of himself. I think of him 
again as a New England Amiel or Obermann,—with 
a trace of Samuel Butler. He is in a tremendously 
transitional period. The changes do not bewilder 
him exactly, but they go on without any regard for 
the fact that he is an Adams who ought to be con- 
sulted. He’s an Adams all right. John Adams, 
John Quincy Adams, Charles Francis Adams, Charles 
F. Adams—they are all there in Henry Adams. (I’d 
like to see the Adams family done as the Jukes 
family has been done by the psychologers.) There 
is in them all a high Brahminic patriotism. They 
are all strongly individualized—almost to the point 
of crankery. Democrats they all think themselves, 
but they are Yankee aristocrats at heart. They are 
or were all somewhat acerbitous. At their most 
gracious they remain acrid. They seem terribly in- 
grown, All of them would have been the better for 
a bit of low company now and then. A man with 
two presidents in his ancestry carries a fearsome 
load. Henry Adams knew as a boy John Quincy 
Adams. His boy life doesn’t appear to have been 





very boyish. It was more like a French boy’s life. 
Public schools nor private could educate him. He 
passed through Harvard without catching an edu- 
cation. He went to London as private secretary 
to his father in 1861. He saw the political doings 
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there, especially the queer shiftiness of Palmerton, 
Gladstone and others in dealing with the American 
war of secession. British statesmen did much ground 
and lofty juggling and lying. They wanted to help 
the South and did all they could. The elder Adams 
held his own against them. He had little support 
save from John Bright, Cobden and the Lancashire 
spinners. At that, Adams senior might have 
failed if the Confederacy had not cracked just when 
it did. Young Adams could not see any plan in all 
that happened. It seemed simply to happen, that’s 
all. He couldn’t see any pattern or patent purpose 
in events. Later he was in Paris and Rome. He 
got no education there. He had tried to study civil 
law in Germany, but only became disgusted with 
Germanism. Adams is always sitting on the 
fence, watching himself go by. The procession isn’t 
exhilarating to the on-looker. Often, like the old 
woman in Mother Goose, he exclaims, ““Lawks a 
mercy on me, can this be 1?” He was dissatisfied, 
but somehow he was never disillusioned at his lack 
of recognition. Nor even by his recognition by Har- 
vard, which he had “abused and abandoned and 
neglected,” when it made him a professor of his- 
tory. Adams never got over a contempt for politics. 
He saw behind the scenes. Was this the sort of 
thing that was back of the fact that he had two 
president ancestors? The loveliest of Henry Adams 
is when he writes of women. His pen picture of his 
grandmother is tender and beautiful. He says as a 
general law oi experience that “no woman had ever 
driven him wrong, no man had ever driven him 
right.” This tribute to the sex is an illuminating 
insight to his wonderful tribute later on in the 
book to the beneficence of love as a driving energy 
in the world. It is a part, too, of his reverence 
towards the Virgin Mary in his remarkable book, 
“Mont St. Michel and Chartres” (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.), which reveals an amazing prepossession in 
him for the thought and art of the middle ages. 
No Yankee ever before so caught the force of the 
religious motive in art, so appreciated the subtleties 
of Thomas Aquinas. He was a social being, was 
Henry Adams, but there was something monastic 
about him. He was contemplative. He sought a 
rational explanation of the world as monks seek 
illumination to salvation. He did not find it in the 
writing of his “History of the United States’ or 
his biographies of John Randolph and Albert Galla- 
tin. He could not catch the clue in the cold vain 
character of Charles Sumner, nor in the stolid and 
apparently morally color-blind character of Grant. 
He was charmed though by Don Cameron, that 
boss de luxe. His greatest friends were John Hay 
and Clarence King. Hay puzzled him, for Hay 
did so much and seemingly cared so little. Hay and 
king Adams loved much. His tributes to them are 
the most glowing passages in the book. But they 
didn’t indicate the order in the world that he looked 
for. John La Farge and Augustus St. Gaudens he 
understood—all except that they didn’t care for his 
rationalized universe. The world seemed to go 
along catastrophically. He came finally to the point 
of conceiving the world as a great dynamo generat- 
ing its own energy that worked its own ends, and 
this dynamic theory he decorated with “a law of 
acceleration” which made events move so fast they 
could not be explained. How he worked into this 
his theory of the potency of love as a factor of 
progress—love as exemplified in the Virgin’s influ- 
ence in the Middle Ages,—you must go to the book 
to find out. Adams grew quite mystic. Yes, and 
he was a frantic free silverite, when hard times came 
to interfere with his income. It would seem that 
life lost real interest for Adams with the death of 
John Hay; it had lost real interest for Hay long 
before. Adams died early this year, relieved some- 
what by the indications that the German strength 
was weakening. He had lived in Washington for 
some years as a sort of anchorite oracle, emphasiz- 
ing his withdrawal from the world, yet pleased to 
be consulted by the young giants of the intelligentsia. 
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He was sorry for himself, or professed to be, yet 
he took much delight in his cynicism. He com- 


plained of lack of recognition, but he had the kind, 
evidently, that he sought. Someone has called him 
a New England Montaigne. He was hardly that. 
He was not enough of a humanist. He was more 
like Da Vinci, a pragmatist realist, and he liked his 
loneliness. It attracted so many nice people to 
him. Adams didn’t get anywhere in his pursuit of 
an education. It seems to me there was no educat- 
ing an Adams. He was more important than his 
cosmos. That cosmos couldn’t come up to what 
an Adams expected of it. But why need we care? 
He has left us his “History,” his “Education,” his 
“Mont St. Michel and Chartres.” They are a liberal 
education for those who come after, even though 
they carry the taint of a sickness of the soul. 
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WELSH Horrors 

An astounding book is “Capel Sion,” by Caradoc 
Evans (Boni & Liveright, New York). It is a col- 
lection of short, very short, stories of Welsh life. 
There is no life like it otherwhere. The life is as 
odd as the dialect. The book should carry a small 
glossary. Still you can make out without one. 
Someone has faulted the “Spoon River Anthology” 
on the ground that no community could be so pro- 
lific of lust and greed and tragedy. The terrain of 
“Capel Sion” has the Spoon River country beaten 
for a chamber of horrors. In these short stories 
tragedy and avarice and lust take off the flesh of 
library contraptions and sit in their bones. The life 
is primitive. It is cruel even in its flashes of humor. 
A peasant murders the woman he has got with 
child, as if it were a good joke. Over all hangs a 
hideous hypocrisy. Religion is the tool of vice and 
crime. The author, Caradoc Evans, doesn’t homil- 
ize. He tells his stories with the sparest use of 
words. Sometimes he is too sparing. The reader 
cannot quite fill in the seeming /acunae, but when 
he does the effect grows bigger. There is remark- 
able power in the direct, archaic speech. There’s 
a ghastly humor in the reality of an anthropomorphic 
God to these people who do things quite noncha- 
lantly that must make God gasp. The depictions 
are terribly true. Lust is of the sty. If it soars 
above that, it only rises as high as money. Yet 
these short stories are gems of narrative. They 
carry straight and they explode shatteringly and 
brilliantly when they reach the mark. If you are 
not squeamish, if you don’t get a “turn” at a hog- 
killing, if you don’t care for the banishing of re- 
ticences, if you can stand human nature close to the 
earth and somewhat back towards savagery, here 
are stories that will thrill you—not alone as nature 
but as art. 


From OLp JAPAN 

The new poetry—it is old. We go back to China 
for it. I have gone there with many of the prac- 
titioners of the new poetry, but didn’t get anything 
of the voyage till I read John Gould Filetcher’s 
“Japanese Prints” (Four Seas Co. Boston). Mr. 
Fletcher writes poems that are like Japanese prints 
of the Oki-oye or Passing World school. They are 
imagist poems. Mr. Fletcher writes a brief preface 
in which he expains the method more satisfactorily 
than do Ezra Pound and Amy Lowell. The effort 
is “for some universalized emotion derived from 
natural fact.” Its achievement is “the expression of 
the emotion in the fewest possible terms.” Mr, 
Fletcher achieves it exquisitely. But you must have 
some imagination to get it. His poems say a great 
deal in what they do not say. He gives you an 
anatomy and he gives it in such a way that you 
fill up the structure with flesh and supply the decora- 
tion and drapery. The Japanese method is vigorous 
as to lines and the syllables in the lines of the 
various forms—more rigorous than in our sonnets 
or ballades or rondeaus and vilanelles. But the 
method permits range, because it presupposes im- 
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and there is no limit to the range of that. 
Blake knew 
this, for he tells us “to see a World in a grain of 
sand, And a Heaven in a wild flower: Hold infinity 
in the palm of your hand, And Eternity in an 
Everything has a spiritual and I doubt not 
State the thing in the 


agination, 
Anything may be made into a poem. 


hour.” 
an aesthetic significance. 
proper terms and all its connotations are conjured 
up. Of course it’s all in the statement—in putting 
the words so that they evoke the image. The words 
call up color and music and odor even. They are 
charged singly and in combination with moods. 
These poems a few lines long set your thought and 
feelings to action even as one chord of music may 
set you to visualizing landscape and participating in 
drama. The effect, however, is not so much that of 
reverie-inducing music. It is more dynamic. The 
lines may paint for you a picture, or enact for you 
a play. Would that space permitted extensive quo- 
tation, but here is one called “Lovers Embracing”: 
Force and yielding meet together: 
\ An attack is half repulsed. 
Shafts of broken sunlight dissolving 
Convolutions of torpid cloud. 
No one can fail to “get” that. No one can fail to 
get any of Mr. Fletcher’s little 'apanese poems. 


. Each one of them seems to break in the reader’s 


consciousness with a kind of sudden glory. So 
these “Japanese Prints” make a thoroughly delight- 
ful volume, and not to be ignored as contributing 
to that charm are the illustrations in the Japanese 
manner by Dorothy Pulis Lathrop. 


Two Ex-PresipeENts AUTHORS 

Irreverently we used to call William H. Taft, 
“Bill.” Never again. It must be “Will” as it was with 
Theodore when he was saying, “They'll take Tait 
or they'll have to take me’—‘“they” meaning the 
Republicans. Our politics has never known a more 
graciously genial personality than Taft’s. He’s easy, 
they say he was too easy in the presidency. But 
since he’s been out of the presidency what a man 
to win our softer hearts! How loyal and lovable! 
How fair-minded! How gentle in the urging of his 
views. No wonder we want to call him “Will,” 
as we do Shakespeare. We've had nothing finer 
than his support of President Wilson during the 
war and now. All these things have been especially 
borne in upon me by reading his lectures at the 
University of Virginia gathered into a book, “The 
Presidency” (Scribner’s, New York). Pleasanter 
reading haye I never known. He deals with the 
duties, powers, opportunities and limitations of the 
He does it simply, directly, with humorous 
Mr. Taft is a great lawyer, but he 
So he carries you along 


office. 
digs at himself. 
is no technicality sharp. 
smoothly through his discussion so that you get a 
very clear view of the functioning of the chief 
executive. He doesn’t say anything startling. He 
thinks the presidency as it exists is pretty nearly 
all right. He sees no likelihood of executive usurpa- 
tion of legislative authority. There is a check upon 
that in the scheme of government as it stands. He 
doubts that there’s anything wrong in the President’s 
veto power and he thinks it right that the President, 
after consulting his cabinet, may decide things quite 
contrary to that advice. He thinks the cabinet mem- 
bers might well have a seat, but no vote, in con- 
gress, to answer questions and explain things. He 
doesn’t believe that the President becomes officially 
incapacitated by leaving the country. He considers 
the concern of the senate for its power of advice 
and consent in treaty matters and in appointments 
exaggerated. The senate has a final say that counts. 
From his own experience, Mr. Taft argues that 
the President should be relieved of the great mass 
of appointments. This ex-president is satisfied that 
the president’s powers need neither expansion nor 
curtailment. He would not even provide that the 
President be brought more under subjection to the 
supreme court. He says, with “Old Hickory,” “the 
court has given its decision on the law, now let it 
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execute the law.” The President executes the law. 
Mr. Tatt stands for Cleveland against Altgeld and 
Debs. So the President can carry out treaties. 
About the only presidential acts Mr. Taft doesn’t 
approve were those of Jefferson in his seizing the 
Livingstone land near New Orleans, and Roosevelt’s 
proposal to take over and operate the anthracite 
mines in the event of a strike. The portly man 
from Ohio is a most ingratiating optimist. 

Now here's another book by another ex-President 
—“The Great Adventure,” by Theodore Roosevelt 
(Seribner’s). Niagara after the smooth-flowing 
Hudson. Strauss’ “Electra” after Donizetti’s “Don 
Lord knows I’m fond of Roosevelt person- 
He’s such a human be- 
ing. He is so tremendously alive to everything from 
the great war to free verse. And yet I can’t sub- 
He’s too personally po- 


Juan.” 
ally, this side of idolatry. 


scribe to him politically. 
litical, He sees government through his buoyant 
Everything is part of the great ad- 
He’s always at top speed, hitting 


temperament. 
venture to him, 
on all cylinders, tooting his Klaxon to everybody 
to get off the track or, if they are not on it but 
only standing by, to wait for him—the big show. 
These articles that make up “The Great Adven- 
ture” are the Rooseveltian protest against Woodrow 
Wilson. It is inconceivable that these men should 
like each other. D’Artagnan never could like Aramis 
or the other way about it. Here’s Theodore, the 
warrior, clear out of the biggest war in history, and 
that war carried on by a pedagogue, Woodrow. Was 
ever such irony of fate? What could you expect but 
that W. W. would be an offense to T. R. The ex- 
president scornfully scarifigs the present president— 
for what? Because the incumbent doesn’t carry on 
the war as T. R. would have done. As well blame 
John Henry Newman jor not theologizing or writing 
like Charles Kingsley. I think all of the Rooseveltian 
criticism of Wilson was too previous. Read after the 
fact of Wilsonian acts, the criticism seems to have 
been directed to something that never was. Of course, 
the writing did wonders to fire the popular heart 
for the war, but we couldn’t have got into the war 
a day earlier than we did, because the country 
wasn't ready to go in. Wilson had to bring the 
people around. As for our unpreparedness—why 
didn’t the Republicans before Wilson’s time prepare? 
Much of the Roosevelt criticism was pertinent 
enough when first launched, but it falls and fails 
before the fact of our achievement in the war. All 
that Col. Roosevelt says might be true. It is noth- 
ing against the Wilsonian accomplishment—and I 
say this who don’t care any more for Woodrow 
Wilson, personally, than Roosevelt does. You can 
enjoy Roosevelt, how much soever you may differ 
with him. He writes like a man who puts every 
pound of his weight imto every syllable. He writes 
as if his sentences were the blows of a boxer on 
the body of an antagonist in a twelve-foot ring. 
But you feel that the other boxer isn’t landed on 
He has a brilliant parry and is a 
clever side-stepper. To me most of this “Great Ad- 
venture” is “dead winds and spent waves’ riot’—all 
except the essay in which we catch the undertone 
of personal pain and grief in the deep strong pa- 
triotic expression of the introductory title essay. 
However wrong this ex-President Roosevelt may 
Wilson inspires about 


extensively. 


be,—gods, but he is a man, 
as much affection as an hypothenuse. 
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Lafcadio Hearn 

It's me for the little books. Most books are too 
big, considering that almost everything has been 
said, Most writers are too long—like H. G. Wells, 
of late. A long book well broken up I can take to 
my heart—like Francis Hackett’s “Horizons” and 
his “Ireland,” most excellent and various in literary 
charm—Huebsch publishes them—or Ezra Pound’s 
“Payannes and Divisions” (Knopf), a most cap- 
tivating and inclusive critical miscellany, with more 
of truth about the art of writing poetry for to- 
day than is to be found elsewhere in any contem- 


































































All these have been appreciatively re- 
But take a book 


porary book. 
viewed in the Mirror aforetime. 
like “Reminiscences of Lafcadio Hearn,” by Set- 
suka Korzumi (Mrs. Hearn), published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. Eighty-eight pages of joy. Here is 
Hearn as all should know him—not as Dr. Gould 
uses him to prove the psychologic influence of eye- 
strain. This book should go with those lectures on 
literature by Hearn, edited by John Erskine and 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co., which are the most 
marvelous vivisectional and synthetic criticisms the 
world has ever known. I can’t give you the charm 
ot this booklet otherwise than to say it is exquisitely 
Japanese. The writer’s English is suffused with 
Japanesquerie. How real to this wife of the ex- 
quisite stylist are all those things of Dai Nippon 
which we call superstitions. What Japanese prints 
in words are the scenes in the Hearn home, the 
incidents of Hearn’s playing with his boy, the visits 
ef the family to grottoes and groves and hills where 
spirits dwell. Hearn is interested in trees, in pic- 
He is hungry for stories of all these places. 
He hates crowds. He loves the people who hold 
off from adopting Western ways and costumes. It 
is all as if a little child had written it and the last 
chapter describing Hearn’s death brings tears to 
the eyes and a sob in the throat. Mamma-san,’ 
Hearn says, “the sickness of the other day has 
come back again.’ I went with him. For a little 
while, he walked around the room with his hands on 
I advised him to lie quietly on the bed 
Very soon aiter that he was no 
longer of this world. He died without any pain, 
having a little smile around his mouth. It could 
not be helped if it was the order of heaven. I 
wish that I could have taken care of him and given 
That was too easy 


tures. 


aoe 


his breast. 
and he did so. 


all my strength in nursing him. 
a death for me.” 


DuNSANY’s MAGIC 

Another little book is “Tales of War,” by Lord 
Dunsany (Little, Brown & Co., Boston). To me 
this is the best war book of all. It far outclasses 
even Barbusse. It makes all the “Over the Top” 
stuff utterly worthless. Here is the war treated by 
a man with creative imagination. The facts of war 
are here, but exalted into something finer by fancy, 
and the poet's transmuting touch. Here are words 
used for their only meaning—their inner meaning 
and their over-soul. Here are descriptions that 
fairly take one’s breath away for their content of 
that which only the poetic vision can grasp. Wheth- 
er he describes an airplane or No Man’s Land at 
night he does it with realism that carries an eerie 
quality of magic. What a poem is that of the men 
of Daleswood surrounded by the foe, ready to die 
but concerned chiefly to leave upon the ledge a 
record of their home village. How his soldiers 
talk! Not the English alone, but the enemy sol- 
diers! And humor! Read about Charlie Chaplin 
on the screen before the Tommies, or the article that 
blames the kaiser’s barber for the war because the 
kaiser simply had to live up to that up-curved mus- 
There is not one of the thirty sketches that 
is forgettable. They have every quality that makes 
for distinction in letters. They have above all else 
the high heart. The nature scenes are exquisite 
aquarelles. Read “The Road” and feel how the lives 
lost in the building of it, paved it for those who 
later marched over it to victory. This book is all 
It is a poetry of war the like of 
which you will seek in vain elsewhere. And yet 
Dunsany shirks nothing of the uglier facts. They 
are there but fused in the whole with their proper 


tache. 


gold, no dross. 


value. 


KipLinG CoMes BAck 
Much though not quite all in the same kind of 
writing is “The Eyes of Asia,” by Rudyard Kip- 
ling (Doubleday, Page & Co.). A Sikh soldier 
in France writes home about what he sees and does 
on the battle line or behind it. The writing ig in a 











kind of glorified “babu” dialect, very funny in its 
locutions, but the more effectively descriptive for 
that. Kipling knows his India and his British sol- 
dier. He makes the one interpret the other. He 
makes the old civilization pass upon the new. The 
Western ways are to this Occidental foolishness 
mostly, though he does find praise for the Western- 
ers’ courage and kindness. All the while the Sikh 
soldier is telling of the things topsy-turvy he sees 
in the war, he is interpolating instructions concern- 
ing the care of his son at home and even outlining 
strategy and tactics to be followed in carrying out 
a feud back there. Bishen Singh Saklawut is a most 
seeing person and he has criticism for everything 
he sees, from his point of view. The women he 
meets and sees at the hospitals are too much} for 
him. The range of his observations is very exten- 
sive and their keenness equal to their quaintness of 
expression. Singularly graceful are all his appre- 
ciations of the French and amazing are his analogies 
between the rites and customs of Catholicism as 
he sees them and religious ceremonies at home. 
“The Eyes of Asia” is more than merely an amus- 
ing book. It is a penetrating study of life from a 
strange point of view that involves a deep under- 
standing of another life and an antique culture. I 
should say that it is Kipling in one phase of his 
earlier best self. It is a tour de force as a sort 
of tentative notebook for a future history of the 
war by an Indian participant in the actual fighting. 
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Ports oF MopERN FRANCE 

A most entertaining book is “The Poets of Mod- 
ern France,” by Ludwig Lewisohn (Huebsch) 
Ain essay precedes sixty translated poems of thirty 
poets. It seems to me the translations are much 
more literal than poetical, but I would not insist 
upon this in the light of the translator’s proud as- 
sertion that the reader will not find more than a 
dozen words that are not in the original texts, or 
more than half a dozen actual verbal substitutions. 
Still I do not think such closeness of fidelity is the 
way to capture the nuances of poetry whether Par- 
nassian, symbolist or vers libre. I will say that 
where Mr. Lewisohn gives both text and translation 
he is satisfactory enough to a reader whose French 
is from the school of Stratford-atte-Bowe. Mr. 
Lewisohn’s criticism is of the kind that will appeal 
to the Bolsheviki of aesthetics. He has nothing 
to say for eternal fixed principles of aesthetics, be- 
cause there are none. There are no Platonic arche- 
typal ideas of poetry or drama, which the artist 
must seek and imitate. Art is free expression and 
the World Spirit forces departures from traditional 
forms, breaking over the old restraints. To each 
man his own rhythm, one might say.” The impulse 
creates the fitting music. The free singer will not 
wear the golden singing robes of others if those 
robes be not comfortable. As Remy de Gourmont 
says contra the preceptists and absolutists, there are 
as many aesthetics as there are original minds. In 
poetry of today the effort is for self-realization. 
This is anarchism but what wovld you, in a book 
published by Ben Huebsch, who'd have a fit if some- 
one found a conservative, conventional line in any 
book in his list. A most meaty little essay is Mr. 
Lewisohn’s. It excites pugnacity. Mr. Lewisohn 
derives the moderns from Baudelaire by way of 
Mallarme and Verlaine and of course Arthur Rim- 
baud. There is Verhaeran, man of the North, 
Flemish, a black and red Socialist, and then Henri 
de Regnier, Virgilian, a classicist in feeling, using 
the ultra modern forms. We follow Mr. Lewisohn 
down through Jean Moreas, the Greek, with his 
idea of poetic diction as a means to the poetic vision, 
Francis Viele-Griffin and Stuart Merrill, Americans, 
Albert Samain and so on till we come to Francis 
Jammes, who, Mr. Lewisohn thinks, would be great 
if he were not a Catholic and so out of key with 
the World Spirit. You can’t expect a “Romanist” 
to get a blue ribbon from a judge in a poet-show 
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like Mr. Lewisohn, Jammes has no intellectual con. 
tent to speak of, but he’s a very sweet poet—not a 
Francis Thompson perhaps, or even a Lionel Jchn- 
son, but one who sees things poetically. Next there 
is Paul Fort. He’s blamed for bringing upon us 
free verse and polyphonic prose. He prints his 
poems as prose, a little as Walt Mason does, only 
the rhymes don’t fall so regularly as Walt’s. Speci- 
mens of Fort, with rhymes in the prose italicized, 
with still other rhymes suggested and a deal of as- 
sonance that can hardly be unconscious pointed out, 
are extremely like many a passage in Miss Lowell’s 
“Sea Blue and Blood Red” or “Guns for Keys.” 
The style, easy, fluid follows and never does vio- 
lence to the emotion; it is modulated to the very 
tones of the human voice. “Of his poetic substance 
there can be no question. We come on now to 
Pierre Louys, hardly a symbolist at all, but a new- 
classicist, Edmond Rostand, dead but a few days 
ago, Charles Vildrac, a more melodious Lee Masters, 
a more vigorous Robert Frost. Such poems of Vil- 
drac as I have seen are more striking in their verli- 
bristic efficacy than Paul Fort’s. All the modern 
poetry of France has not gone “beyond discovery 
of the world within, simple finding of their self- 
hood.” None of the poets has grappled with reality, 
interpreting or ‘transforming it by the power of the 
creative intellect. This last is, in Mr. Lewisohn’s 
opinion, the next development in the pvetry of 
France. Why not? say J. France has been at grips 
with reality and boches for four years. Still some 
of the poetry that has come out of that gripping 
is as exquisitely Catholic, as mystically spiritual as 
anything in the work of Francis Jammes, whom Mr. 
Lewisohn disapproves because his subjectivity is 
not taken up by the subjectivity of many and there- 
by made into objectivity or reality. Following Mr. 
Lewisohn’s little studies of these poets are his trans- 
lations of the poets named, and others. There is a 
bibliography and a series of short biographies. 
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WHITMANIA 


Whitmania continues to flourish. I have read 
with interest the letters of Ann Gilchrist to Walt 
Whitman (Doubleday, Page). The first three or 
four letters are splendid outpourings of a woman’s 
passion for and to a man she has known only in 
his work. She is a widow, a mother of grown chil- 
dren. She says to him that she is his mate, that she 
can bear him children. The fierceness of her self 
offering saves it from being almost anti-climatic, 
comical. Whitman is cold. He dissuades her from 
coming to him for a long time, but finally she comes 
and the two have a beautiful friendship, but soon 
after her return to her English home the passion 
of her for her mate flares up fitfully from time to 
time. The editor of these letters, Mr. Thomas B. 
Harned, explains Walt’s coldness by an old lost 
love. Maybe so, but there’s that in Whitman that 
was in Ruskin and in Swinburne, that suggests im- 
potency despife his references to his children—three, 
if I remember aright, though they were never lo- 
cated. Most of Mrs. Gilchrist’s letters are dull—and a 
little pitiful. She was a noble woman who was 
the first of her sex to brave obloquy for liking 
“Leaves of Grass,” but of course she was destined 
to that through her interest in William Blake in 
finishing her husband’s life of that mystic. 





Incidental to the Ann Gilchrist-Whitman love 
story, I read “Visits to Walt Whitman,” by J. 
Johnston, M. D., and J. W. Wallace, two Lancashire 
friends (Egmont Arens, N. Y.). They came over in 
1890, Wallace again in 1891. Here is worshipfulness 
in excelsis. These. admirers note every word of 
Walt’s, even about the state of his bowels. There 
is nothing about him too trivial to be set down. 
They have “Bozzy” beaten off the map for idolatry 
and Walt seems to revel in the idolization. Dr. 
Johnston and Wallace are men after Horace Trau- 
bel’s own heart, though they have not Horace’s 
breadth of culture or his sense of humor. Still their 


record is interesting for its very minuteness, for 
its honesty of adoration, for the child-like pleasure 
Walt himself took in giving them an autographed 
photograph. 


DreIser’s SHORT STORIES 

I don’t think Walt Whitman was a whit more 
American than Theodore Dreiser, nor in some re- 
spects a whit less naive. I knew Walt’s brother 
“Jeff” when he was water commissioner of St. Louis, 
and about the same time I used to talk with “Jeff,” 
or “Tom” as we knew him, Theodore Dreiser was 
working here on the Globe-Democrat, as a reporter. 
Theodore was a serious boy, bent on doing some- 
thing big in letters. Well, he has done it in his 
novels. He does it something as Walt did his big 
things, by putting everything in. Theodore is un- 
selective, but the man has a passion for life that 
does now and again fuse his omnium gatherum into 
a life other than merely photographed fact. Dreiser 
piles up his facts until they sometimes glow as by 
spontaneous combustion from their pressure upon 
one another. You may rage at Dreiser’s unmorality, 
at his unaesthetic or whatever, but he does give you 
great gobs of life and he puts pity and love into 
his work. Those are things that will save much 
worse work than his. I think “Sister Carrie” and 
“Jenny Gerhardt” are books of pity and of power 
and there are splendid splashes in “The Titan” and 
“The Genius.” So I find high merit in “Free and 
Other Stories” (Boni and Liveright, New York). 
If “Free” isn’t a good story of marriage and its ennu 
I don’t know a story when I see it, and if it isn’t 
well done, with cumulative touches of ironic pathos, 
I have no conception of the writing art. “The Lost 
Phoebe” is a beautiful story of an old man’s de- 
lusion and “The Cruise of the Idlewild” is a piece 
of humor that has tenderness in it too. Dreiser 
makes a shuddery tale of the lynching of Nigger 
Jeff and he transforms a man into an ant, with a 
great deal of the quality of the stuff we find in Henri 
Fabre’s books. A little tragedy of the common- 
place in “Old Rogaum and His Theresa” comes out 
on the comedy side of the ledger, but it is good 
realism all the way through. ‘There are social 
studies more ambitious in the book, if not so surely 
handled, but nothing in it is unworthy of the intense 
and painstaking Dreiser. The “Story of Stories” 
is the tale of a newspaper scoop in St. Louis, the 
hero being drawn from the late Red Galvin and the 
incident built up on the item about a lone bandit 
holding up a Missouri Pacific train and being re- 
ported by the state officials aboard the train as a 
whole robber band. It is a good newspaper story 
showing how the rough-neck reporter outwits a 
high-brow reporter in getting the captured bandit’s 
photograph. This book of short stories is not as 
good stuff as Dreiser’s plays of the natural and 
supernatural, but they are interesting chips from 
the workshop whence he has turned out big work 
and will turn out greater. For Dreiser, crude though 
some call him, has a devotion and desire to work 
that cannot fail of strong achievement. He may not 
strive for beauty as some interpret it, but he does 
strive for truth and—well, we all know what Keats 
has said of truth and beauty. 


2 
1" 


SALT wiTH SAVOR 

An impressive novel is “Salt,” by Charles G, Nor- 
ris (Dutton, New York). It is serious, indeed. It’s 
hero, Griffith Adams, hardly ever relaxes from 
seriousness. He goes through boyhood without ever 
having a chance to be a real boy. He goes through 
college without ever getting out of his seriousness, 
You can’t blame him after you know his origin, 
when you've met his mother. There’s the character 
in the book, the mother. The author doesn’t devote 
much time or space to her, but she’s the big figure, 
or I’m mistaken. What Mr. Norris has done with 
her only makes you wish he had painted her more 
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nother Emma Bovary, though 
imit. She doesn’t fall. She 
he is a frivol and selfish. She 


to the life. She is a 
she doesn’t go the | 
marries frequently. S 
neglects Griffith and his half-brother. She is the 
Fate of the story, well conceived and well executed 
—what there is of her. She'd make a whole novel 
of herself, with her irresponsibility and her self- 
Her ending is one of the things that 
The meeting of the 


gratification. 
gives “Salt” its best savor. 
half-brothers at the hotel where she has died in 
poverty after her Italian husband has robbed and 
deserted her is grim tragicomedy. Then there 1s 
big workmanship in the depiction of that half-broth- 
er’s degeneration into a drink sodden tool of a big 
railroad graiter. Griffith Adams, the hero, doesn’t 
rank up with these. He is saved in the end by 
conduct somewhat out of character as it seems to 
me. But in the story of Griffith’s marriage with 
a girl who won’t be shook, there are scenes of low 
life that are masterfully done. Before all this Grif- 
fith has been to college. There his experiences are 
supposed to constitute an exposure of the irregu- 
larities, the dishonesty, the unwholesomeness of col- 
lee life that are supposed to call for a purification 
of the system. I can’t get away from the impression 
that the author stresses extreme cases of such im- 
morality too heavily to make his case. Boys will be 
boys and sometimes they will be rather unpleasant 
young animals. 
crib their lessons and get drunk, but—most of them 
come through all right. The fraternities are neither 
so snobbish nor so vile as they are shown in “Salt,” 
though they contain possibilities of evil. Mr. Nor- 
ris is “for the prosecution” and a strong indictment 
he frames against college life, but I doubt that life 
of the boys after college shows that the indictment 
sticks. Still, it is powerful, fictional polemic Mr. 
Norris gives us. It is a very real thing that he tells 
us about railroad officials grafting on the roads, 
how the officials bled the company in hundreds of 
ways, how subordinates who helped cover up the 
graft were let in on a small share of the spoils. 
Into this Griffith fell and he was caught and his 
capture brought about the ruin of the higher officials. 
It brought about his marriage to the girl he didn’t 
want to marry, but who wanted to marry him, and 
this meant a miserable, sordid, pathetic experience 
realistically portrayed. However you may find fault 
with the author, Mr. Norris, you can’t get away from 
his story. It holds you firmly and it tells you what 
you know to be true. If he becomes theatrical Mr. 
Norris does so in good movie fashion as when he 
brings about the murder of Archie McLeish, the rich 
young man who marries Margaret, the high class 
girl the reader is sure Griffith will marry in the long 
run. That is all tip-top Broadway stuff—not quite 
down to the Bowery brand, and not quite innocent 
of power either. There’s a “teaser” girl who is 
drawn from the life and she brings on the murder 
of the man who keeps her starring in a show. How 
Griffith Adams comes through all this and makes a 
man of himself is intensely interesting and it doesn’t 
become a socialistic argument either. First a baby, 
then a good, clever woman of the people, show Grif- 
fith the way. It is the way of hard work. And their 
author, Norris, just fools the reader out and out. 
For Griffith doesn’t marry his rich and charming 
widowgd first love, Margaret. She’s sweet and kind. 
She ardently wants him to marry her. Almost, for a 
page or two, she seems to be having her way, but her 
wealth and Griffith’s antipathy to parasitism and his 
good sense and the pull on his heart of the other poor 
but helpful girl save him and he goes the humbler way 
to a steadier happiness than Margaret’s wealth could 
bring him. If I have found much fault with “Salt” 
in spots, I must say that its virtues as a story more 
than atone for all the defects of its purposiveness. It 
is a story that you cannot break away from. But 
I wish that Mr. Norris had done more in the de- 
velopment of Griffith’s vain and silly and a-moral 
but formally virtuous mother. 


(To be continued) 


They will break their word and ~ 
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Paying off the War Debt 


HAT difference does it make whether we 





pay off our war debt as soon as we can or 

drag out the payments through several gen- 
erations? There is a difference in the aggregate 
interest we shall have to pay, but if that interest 
comes out of the pockets of the American people, 
it goes back into the pockets of the American people. 
As a nation we are neither enriched nor impoverished 
by the transaction. 


Why then should anyone make an issue of early 
Frankly, it is a class matter. If the 
debt 1s to be paid off at an early date, we shall have 


repayment ? 


to retain our present heavy taxes on incomes and 
profits. If repayment can be postponed, there is a 
fair chance that the interest, and eventually the 
principal also, can be extracted from the masses, 
through indirect taxation of wide incidence. There- 
fore, the rich may be expected as a rule to oppose 
early repayment, and the poor, unless deluded by 
propaganda, ought to favor it. This is putting it 
bluntly, to be sure. 

Mr. Sisson, of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
speaking for “financiers,” puts it far more suavely. 
The early payment of the debt “involves a redistri- 
bution of the control of the wealth of the country. 
Necessarily, the taxes will be paid quite largely by 
those whose incomes are evidence of their capability 
to use wealth advantageously for themselves and 
for society. Therefore, ii we had an ideally just sys- 
tem of taxation, it would still be probable that the 
rapid payment of the debt from revenues collected 


would involve the transfer of wealth from those’ 


capable of using it so advantageously.” 


Those advantageous users of wealth, of course, 
are the rich. Mr. Sisson does not draw the correl- 
ative conclusion, equally indisputable, that the slow 
repayment of the debt would involve the transfer 
of wealth from those who are not in his eyes capable 
of using it advantageously, the poor. 

—From the New Republic 
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Alexander and Phrine 


From the French of Fontenelle. 
By Ezra Pound 


Fontenelle, one of the finest prose artists of the 
‘“Augustan age” of French literature, left nothing more de- 
lightful behind him than his Dialogues les Morts, which, al- 
though a frank imitation of Lucian, are nevertheless so 
originally conceived and exquisitely phrased as to have a 
unique literary value all their own. They are much briefer 
than the “Imaginary Conversations” of Landor, their near- 
est classic prototype in English. Strangely enough, Fon- 
tenelle’s Dialogues seem never to have been translated, at 
least so far as we are aware, until Ezra Pound, in his new 
volume, “Pavannes and Divisions’ (New York: Knopf) of- 
fers beautifully rendered versions of twelve*of them, which 
form one of the most pleasing items in that interesting book. 
The dialogue between Alexander and Phriné, here repro- 
duced, is the first and one of the pithiest of this group. 


HRINE: You could learn it from all the The- 
bans who lived in my time. They will tell you 
that I offered to restore at my own expense the 

walls of Thebes which you had ruined, provided they 
inscribe them as follows: Alexander the Great had 
cast down these walls, the courtezan Phriné rebuilt 
them. 


ALEXANDER: Were you so afraid that future ages 
would forget what profession you followed? 

PHRINE: 
people, of whatever profession, have been mad about 
monuments and inscriptions. 


I excelled in it, and all extraordinary 


ALEXANDER: It is true that Rhodope preceded 
you. The usufruct of her beauty enabled her to 
build a famous pyramid still standing in Egypt, and 
I remember that when she was speaking of it the 





other day to the shades of certain French women 
who supposed themselves well worth loving, they 
began to weep, saying that in the country and ages 
wherein they had so recently lived, pretty women 


could not earn enough to build pyramids. 


Purine: Yet I had the advantage over Rhodope, 
for by restoring the Theban walls I brought myself 
into comparison with you who had been the great- 
est conqueror in the world; I made it apparent that 
my beauty was enough to repair the ravages caused 
by your valour. 

ALEXANDER. A new comparison. You were then 
so proud of your gallantries? 

PHRINE: And you? Were you so well content 
with having laid waste a good half of the universe? 
Had there been but a Phriné in each of the ruined 
cities, there would remain no trace of your ravages. 


ALEXANDER: If I should ever live again I would 
wish to be an illustrious conqueror. 


Purine: And 1 a lovable conqueress. Beauty 
has a natural right to command men, valour has 
nothing but a right acquired by force. A beautiful 
woman is of all countries, yet kings themselves and 
even conquerors are not. For better argument, your 
father Philip was valiant enough and you also; 
neither of you could rouse the slightest fear in 
Demosthenes, who during the whole course of his 
life did nothing but make violent speeches against 
you; yet when another Phriné (for the name is a 
lucky name) was about to lose a case of considerable 
importance, her lawyer, having used all his elo- 
quence in vain, snatched aside the great veil which 
half covered her, and the judges, who were ready 
to condemn her, put aside their intention at the 
sight of her beauties. The reputation of your arms, 
having a great space of years to accomplish the ob- 
ject, could not keep one orator quiet, yet a fair 
body corrupted the whole severe Areopagus on the 
instant. 


ALEXANDER: Though you have called another 
Phriné to your aid, I do not think you have weak- 
ened the case for Alexander. It would be a great 
i | 

PHRINE: 
Greece, Asia, Persia, the Indies, they are a very fine 
shopful. However, if I cut away from your glory 
all that does not belong to you; if I give your 
soldiers, your captains, and even chance what is 
due to them, do you think your loss would be slight? 
But if a fair woman shares the honors of her con- 
quests with no one, she owes nothing save to herself. 
Believe me, the rank of a pretty woman is no mean 
one. 


I know what you are going to say: 


ALEXANDER: So you seem to have thought. But 
do you think the role is really all that you made it? 
PHRINE: No. I will be perfectly frank with you. 
I exaggerated the role of a pretty woman, you 
strained over hard against yours. We both made 
too many conquests. Had I had but two or three 
affairs of gallantry, it would have all been quite in 
order, there would have been nothing to complain 
of; but to have had enough such affairs to rebuild 
the Theban wall was excessive, wholly excessive. 
On the other hand, had you but conquered Greece, 
and the neighboring islands, and perhaps even part 
of lesser Asia, and made a kingdom of them, noth- 
ing would have been more intelligent nor in rea- 
son; but always to rush about without knowing 
whither, to take cities without knowing why, to 
act always without any design, was not a course 
to have pleased many right-minded people. 
ALEXANDER: Let rght-minded people say what 
they like. Jf I had used my bravery and fortune 
as prudently as all that, I should scarcely ever be 
mentioned. 
PuHRINE: Nor | either, had 1 used my beauty so 
prudently. But if one wishes merely to make a 
commotion, one may be better equipped then by 
possessing a character full of reason, . 
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The Crisis in Higher Education 


By Jocob Gould Schurman 


DUCATION has been disorganized by the war 


in ways so patent there is no need to enumerate 

them. The colleges and universities were al- 
most depopulated. The boys went into the army 
and the navy. Professors in large number were 
called to work for the government. Those remain- 
ing at the institutions had to teach in two or more 
subjects. The use of the colleges by the government 
for various purposes disturbed the old conditions. 
The Students’ Army Training Corps system made 
over several hundred colleges and universities into 
similitudes of barracks. All this has operated to 
set new problems for solution by the heads of those 
institutions. What those problems are and how they 
are to be met may be learned from a reading of 
the twenty-sixth annual report by President Jacob 
Gould Schurman of Cornell university. This docu- 
ment is founded on the experiences of and the con- 
ditions at Cornell, but its observations and recom- 
mendations will be found to apply to the status of 
the higher education in the country as a whole. 
A condensation or summary of the report may prove 
valuable to the general public, which has a very 
acute interest in education, higher and lower. The 
utterance is not characterized by any mealy-mouthed 
dealing with evils and dangers in university life. 

Mivirary TRAINING—LIMITED 

Thus, President Schurman on the subject of the 
mnilitarization of the education in universities: “It 
will be strange if after the war our colleges and 
universities do not gain some permanent advantages 
from their military experiences. Yet they cannot 
be expected to adopt, for it is incompatible with 
their essential spirit and object, the military prin- 
ciple of the compulsory regulation of the life and 
activity of the students. A university is a place of 
freedom alike for students and teachers. It is a 
place for the free growth of mind. It is a place 
where young men and women, taking their lives in 
their own hands, struggle upward towards larger 
knowledge, more complete mastery of themselves 
and their powers, more light, more insight, and 
greater self-knowledge and self-control. The proc- 
esses of education are the manifestations of the 
free life of the spirit. All external control is alien 
to it. 

“The intellectual vices of the average college stu- 
dent before the war were notorious. Yet compulsion 
and universal supervision of the student are not 
the method of developing free personality and re- 
sponsible manhood. <A substitute must be found. 
And that substitute is the conscientious recognition 
on the part of colleges and universities of the duty 
of maintaining and enforcing high standards of 
work and education. That rule has a_ two-fold 
application. In the first place it calls for competent, 
skilful, inspiring, and thoroughly devoted teachers. 
And in the second place, it demands that, if under- 
graduates are not to be constantly controlled like 
children or supervised like soldiers, they shall not 
abuse their freedom and neglect the priceless oppor- 
tunities which good fortune and the beneficence of 
the public have combined to offer them, It is writ- 
ten that if a man will not work neither shall he eat. 
And if a youth will not study he should be ban- 
ished from the academic table. Good teachers in- 
spiring and encouraging good students, with the 
inexorable exclusion of the unfit, is all we need to 
bring our colleges and universities up to the ideal 
of places of serious study. And the reform cannot 
be too promptly initiated. For the shallowness, slop- 
Diness, superficiality, and inaccuracy of much of 
our higher education, and the careless habits of 
students in regard to work, order, neatness, punc 
tuality, and other matters of economic and even 
ethical importance are a scandal to the nation and a 
disgrace to our institutions of learning.” 

A Cure For Desasep ATHLETICS 
President Schurman believes that military train- 
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ing at his university, and at all others in which it 
has place, or may be introduced from now on, should 
be extended to all students, and expanded and en- 
riched; it ought to be combined with athletic ac- 
tivity in a way to utilize and exploit the young man’s 
natural interest in games and sports; and the com- 
pleted system of military and athletic training should 
take the place of the unhealthy intercollegiate ath- 
leticism which has usurped so large a place in the 
life of our colleges and universities, and which not 
only seriously interferes with their real work but 
tends to pervert their essential objects and to mis- 
interpret them alike to the general public and to 
themselves. President Schurman hopes after the 
war to see at Cornell university regular military 
and athletic training for all students for a period 
of not less than one hour for five afternoons of the 
week with intra-mural competition between class and 
class, college and college, and other existing units. 
The whole could, it is believed, be organized and 
conducted in a way that would gratify the natural 
impulses of young men, awaken and sustain their 
interest, and so displace the vast anomaly of organ- 
ized intercollegiate athletics with its handful of high- 
ly trained players, its show games, its claborate and 
costly agencies and paraphernalia, its gate-receipts, 
its serious interference with the work of students, 
its betting and gambling, and its conspicuous mis- 
representation of the proper function and service 
of the universities in the life of the nation and 
humanity. 
BRINGING Frats INTO SUBJECTION 

Next the president discusses the fraternities. They 
should be reformed. He cites their values in the 
scheme of university life. “But, as Emerson has 
well said, men pay some price for every good they 
enjoy—the price being often the good in a form so 
extreme that it becomes noxious, as courage carried 
to the highest pitch becomes rashness or even fool- 
hardiness. Now the peculiar excellence of a fra- 
ternity is the association of a congenial group of 
students in a common life and an intimate fellow- 
ship. Herein, by an almost inevitable exaggeration, 
lies its danger. Devotion to, and absorption in, the 
life of the fraternity—not on the official, but on the 
social side—easily and almost unconsciously under- 
mines the student’s will to work and study. And 
yet it was for the sake of study that he came to 
the university! The lesser loyalty obliterates the 
greater! And the end too often is that the ‘good 
fellow’ of the fraternity is ‘dropped’ by the uni- 
versity. A tragedy for all three!” The “frat” must 
have the spirit of the U. But how to make the 
“frats” intellectual centers is the problem. If it 
cannot be solved the “frats’ must go. 

President Schurman suggests that perhaps a so- 
lution may be found in history. “The colleges at 
Oxiord and Cambridge were originally undergrad- 
uates’ lodging houses disconnected officially with 
the university. The first step in their transforma- 
tion was the introduction of a graduate master or 
tutor or “coach.” But the undergraduates still re- 
tained control. The new official was there to aid 
them with their home study. Why should there 
not be a similar tutor in each of our fraternity 
houses? He would be at the same time an intel- 
lectual influence, though not clothed with any uni- 
versity authority. And such tutors in neighboring 
houses, if they represented different branches of 
science and learning, might co-operate and through 
a combination of groups from different fraternities 
easily cover the principal subjects—or at any rate 
the most difficult subjects—of the curriculum, Thus 
there would spring up under the most natural con- 
ditions something like the present tutorial system 
of Oxford—a system which does more for the in 
dividual student, whom it brings into close personal 
contact with one teacher, than any other system in 
the world 

The graduate members of fraternities should con 


sider this suggestion. The end sought is to retain 
the fraternities with all the good they bring to 
the university, but the first step to that end is the 
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inoculation of the fraternities with the spirit, object, 
and aim of the university. 
THE Poor MEN IN COLLEGE 
A university is naturally a democracy, but there 
is a danger to its life and spirit. “The danger to 
American universities comes from wealth and the 
social status which wealth, especially wealth long 
enjoyed, almost inevitably confers. Neither is a 
ground for personal preference or distinction which 
a university can and should recognize. And if the 
sons of rich or socially important persons gain from 
those circumstances any advantage over their fellow- 
students—apart from the bare fact of having fuller 
purses—the university to that extent yields its de- 
mocracy.” How is this principle to be applied? 
“The impecunious student—simply because his purse 
is empty—cannot live in the more attractive rooms 
or perhaps attend pleasant social functions. So 
much inequality seems unavoidable. And it is not 
really inconsistent with self-respect and genuine 
democratic feeling on the part of either the rich or 
the poor student. The same thing is true regarding 
the necessity of manual labor for the youth who 
largely supports himself by his own toil. .. . The 
trouble comes with the massing of groups of the 
more prosperous students in superior quarters and 
the setting up of a superior style of life. This dan- 
ger inheres in those private residential halls or dor- 
mitories with their luxurious appointments with 
which some universities are afflicted. To some ex- 
tent it inheres in the fraternity system, but at Cor- 
nell it is largely controlled by the large number of 
fraternities and by the intermixture of students of 
all degrees of wealth and poverty in these organi- 
zations. The chief menace to democracy formerly 
lay in the lack of suitable residential halls for the 
men who were not members of fraternities, and 
the contrast between their private lodgings and the 
comfortable houses which the fraternities possessed. 
Obviously the remedy was a system of good resi- 
dential halls. Thanks to the generosity of Mr. 
George F. Baker and also of the alumni a fine be- 
ginning of such a system has already been made. 
No youth, however poor, who occupies a room in 
one of those beautiful and well appointed halls, will 
ever envy the comrade who lives in a fraternity 
house. In that way the provision of residential 
halls has strengthened the democratic spirit and 
facilitated democratic life at Cornell. 
Tue State Must Give More SCHOLARSHIPS 
‘There remains another inequality to be removed. 
The children of the poor, not only in the schools, but 
in the universities, should have equal opportunities 
with the children of the rich. This, however, is 
impossible without the provision of scholarships for 
their tuition and partially at least for their support. : 
The modern state cannot much longer neglect this 
obligation. Provision of scholarships carrying free 
tuition needs to be extended and enlarged so that 
poor boys and girls of superior parts may procure 
the highest education without devoting a large part 
of the time needed for study to the task of self- 
support. The socializing (not to say socialistic) 
spirit of the time may be expected soon to achieve 
this necessary reform. And the influx of this new 
element—the coming to the universities of a con- 
siderable number of highly-endowed and ambitious 
boys and girls from the homes of the poorer classes 
of the community—would vitalize the universities 
with a new, healthy, and vigorous life. One result 
would be that it would then be all the easier to 
exclude all undergraduates who did not take their 
work seriously and who failed to satisfy those high 
intellectual standards which every university should 
maintain, 
HuMANITiIEs O_p AND New 
Touching lightly upon the study of the classics, 
mostly elective, and of course favoring such study 
for its value in imparting the lessons of ancient 
civilization and history, President Schurman points 
out that the war has revealed grave defects in the 
teaching of modern languages. “How ignorant 
America has remained of foreign countries and their 
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people! How little Americans knew, not only of 
enemy nations and their lands, but of France and 
the French, of Belgium and the Belgians, of Italy 
and the Italians, and of all the Balkan peoples and 
countries! If we are to understand and appreciate 
contemporary humanity we must study their lan- 
guages, literatures, history, philosophy, politics, social 
and economic institutions much more intensively than 
has ever yet been done; and the languages and litera- 
ture of a nation must not be divorced from these 
other phases of its life—from its industry, eco- 
nomics, politics, etc.—as was universally the case in 
the past. From the point of view alike of practical 
utility and of humane culture provision must be 
made in American universities for such modern 
studies of the French, German, Spanish, and Italian 
peoples and countries. This knowledge is indis- 
pensable for our industry and commerce, for our 
scientific instruction and information, for our pub- 
lic service, for our conduct of international relations, 
and for the acquisition by the American people of 
all that is best and highest in the achievements and 
institutions and ideas of other peoples. Now that 
the whole civilized world has become a co-operative 
laboratory of art, science, technology, politics, and 
economics, Americans cannot afford to remain in 
ignorance of the intellectual and practical treasures 
accumulated by other great nations and especially, 
not to mention the English-speaking nations, by the 
French, Germans, Spanish, and Italians. 


“American universities must graduate increasing 
numbers of students who shall become experts in 
the language, institutions, economic capacities and 
conditions, politics, history and law, as well as in 
the creative work of art, literature, and philosophy 
of at least one of the great nations of the modern 
world. The student, for example, who is making 
a special study of French should study French his- 
tory as well as French literature,—and not only that, 
but he should also study French politics and gov- 
ernment, the social conditions and institutions of the 
country, and its larger economics, including its phys- 
ical geography, its products, industry, trade, and 
finances. What a boon, for example, it would be 
to the United States if at the close of the war there 
were scores or hundreds of young Americans who 
possessed such knowledge and training with refer- 
ence to Spanish America! 

“What is demanded is that the modern humanities 
--which more and more are taking the place of the 
ancient classics—shall fully and truthfully reveal to 
us modern humanity as it has developed in the 
great nations of the modern civilized world. And 
this comprehension of other nations can be achieved 
only by studying as an independent whole their lan- 
guages, their intellectual and artistic achievements, 
their social and political institutions, and the organi- 
zation and arrangement of ther industrial and prac- 
fi: tical life. To neglect the economic side of life is 
Ma foolishness. But, as has well been said, ‘to recog- 
nize no other is to degrade humanity.’ ” 





ScIENCE PURE AND APPLIED 

President Schurman calls for more science teach- 
ing—pure and applied. There can be no applied 
science till there is science to apply. In science lies 
the solution of the greatest problems that beset 
and oppress the human race. Applied science must 
languish if pure science be neglected. More research 
will always be needed. The teaching of pure science 
has been inadequate in America. Organization of 
* a method therefore is difficult. There is but one 
i way, to give the experimenter leeway. There must 
be laboratories, equipment, etc., but more than all 
the investigator must have free time for original 
BS research. “In the past discoveries have for the most 
part been made in the laboratories of universities 
* and this is likely to continue to be the rule in the 
. future. The great blight on research in American 
niversities is the amount of teaching and routine 
work which falls to the professor. He comes tired 
and jaded to a function which calls for the exercise 
of his best powers in their freshest and most ener- 
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getic condition.” There must be more professors 
with more time and—better pay than now rules. 

“Applied science and engineering have played such 
a prominent and decisive part in the war that the 
public which has witnessed their potency for na- 
tional preservation and supremacy in a great inter- 
national struggle will, it is believed, not be indif- 
ferent on the coming of peace to their value and 
efficacy for national well-being and progress. Cer- 
tainly these subjects will need financial encourage- 
ment in the future on a far larger scale than it has 
heen accorded to them in the past. It was shown 
in the Scientific Monthly for November, 1915, that 
while the annual value of manufacturing industries 
in the United States developed from patented scien- 
tific inventions alone was about four hundred mil- 
lion dollars, the total income for all purposes of all 
the higher institutions of learning in the country 
was only about ninety million dollars. Think of the 
incalculable amount which the electric motor alone 
has added to the wealth of the world! Yet all elec- 
tric motors have come from that magnet going 
round an electric current which Faraday called his 
wife into his laboratory to see on Christmas day, 
1821. Surely the American people, after the war, 
will devote a more generous share of the industrial 
profits of applied science to the encouragement and 
development of schools of engineering, both for 
the improvement of instruction and the enlargement 
and vitalizing of research. ... 

“The best engineering education is a broad and 
sound training in general engineering science rather 
than expertness in some narrow and highly special- 
ized field. Hence in working out the curriculum it 
will be necessary to resist the ambitions of com- 
peting departments to exalt their subjects and deter- 
mine first of all what is essential for the education 
of the engineer under the existing conditions of 
science on the one hand and industrial practice on 
the other. The magnitication and glorification of 
the department must yield to the demands of the 
best possible engineering education for the student. 
In other words, there must be co-operation of de- 
partments and co-ordination of work, all subject to 
the fundamental criterion of the student’s need. 
And if heads of departments are not unselfish 
enough and impartial enough to perform this educa- 
tional service with sole reference to the student’s 
best interest it will be necessary to call into con- 
ference along with them the most thoughtful leaders 
of the engineering profession. In some way the 
problem of the curriculum must be settled on the 
sole ground of what is best for the education of 
the student, that is, the coming engineer. Of course, 
there must be various types of programmes, especial- 
ly in the latter part of the course for siudents of 
various talents. 

SuBVENTIONS CALLED For 

“Under the series of acts of congress which be- 
gan with the first Morrill act’ of 1862, which was 
followed by the second Morrill act, the Hatch act, 
and the Adams act, and of which the latest mani- 
festations are the Smith-Lever and the Smith- 
Hughes acts, the Federal government appropriates 
funds from the treasury of the United States for 
agricultural education and research including exten- 
sion teaching and local demonstration and experi- 
ments in each of the states of the Union. The 
condition of these appropriations, generally speak- 
ing, is that the state shall make equal appropriations 
for the same object. The condition was as wise as 
the policy itself which, in the light of the experi- 
ence of half a century, may safely be pronounced a 
piece of high constructive statesmanship. 

“This policy should be enlarged and extended. Any 
additional appropriations that’ may be needed for 
the development of agricultural science and educa- 
tion and for the dissemination of useful results and 
wise practices among the farmers of the country 
will be money well and fruitfully invested. That, 
however, is not the only extension of the policy 
which has been demanded in recent years. The 
appropriation of federal funds for research in en- 



































































gineering, in other branches of applied science, and 
also in pure science has been advocated by thought- 

ful and patriotic leaders, and the events of the war 
have confirmed the wisdom of their position and 
greatly reinforced their advocacy. America had 
scarcely entered into the war before the government 
appealed to the scientific men of the country to 
furnish them with scientific knowledge and dis- 
coveries for the successful prosecution of the con- 
test. On its material side the war may be described 
as a conflict of pure and applied science in every 
held, but especially in the provinces of physics and 
chemistry. 

“The value of science to the nation having been so 
strikingly demonstrated by the war, the American 
public are not likely to forget or disregard its value, 
on the return of peace, for the well-being of the 
American people and the advancement of American 
civilization. A wise and instructed public opinion 
will insist that the Federal government grant liberal 
subsidies to universities for research and investiga- 
tion in every field of science, pure and applied. It 
has been already said this will not be any new 
policy, but merely an expansion and intensification 
of the policy which for more than half a century the 
nation has practiced in relation to the fundamental 
industry of agriculture. It is quite possible, as it 
would also seem desirable, that in allocating these 
grants for scientific research the limit should not, 
as in the case of agriculture, be drawn with the 
land-grant colleges and universities, but that the 
faculties of all the first-class universities in the 
country should be utilized in this organized national 
effort to wrest new scientific discoveries from the 
world in which we live and about which in the main 
we are still so ignorant. The entire amount of 
money needed to equip and vitalize these agencies 
of research would be very small in comparison with 
the sums spent by the government for many other 
objects less important, And there is no expenditure 
of money in any field whatever which, in the nature 
of the case, is certain to produce results so imme- 
diately and directly helpful and beneficial to the 
people on the material and economic side and so 
certain on the intellectual to enlarge their minds and 
stimulate their powers. 

“The war has taught us that many things which 
have hitherto been left to private initiative must in 
the interests of the nation be taken over by organ- 
ized government. In the past, private munificence, 
on behalf of American education, generous as it 
has been, has not begun to make adequate provision 
for scientific research. The result has been that 
the resources of American universities have not 
enabled them to provide the staff and the laboratory 
equipment necessary either for teaching or research, 
especially in the new and rapidly developing branches 
of science. There is no escape from the conclusion 
that after the war government assistance will be 
necessary if the universities of the country are to 
be manned and equipped in any suitable way for 
carrying on the work of research and investigation 
in all the fields of science, old and new. 

“The one danger incident to government appro- 
priations to universities is government interference 
with their work. Neither university education nor 
scientific research can be conducted upon the dic- 
tation or suggestion of any department of state. 
And if American universities are to continue to do 
their work efficiently they must be left free to do 
it upon their own impulse and under their own 
direction. No doubt if the government finds the 
money for research it has the right to know how 
the money is spent and consequently the right to 
call for reports on that subject and if needs be to 
make inspections. But, however large government 
subsidies may be, the universities must retain their 
full independence and the government must not in 
any way attempt to restrict or interfere with their 
freedom of development. 

Lator SEES THE NEED OF SCIENCE 

“It is interesting to note that in its programme for 
reconstruction after the war, the Labor party of 
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fully recognizes and emphasizes the 


importance of public provision for scientific investi 


Great Britain 


gation and original research. This programme, radi 


cal though it is in character, has created a pro 
nounced impression upon the public, both by its 
comprehensiveness of view and by the fine ethical 
It would be difficult to 


find in any programme ever put forward by any 


spirit which pervades it. 


political party a more just and adequate recognition 
of the part played by science in the modern world 
and the national importance, as well as the national 
obligation of contributing to the advancement of 
science. ‘It is,’ says the programme, ‘perhaps es- 
pecially the Labor party that has the duty of placing 
this advancement of science in the forefront of its 
The party proposes 
to use the surplus wealth of the community for the 


political programme.’ Labor 


common good, From this surplus it declares that 
capital will be found to provide for education, for 
the care of the sick and infirm, and for other hu- 
And 


then with reference to scientific research the pro- 


manitarian objects and public improvements. 


gramme makes the following striking declaration: 
‘From the same source must come the greatly in- 
creased public provision that the Labor party will 
insist on being made for scientific investigation and 
original research, in every branch of knowledge, not 
to say also for the promotion of music, literature 
and fine art, which have been under capitalism so 
greatly neglected, and upon which, so the Labor 
party holds, any real development of civilization 
fundamentally depends. Society, like the individual, 
does not live by bread alone.’ In the same vein 
are the following sentences from the closing para- 
eraph ot the programme: ‘The Labor party has no 
belief in any of the problems of the world being 
solved by will alone. Good will without 
knowledge is warmth without light. Especially in 
all the complexities of politics, in the still undevel- 
oped science of society, the Labor party stands for 
increased study, for the scientific investigation of 
each succeeding problem, for the deliberate organi- 
zation of research, and for a much more rapid dis- 


good 


semination among the whole people of all the science 
that And the last sentence of the pro- 
eramme is as follows: ‘If is the mother of 
freedom, science, to the Labor party, must be the 


exists.’ 
law 
parent of law.’” 
THE Crisis IN MeEpIcAL EDUCATION 

One of the subheads in this most interesting re- 
port is “The Crisis in Medical Education.” Presi- 
dent Schurman speaking of the university’s medical 
college says it must control a hospital of its own. 
Lack of this hampers its medical work and its scien- 
tific investigations. Medical knowledge is complete 
only when it embraces the scientific as well as the 
clinical facts of the case. The school and the hos- 
pital must be on the same site or as close together 
as practicable. The pathology of glass jars must 
be superseded or at any rate supplemented by the 
pathology of the sick room. 


Fut, Time MepIcaAL TEACHING 

“But the greatest reform of all which such unifica- 
tion of hospital and medical school would render 
possible would be in the teaching of the clinical sub- 
jects themselves. The professors of medicine, sur- 
gery, and obstetrics are to-day busy practitioners and 
their duties in the medical college are, generally 
speaking, a side-issue with them. But no man can 
serve two masters. And it is impossible for a pro- 
fessor to give much time and thought to teaching 
and research if he is absorbed from day to day in 
the demands of a large medical practice, to say noth- 
ing of his hospital appointment. The only solution of 
the problem of clinical teaching is to pay the profes- 
sor adequately for his services. He would then de- 


vote the greater part of his time to teaching and re- 
search, though it might be an advantage in his teach- 
ing work if he retained a modicum of private prac- 
tice. Primarily, however, such a professor would be 
recognized as a teacher and investigator and only in a 
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minor degree as a practitioner. But all this would be 
impossible if the clinical professors are not given con- 
trol of hospital wards and out-patient departments 
with ample laboratory accommodations in immediate 
proximity to these wards for research in the nature 
of the diseases which the patients bring before them. 


“This system has long been in vogue in other civil- 
ized countries. In Germany the professor of med- 
icine is a hospital clinician and a laboratory director, 
but not primarily in private practice. The univer- 
sities with their departments of medicine and the 
hospitals are both alike state institutions. And how- 
ever various the interrelation between them, the pro- 
iessor is always supreme, both in the ward and in the 
lecture theater. His aim is a three-fold one; the 
treatment of disease, the education of the student, 
and the pursuance of research. Substantially the 
same arrangement exists in England where, how- 
ever, the hospitals are privately managed and sup- 
ported by voluntary subscriptions. But the managers 
of these hospitals recognize that the hospital is the 
better for the presence of the medical school—better 
not only for the medical staff, but also vastly better 
for the patients. The medical schools in London, 
which constitute more than half of all the medical 
schools in England and Wales, developed from hos- 
pitals and are still generally controlled by hospitals. 
Surely a very striking demonstration of the value 
to hospitals of medical schools! 


“The alliance of hospitals and medical schools has 
happily already begun in this country. Four medical 
schools already control their own hospitals. It seems 
safe to predict that within the course of a dozen 
years no medical school in the United States can 
chaim to be in the first class if it does not control its 
own hospital. Within the same period it seems 
probable that every large city hospital must be con- 
ducted on a teaching or “medical institution” basis, 
if it is to have a scientifically trained staff and those 
laboratories which are more and more necessary 
for modern diagnosis and treatment. 


PROFESSORIAL STATUS AND SALARIES 


“The supreme condition, however, at the present 
time, of any marked improvement in American col- 
leges and universities is the raising of the salaries 
of the members of the instructing staff. The pe- 
cuniary attraction of the teaching profession must 
be very considerably increased. Of there 
will always be men who enter the profession from 
the love of the work and the opportunity it offers of 
realizing their highest ideals of life. Such men 
will become teachers whatever the pecuniary sacri- 
fice involved. These, however, will always be a 
minority, and other motives as well must be ap- 
pealed to in the case of the average individual if 
the normal supply of good teachers is to be main- 
tained. The teacher must be paid, if not in pro- 
portion to the value of the high service he performs 
for society, at least on the basis of the compensa- 
tion received by men of equal intelligence, education, 
and energy in other professions. And the 
the profession of teaching is put on that sound eco- 
nomic basis the better it will be for the cause of 
education in America. Little improvement has been 
made in the salaries of and in- 
structors in the colleges and universities of the coun- 
try since the opening of the twentieth century. And 
the colleges and universities are bound to deteriorate 
if they are unable to pay the professor a salary 
which will afford a decent livelihood for his family, 
or which is near the equivalent of what he himself 
If the public 


course, 


sooner 


the professors 


might earn in another profession, 
wants good teachers it must adopt the obvious, but 
hitherto very generally disregarded, principle of pay- 
ing them fair salaries. No doubt the colleges and 
universities get much unpaid service from affection, 
from loyalty, from sentiment. But 
the laborer is worthy of his hire and should receive 
it. Philanthropists who would inaugurate a states- 
manlike policy in higher education should give their 
money for the liberal endowment of professorships.” 
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The South American Crisis 


OR about two weeks now the daily papers have 


been publishing dispatches indicative of pos- 
sible war between Chile and Peru. These 


stories dealt with the alleged withdrawal of ministers 
and consuls of each country from the other, and 
with rumors of mobilization by Chile. President 
Wilson is said to have proffered his offices in media- 
tion of the dispute. We know very little in this 
country about the international politics of Latin- 
America, outside of a vague idea that Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile, the big three, are in some sort of 
there, and that 
Argentina curiously refrained from lining up with 
other nations against the late war. 
Some students of affairs think that Germany is 


combination to dominate affairs 


Germany in 


stirring up trouble, with the intention of “fishing in 
troubled waters” and getting 
out of the confusion over the setting up of a League 
of Nations. 
people of the United States are preparing to go after 
South American trade, it were well that we should 
know something about a condition or complication 
that threatens the peace of the southern hemisphere. 
The clearest exposition of the crisis in question that 


something for herself 


In view of the fact that the business 


has been put forth in the daily press is probably the 
one given on the editorial page of the Christian 
Science Monitor, which is reproduced herewith: 
“The Tacna-Arica question in South America has 
generally been likened to the Alsace-Lorraine ques- 
tion in Western Europe, as the latter affected the 
tranquillity of a continent for nearly half a cen- 
tury. About nine years after the exaction of Alsace- 
Lorraine from France by Germany, or in February, 
1879, Chile seized the Bolivian port of Antofagasta. 
Two months later, Peru, as the ally of Bolivia, de- 
clared war on Chile. On November 19, after several 
Peruvian and Bo- 
livian forces were almost annihilated at Dolores. 


serious mishaps, the combined 


“By the following autumn, Chile was in posses- 
sion of all the disputed territory, and, through the 
mediation of the United States that 
country, peace was negotiated and apparently estab- 


minister to 
lished. The conditions imposed by Chile, however, 
were not accepted by the allies, and there ensued 
the battle of Miraflores, which gave to the Chileans 
important Peruvian 
Aiter desultory 


possession of practically all 
cities, including Lima and Callao. 
fighting, extending to October 20, 1883, a treaty dic- 
tated by Chile was signed, under the terms of which 
Bolivia ceded to Chile the province of Antofagasta, 
while Peru gave up TJarapaca in perpetuity, and 
Tacna and Arica, or Tacna-Arica, as the territory 
is now familiarly called, for ten years, a plebiscite 
at the end of that period to determine whether the 
inhabitants wished to return to to remain 
under Chilean rule. 


Peru or 


“For one reason or another Chile has, in the past, 
withheld consent to the submission of the question 
In 1900 
the Chilean congress practically refused to observe 
The Chilean revolu- 


to a popular vote of the territory affected. 


the convention for a plebiscite. 
tion which began at about that time, and which in- 
volved many affecting the 
United States, retarded a settlement of the terri- 
torial dispute with Bolivia. The matter 
was never dropped, but an arrangement by arbitra- 


complications, some 


Peru and 
tion, brought about mainly through the good offices 
of Great Britain, was at a promising stage when the 
great war intervened and upset all plans, 

“There is litthe doubt, in fact it is generally ad- 
mitted, that the immediate cause of the anti-Chilean 
demonstrations in Peru and Bolivia within the last 
two or three weeks has been due, in a large meas- 
ure, if not altogether, to President Wilson’s enun- 
ciation of the doctrine of self-determination in the 
controversies, In other words, 


that 


settlement of such 


the conviction is Peru and Bolivia are 


striving to force what they believe to be the justice 


strong 


of their territorial claims upon the attention of the 


peace conference, 
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“There have been some acts of violence, and some 
of the tendencies of popular feeling in the three re 
publics would make it appear that hostile action is 
probable. This would be rather injurious than bene- 
ficial to Peru and Bolivia, for war would render a 
settlement of the territorial question more difficult, 
if it did not make it, at this time, altogether im- 
possible. As in all such cases there are as many 
counter-charges as charges, and the possible invo- 
cation of the Monroe Doctrine by one or other of 
the parties, in case it should appear to be at a dis- 
advantage before the peace conference, would add 
to the complications 


“Influences are operating, however, to prevent the 
dispute from developing into another armed clash 
between the three nations, or, at least, to postpone 
any hostile activities until President Wilson shall 
have an opportunity of stating the attitude of the 
United States toward the territorial question and 
its adjustment. It would be deplorable should any 
of the republics concerned take hasty action, as 
there is reason to believe that the trouble might 
spread, because of the present strained condition of 
thought in Argentina and other of the neighboring 
republics.” 
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A New American Verse Form 


By Addison Lewis 


FEW words will explain the method under- 
A lying “Advertisements to Posterity.” The 

many advantages in emphasis and of beauty 
(when rightly employed) of the advertising form, or 
layout, have in the poems which will follow been 
converted to the uses of poetry. In other words, all 
the freedom of the irregular length of lines, all the 
variety of type sizes and fonts, of borders, inden- 
tions and spacing are thus at the behest, or mercy, as 
you will, of the poet, who finds the regular beat and 
rhyme of formal versilication irksome or inade- 
quate to the expression of his mood or idea. 


Some one has probably already made the mental 
reservation—“There is nothing new in all this. It 
is simply calling free verse by another name.” Free 
verse, indeed, is irregular lines, and stanzas of no 
definite length, but free verse has not gone beyond 
straight” versifica- 


these two simple variations on 
tion. It has virtually not scratched the rich deposits 
latent in the type cases of every printshop and pub- 
lication that sets advertising. 

The odd lines and unbalanced stanzas of free verse 
show a groping in that way, but I have not yet 
seen any definite reason advanced beyond the vague 
one of “mood” to explain its liberties. 

Frankly importing the means of advertising to the 
uses of poetry gives us that reason, a reason which 
cannot be quickly denied or swept aside by the 
skeptical, at least in so far as its use by American 
poets is concerned, because advertising, per se, is 
probably the most notable contribution of America 
to the manifold uses of the printed word. 

I believe it is safe, then, to say that the uncon- 
scious tendency of American poets to borrow adver- 
tising means of expression and of American readers 
to respond to them is evidenced in the tremendous 
vogue of free verse among our countrymen. 

It only remained for some one to state that re- 
lation baldly. 

I commend my discovery, if it is such, with the 
new vistas it opens for American poetry, to the 
brotherhood with whom I claim an humble kinship, 
in the hope that, ignoring the pratings of the ped- 
diers of cant and affectation, they will recognize 
the potency and beauty of this truly American form 
of expression. 

Finally, I may add in rebuttal to any who may 
claim that the use of this form must presuppose a 
technical education in the mysteries of the print shop, 
that such knowledge is not so difficult by far to ac- 
quire as the requirements of formal versification. 
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Portrait 
ofa 


Soldier 


He was burned at Thierry 


(In a powder explosion) 


But he speaks lightly of it 
or not at all. 


One of his ears is melted to half normal | 
(And the flesh of his face is brick-red parchment) 
He wears the overseas cap 
With a jaunty, self-conscious air— 
Some fool dropped a 
cigarette stub on a bag 
of powder ina dug-out. 


He admitted this under 
pressure— 


He 1s more 
interested 
in girls. 


Lately he stood near a gun used in the Liberty Loan— 


A curious crowd pressed him to explain its working, 


But this boy artilleryman 
Stole away to meet a sweetheart. 


Ask of the gunning he has done 
And how the Boche takes the American thrusts— 


He pretends ignorance and speaks 
About his heart conquests in France— 


Yes, while his sick leave lasts—woe to the maids of 
l’Amerique 
With this Don Juan Hashing across the horizon, 


Yet I have seen him in girl’s company 
Unable to raise his eyes for modesty. 


Everyone Pities Him 
And calls him 


‘Bill of the Fighting 151st”’ 
Pity Him! 


I am fifty-two and rated well— 


I would give half I own to live one 
day of the hell he’s seen. 


Advertisements 


to Posterity 
by ADDISON LEWIS. 
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Rhyme in the Classics 
By William Marion Reedy 


URELY to students and lovers of verse in the 


so-called “dead” languages up, or down, to 
now, no apology is necessary for giving to Mr. 
William 


the space that article occupied in last week’s issue. 


Vincent Byars’ ““The Rhymes of Horace” 


It is an important discovery Mr. Byars develops 


in this sequel to “The Return of the Immortals,” 


in our issue of November 22nd, namely the exist- 
ence of rhyme in the classic poets, Greek, Roman 
classics having 


and Hebrew, the teachers of the 


failed to find such rhyming and rhyme schemes. 


Mr. Byars has found them and points them out 


unmistakably. He proves his case from Horace. 
He shows there is rhyme in the translations of the 
Scriptures by St. Jerome, and he proves that Horace 
rhymes in all our couplets, quatrains, etc. He proves, 
furthermore, that Horace rhymes copiously in coup- 
lets so numerous as to be unbelievable. And Horace’s 
rhymes are nearly always surprising, and part of the 
surprise is that when he does not rhyme as we ex- 
pect him to do, he rhymes better. Mr. Byars’ dis- 
covery pends upon a new method of reading classical 
verse, and, to us, a strange manner of speaking with 
It hangs too on following an 
Italian him. We 


know that the classics were at first passed from man 


the lips and nasally. 
pronunciation, if I understand 
to man mnemonically. Many of us have wondered 
at the memory feats involved in this. The rhyme in 
the classics would materially assist in the memoriza- 
tion, I should say. 

Mr. Byars has worked out these classical rhymes 
When 


you understand, you catch the rhymes, or clear or 


in such a fashion that none can ignore them. 


subtle, even as you catch them in the best examples 
of Miss Amy Lowell’s “polyphonic prose,” in “Can 
Grande’s Castle.” Indeed, these rhymes are like the 
cat in the puzzle picture, invisible at first glance, but 
once discerned, thereafter inescapable to the eye. In 
reading Miss Lowell’s polyphonic prose you can’t 
avoid thinking that there are more rhymes and as- 
sonances in it that she herself knows. Mr. Byars’ 
example of Horace’s “Quem Tu, Melpomene,’ mod- 


ernized from Smart (1830), might have been taken 


from one of Miss Lowell’s “polyphonic prose” 
poems, and it is strikingly similar in its rhyme 
scheme to the work in French of Paul Fort. 


Some classical professors to whom I have spoken 
on the subject have laughed at this discovery. Very 
well. John Addington Symonds was somewhat of 
Here is what he says in his book “Wine, 
with the mediaeval 
Latin student songs and the goliards: “We have 
reason to conjecture that the Romans during the 


a Latinist. 


Woman and Song,” dealing 


clasical period of their literature used accentual 
rhymes for popular poetry, while quantitative 
meters formed on the Greek models were the 


artificial modes employed by cultivated writers.” 


Symonds’ conjecture becomes a demonstration in the 
discovery of Mr. Byars who finds accentual rhymes 
cultivated classical writers, not alone 


in the most 


Roman, but Greek and Hebrew. This discovery ex- 
plains how it is that Christian Latin, so-called, the 
Latin of St. Augustine’s “Confessions” and of the 
“Dies 


form of Cicero’s prose or 


Irae’ is, as Symonds says, “not a decadent 
Virgil's verse, but a de- 
velopment of the Roman speech in accordance with 
The 


development of mediaeval rhyming Latin was simple 


the new conditions introduced by Christianity.” 


because the rhyme was always there in classical 
Latin, properly read. 

Mr. Byars’ revelation is important, It may change 
utterly our understanding of the charm of the clas- 
sic, as it must revolutionize the teaching of them. 
What Mr. 
merely poetry in rhyme or without it, but the real 
and their real syn- 


Byars is writing about is, finally, not 


nature of the ancient languages 
tax, knowledge of which depends on their rhyming 
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poetry. The test for realizing the knowledge is the 
ability to read at least ten lines of the verse of the 
Augustan age in the time and syntax of the Augustan 
“verse,” it turns on 


age—on its rhymes—as, being 


rhyme. 


From my good friend Owen Merryhue, in New 
York, comes an unique contribution to this dis- 
cussion. He 
Latin is 


says “Byars’ article on 


more 


rhyme in 
Trish. 


dis- 


one attempt to rob the 


Gaelic was the first language in which 
tinguishable rhyme was written, and Irish mission- 
aries carried the art to Rome. That’s how it got 
into the Pange Lingua, etc. 1 think a man named 
Sedulius (Sheil in Gaelic) is entitled to the credit 
—if there be credit—for rhyme has enabled more 
poems to be written without reason than ever could 
have ‘got over’ had they been in vers libre”’ Mr. 
Byars says: “Only a few sentences are left of St. 
They were found in a German con- 
vent—St. Gall having undertaken to teach the Ger- 
mans how to spell in Latin ‘time.’ The few sen- 
tences left of his books show that he knew how to 
Virgil’s poems for what they are—rhyming 
poems throughout. Irish verse, so far as I have ever 
been able to get at .its sounds through its spelling, 
is the most classical in Europe.” But the Irish 
surely did not anticipate Homer and St. Jerome 
in the invention of rhyme and they couldn’t well 


have beaten the Hebrews to it. 


The professors and pedants may deny 
new thing, but there it is, patent to eye and ear, 
once the strain is caught in a reading of a Latin or 
Greek or Hebrew poem after the manner of Mr. 


Gall’s prosody. 


read 


this 


Vachel Lindsay’s chanting of his own verses. 
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Fed 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


HEN I have heard your cry for me, 
I am hushed with ecstasy; 
I am held by awe to see 

You tortured by your wish for me. 


You ask and I receive instead; 
By your hunger I am fed. 


eo Ln & 2, 
—" “" .° “° 


Occasional Observations 
By Horace Flack 


Habits AND THE DIFFICULTY OF CONVERSION 
NE of the most disagreeable things ever said 
whole, said in 
She studied the 
human race for the purpose of writing French fiction 


about mankind as a was 


French. And by a woman. 
and summed the result in a sentence: “The more | 
know men, the more | admire dogs.” 
It is too witty. It 
| prefer the open-minded meth 


I resent this. is too French. 
It is too dogmatic. 
ods of Fabre, who, though French, was never dog- 
matic. As he did not know men, he studied bugs 
The more he studied them, the more 


He came 


and insects. 


he admired them on their own account. 


finally to have a genius for admiration. As he 
applied it to wasps and spiders, it made him famous 
finally. His fame was long postponed. He lived 


to be over ninety and spent about seventy years of 
his life in a quiet attempt to find out a little more 
of the meaning of life on earth than any one had 
known before him. 

I do not know that he succeeded, I do not know 
that he ought to have succeeded. But in trying his 
best he found that if he disturbed wasps and spiders, 
he lost his best opportunities for learning to admire 
Hence, the more | know of bugs and insects, 
the more | men like admire 
Fabre had it, It 


them. 


admire Fabre, | 


“nerve,” was real nerve He 


self-possessed with a_ hornet 


Any one who can do that,— 


could be perfectly 


crawling on his wrist, 
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who can be entirely self-possessed with a hornet 


crawling on him,—has real nerve. No one else has. 


That is the test. It is the test of inoffensiveness 


The man who does not offend hornets will 
never be stung by hornets. But there are few 
Fabres. Perhaps you are one of them. If so, you 


may learn to admire hornets,—no matter how easily 
they lose their self-possession. 

I prefer ants, as admired by Solomon,—especially 
the large, black ants which have a habit of exploring 
all parts of any human body they find in reach of 
investigation, They bite quite forcibly. This, how- 
ever, seems to be one of their methods of research. 
Any one who sits at the foot of a tree with moss 
around the roots, is likely to be investigated thor- 
oughly by as many as a dozen black ants in the 
first half As they 


suppose when 


hour. do not bite uselessly, I 
that 


crawled down under my 


one of several which have 
collar, gives me a sharp 
and sudden pinch, he wishes to find whether or not 
I am alive. By keeping: quiet when thus pinched, 
I have learned to admire black ants more and more, 
the more I know of hornets, wasps, spiders, snakes, 
toads and tyrants. My self-possession is equal to 
the study of ants. I leave hornets and tarantulas 
to the pupils of Fabre. 

As Fabre lived from “the age of Napoleon” to 
our own times, and spent nearly the whole of the 
Nineteenth century in learning the meaning of life 
in the Twentieth, I hope I may finally read all he 
As I have not done so, I do not know 


From his obitu- 


has written. 
his conclusion,—if he reached one. 
ary, lately published by the United States govern- 
ment for purposes of public instruction in manners 
and morals, it appears that the bugs and insects he 
knew best “learn nothing and forget nothing,” being 
altogether admirable, not because of what they learn 
but because of what they do not forget. In other 
have habits. They are “instinctive,” 
What is 


clusion about them, was said of 


words, they 


not reasonable. said to be Fabre’s con- 


French Bourbons. 
A Bourbon, a person who “learns nothing and for- 
vets nothing,” cannot survive a change of habits. 
He must have his own way or die. 

I hold with Solomon, on the other hand, in the 
case of the large black ants | make a specialty of 
When one of them tried to carry a dead 
trunk of a maple 
tree, he (or more accurately, she or it) fell back 
The caterpillar probably weighed at 
least five times as much as the ant. Perseverance 
after failure is a habit of black ants. Some black 
ants might have spent the day, failing and falling 
back. When this one found it impossible to ascend 
head first, with his burden, he reversed his habits 
completely, He turned his head down and backed 
up, with the caterpillar still in his possession when 
He was 
an ant of genius. He He also 
He succeeded through the con- 


admiring. 
caterpillar twenty feet up the 


repeatedly, 


he disappeared above the fork of the tree. 
reversed himself. 
converted himself. 
verse. 

“reaction” as the ex- 
planation of life on earth. I hold that any animal 
reverse his habits completely can be 
likes. He 


reasonable in backing up or 


| do not believe in mere 
which can 
also. 


down, 


rational if he can be reasonable 
He is clearly 
when, with the odds a hundred to one against suc- 
vindicates the experiment. 

black ant its own habits 
ant-habits thus, and 
As I saw this myself, with my own eyes, 


cess, the result 
reverse 


succeed against the 


| have seen a 
and all 
odds. 

helped by a hand lens, I do not need to quote ac- 
cepted authorities for it, offer it for the 
benefit of the accepted authorities, who are experi- 


and | 


menting with all animals on earth (especially on 
my own kind) on the theory that we merely “re- 
act” automatically as a result of,—well of some- 
thing or other, which makes us subject to control 
know how to experiment with us, 


hy those who 


politically and otherwise. 


With the odds a hundred to one against success 
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in reversing our habits, I believe that success is 
always possible. I thank Fabre for all he has 
taught me of spiders, but I thank Solomon. still 
more. For the more I know of ants, the more I 
admire men, who have minds of their own and use 


them. 
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Is It Finished? 


By Patience Worth 


So much interest is manifested by readers of the Mir 
ROR in the literary work of Patience Worth, transmitted by 
way of the ouija-board to Mrs. John H. Curran and almost 
anyone who may sit with her, that in response to requests 
for mere of such writings by the alleged spirit of a woman 
who lived long ago, there is here presented a poem in the 


meter of Longfellow’s “Hiawatha,” written shortly before 


the armistice. It is descriptive of a night scene in No 
Man’s Land, with symbolical significances. 


OGETHER we traversed the shadow, 
T Knowing well the shade and pitfall, 
Seeing in the nights of horror 

And the din of wrathful battle, 


Our redemption and the Saviour 
Who stood emblem of our sorrow. 


Through the mire and bloody water, 
Over root and sodden meadow, 

Skulking in the cavernous pits’ opes, 
Crawling lengthwise o’er the slimed way, 
Onward coursing, slow proceeding, 
Each with Fear and Valor comrade, 
Each with sweat and blood bemingled, 
Onward, onward, ne’er arriving. 


And the gnash of hell and champing 
Of the chained monsters’ fetters, 
Sounds upon the deathy silence, 
Shrieking, wailing, fear inspiring. 
Onward, onward, ne’er arriving. 


Fitful flashing, through the midnight, 
Streaked with fire and lapping tongue-flames, 
Comes Remembrance, like a white nun, 
Bearing roses, dead and dying, 

And her smile is haunting, beckoning. 

And I touch you in the darkness, 

As you shrink to fail some missile, 

And I feel your warm blood spurting! 

And the white nun fadeth in it. 


We together in the midnight, 

In the rain of fire and shrapnel, 
In the bedlam of destruction, 

In the false grasp of the mighty, 
We together, still proceeding, 
Onward, onward, ne’er arriving. 


Morning cometh and her ankles 
Clank of metal, cymbal sounding, 
And her voice is false, betraying, 
Calling “Comrade.” She is lying! 
White her brow is gleaming yonder 
Where the East-way lieth open 

And the tree trunks, stretching ghastly 
Tortured arms unto the heavens, 
And the curling smokes, arising, 
Tell of comrades and of comfort, 

Of deliverance out the dinning. 


We together, still progressing, 

Now arising, onward moving, 

Half unbending, half reclining, 

Toward the brightness of the East-way, 
Toward the roadway lying yonder, 

Cut asunder, ’cross and sunder 

Till it seemeth but a chasm, 

But a smoking throat of horror. 

Yet our feet must make the paces, 
Mark them with our blood and dam them 
With the fire that is within us, 

With the holy fire of justice! 
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And the young day seemeth pall-like, 
Cool and restful, yea and tomb-like, 
Wrapped of blossoms, still exuding 
Scents that wrack us, scents that urge us, 
Like a beckoning hand that biddeth, 
Like a calling voice that cryeth 

Out the din and out the battle, 

Out the night and out the blackness. 

We together, still proceeding, 

Onward, onward, ne’er arriving. 


I am mindful of you, comrade 

I am glorified within you. 

I who struggle, now in terror, 
Half in anguish, half in wildness, 
But to bear you to the campfire, 
To the mercy, to the comrades, 
Back beyond this hellish conflict, 
Back beyond this riven roadway. 
And my throat is parched and calling 
Names that fitfully elude me 
While I dance a foolish measure 
Back in Mobile, where I left her. 
Dancing, dancing, still proceeding 
Ever onward, ne’er arriving. 


Then I falter, stumbling blindly, 
Catching wildly, vainly striving 

To uplift you, you who cling me 
Weakly, resting, unresisting. 

And I hear a mocker singing, 

Singing like all hell and angels! 

And I see him, sitting grandly 

With his brown throat swelling, swelling, 
Singing gladly, singing loudly, 

Out there in the swinging grapevine— 
And I smell the rose’s garden 

And the honeysuckle near it, 

And I hear her, stepping, stepping, 
See her watching, see her waiting, 
While the heat and lazy music 

Make me weary, make me sorry. 

We together, making onward, 

Still proceeding, ne’er arriving. 


Will the dinning never silence? 

Will the shrieking never quiet? 

Will the roadway, lying yonder, 
Always stretch so? Always stretch so? 
I might make it—but the mocker 

Still is singing, singing, singing, 

And the white fields seem before me 
With their rows on rows of cotton 
And the songs that drift up from them, 
Songs of harmony and music 

That emits from throats that labour; 
Gladdened singing, happy singing 

Of the negro at his hoeing, 

Of the cotton and its growing. 

We together still press onward, 

E’er progressing, ne’er arriving, 

Till I find my lips are praying. 

Strange the words and strange the utterance! 


Still proceeding, still on-pressing, 
Blindly striving, struggling, fighting, 
We together, comrades always! 
Evermore the shrieking, shrilling, 
Damning, cursing throats are crying! 
Evermore the current’s on-rush, 
Glad-faced, youth-faced, rushing torrents, 
Lashing high their waves of crimson, 
Jetting forth their warm founts gladly, 
Spurting, flooding, never flinching, 
Onward pressing, ne’er arriving. 


On they come in long-limbed splendor. 
Gleaming is their armour, glistening. 
Not a sword or blade upraising. 

Not an outcry. Not a murmur. 

Each doth press his brother forward. 
Each doth lean upon his neighbor, 











While the sun is coming surely, 


Coming o’er the ghastly night-wounds, 
Giving up the dead to daylight, 
Giving up the night to justice. 

And the hot waves still are pressing, 
Flowing, swirling, spurting forward 
Till they stop them with the outcry 
With the gladsome, “It is finished!” 


We together, comrade, pressing 
Onward, onward, ever pressing, 

We together through the battle. 

We together through the raging 
Stumbling blindly, still 1 cling thee 
You who fled me hours before this 
And I fling thee, fling thee from me, 
In bewildered consternation. 

We apart, no more proceeding 
Onward, onward, ne’er arriving. 


With the final seal they said it: 
“Tt is finished.” “It is finished.” 
And I watch the early morning 
Slowly coming, slowly crawling 
With her weight of woe and anguish, 
With her tearful sons and daughters, 
And I hear them take up gladly 
Songs and singing, shouts triumphant, 
As I sit before them dreaming, 
Dreaming of the night and darkness, 
Dreaming of the hell and battle, 
And I murmur, “Is it finished?” 
We together, onward pressing, 
Still proceeding, ne’er arriving! 

A 
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The Seventh Tier Soviet 


By Roger N. Baldwin 


On Oct. 8th, Roger Baldwin, Director of the 
National Civil Liberties Bureau, refusing to comply 
with his summons for physical examination, gave 
himself up to the authorities as a deliberate violator 
of the draft act. On Oct. 30th he appeared before 
Judge Mayer, and in a brief statement, remarkable 
for intellectual clarity as well as warm human faith, 
set forth his position as a conscientious objector to 
all wars and to every form of conscription—an ab- 
solutist, He is now serving one year’s imprisonment 
in the Newark penitentiary. This sketch was writ- 
ten for THe Liperator during the weeks Baldwin 
spent in the Tombs awaiting trial. St. Louis has 
a special interest in Baldwin, for it was here that 
he developed as a reformer to a finish. He was 
secretary and general manager of the Civic League. 


ARLY morning on the federal tier—the sev- 
E enth story of the iron cages of the Tombs. 

The rattle of heavy keys in grated doors, open- 
ing for our two hours’ exercise; the bustle of prison 
help up and down the corridors with tins of break- 
fast “coffee,” half sour bread and sodden mush; 
the ringing announcement of “barber on seventh” ; 
the white-coated waiter from the prison restaurant 
taking orders for real food from those with real 
money ! 

And then the forty or fifty of us “federals” tramp- 
ing up and down in little groups along the narrow 
corridor between cell bars and gratings. We are a 
mixed lot these days of federalization—when theft 
from railroad, telephone or telegraph property is a 
federal crime, and stealing khaki as against black 
goods brings you to Uncle Sam instead of Father 
Knickerbocker. But only a few of us steal for a 
living. We are for the most part aristocrats in 
crime, “war criminals” whose offenses range from 
too much patriotism to too little. 

Wearing uniforms when you shouldn't, selling 
drugs to soldiers, registering too frequently in the 
draft—-too much patriotism; talking against the war, 
the government or England, or neglecting the draft 
—too little patriotism. One of us is a man of Irish- 
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(;erman parentage held for seditious remarks (when 


drunk), and doubtless to be convicted on his birth 
certiticate. Another, a British Socialist, a sailor 
with international socialism resplendently tattooed 
all over chest and arms, waiting to do eighteen 
months for bringing over a letter on his person (in 
violation of the international postal regulations). A 
young Hindu—graduate of the University of Cal- 
cutta with a scholarship at Harvard—is held under 
$25,000 bail for nine months still without trial, for 
advocating the freeing of India from British rule. 
Four Bolsheviks of the East Side await transpor- 
tation to Atlanta to serve twenty-year sentences— 
their crime, circulating handbills attacking the Presi- 
dent for military intervention in Russia. (And the 
Republican leaders still out of jail.) Two brothers 
—self-styled gangsters, heroes of a hundred crimes 
—let us in to the inner life of a world known be- 
fore only through the movies. 

Two or three groups detach themselves from the 
morning parade. They edge into my cell—and the 
daily meeting of the seventh tier Soviet is on. 

“Found a new kind of bug last night—six kinds 
in all,’ announces one of the Bolsheviks. 

“Well, the old original is still with me,’ quoth 
I, lifting the two sets of blankets off the wire spring 
bunk. “One of you fellows get the bed-bug gun, 
and let’s shoot these blankets. I used to think I 
knew something about prisons and jails. Been in 
dozens of them as an investigator and visitor. But 
no one can really know what prison means until 
he’s been in himself. It’s the difference between 
looking at a show, and real life. I used to think 


” 


, 


prisons could be reformed 

“Aw, to hell wid de reformers,” says Tony, the 
gangster, settling down on the bed for a smoke, 
“They was the woist bunch we ever had. All the 
guys was against them. The Mitchel crowd was 
just for show—to see how good they could make 
things look. They never got down to the men. 
Take Osborne at Sing Sing. He was different. He 
let the men run the place. Every guy was on the 
square. But no prison don’t help nobody. It makes 
more crooks. Look at us. Most of us young fel- 
lers—and see all them kids downstairs, sixteen to 
twenty-one—and one of them in short pants, don’t 
look over twelve. Well, what you don’t know when 
you get in, you learn before you get out.” 

“I tell you,” says the little Bolshevik, in Russian- 
Yiddish accent, brushing back a mop of long hair 
and adjusting tortoise shell spectacles, “if the ob- 
ject of prison is betterment of human beings it is a 
failure. If it is to protect property, it may be some 
success. But every year it eats up and makes use- 
less thousands of youth all over the world. ‘The 
only way is to abolish prisons altogether. For 
people who are dopes or weak-minded, hospitals are 
enough. But no punishment anywhere, only cure. 
Russia will abolish them. And Russian prisons are 
not so bad as American. There we had fresh air, 
outside windows, food from outside and visits at 
our cells. We did not pay, pay, pay all the time 
as here, for everything we need. Here it is all 
graft. You can break all the rules if you pay the 
keepers, and you get nothing if you don’t. Yester- 








day the head keeper 
“It is not the graft,” interrupted the young Hindu 
revolutionist, in eager broken English. “It is the— 
monotony—twenty hours in the cell day after day— 
it kills the soul, the spirit. You cannot concentrate. 
You cannot read long. No exercise, no fresh air— 
the mind, the soul dies. But you will have prisons 
many years. The great struggle will come now 
after the war—many more will go to prison for 
political offenses, for labor troubles. Peace will be 
only a white-man peace. The imperialists will still 
rule to exploit the non-white races. The conflicts 
will keep the prisons full. As long as there is con- 
flict in society, there will be prisoners.” This with 
the finality of a challenge to the Bolsheviks and 
dreamers. 
I take up the cudgels, groping for something 
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“practical.” Well, there are a lot of reforms that 
could be made so that prisons would be hospitals. 
The main trouble is not the prisons, but the crim- 
inal law. The idea of punishment is at the bottom 
of it. But the great crime is poverty. Rich folks 
don’t often get caught, and when they do, every- 
thing is fixed for them,—bail, lawyers, appeals, poli- 
tics and even the newspapers. Lack of bail is what 
keeps this place full. All here are poor. And they 
are just about like the folks outside. Those in 
here are just the ones that happened to get caught. 
You could swap ’em for an equal number outside 
picked off the streets at random—and society would 
be no worse or better. Even take Tony and his 
gang. They are crooks, and proud of it—guilty of 
everything in the code from murder down, and yet 
I leave it to you all if there are smarter, squarer 
or better-hearted fellows here. There are thousands 
of gangsters in New York and the police never get 
but a few. Prison doesn’t cure gangs. 


Tony, who had been translating into his own 
language (which is unprintable—and here edited), 
got up, on fire. “You've got de idea. The gangs 
is jist natural. They are all over New York. That’s 
the way every few blocks gits organized. They fight 
each other—and they fight the police. And the 
police are just as big crooks as the gangs. Yes, 
and the reformers can’t change them from the top. 
They was the same under Mitchel—except the high- 
brows at the top. Locking up the gangsters don’t 
stop nothin” I tell you how to fix it. Have the 
whole city organized into neighborhoods. Each 
one pick its own leader, see. The leaders get to- 
gether and make the rules and settles the trouble. 
You won't need no police then. Everybody would 
be in on it. The regular fellows everybody agrees 
on would run things—not the cops.” 

“Say, what’s this?” puts in Bolshevik No. 2, 
from the doorway. “New York divided up into 
Soviet gangs? I did not know you are so ready 
for revolution!” 

“Well, Tony’s right,” I decide. “You can’t con- 
trol organized crime from on top. Only the gang 
itself can change its purpose. Give them a chance 
for another purpose is Tony’s idea. That’s good 
democratic dope. And you’ve got to do the same 
with individuals who go wrong. Give them the 
chance to change their habits—prison never does 
that. Reforming courts and prisons can’t do it. 
Here in New York after years of reform and work 
for children, there are almost a hundred kids under 
twenty in here now—treated like crooks, learning 
crookedness. Nothing but a new system outside 
will ever keep them out. We manufacture them 
now regularly as part of the present system. They 
are part of the tribute we pay to a world run for 
money.” 

“There you ’ave it. There you ‘ave it—just as I 
was telling you!” cries the British sailor, excitedly 
waving an arm tattooed with socialism. “It’s all 
greed, greed. Prisgns is just a blasted device of 
the capitalist system to keep the poor in their places. 
And the big crooks never gets in. ’Ere’s this war 
for democracy, and never a blasted bit will we get 
till we’ve turned the capitalists out. Look ’ow they 
do ’em. ’Ere’s this bloody soldier,” pointing to a 
lad by the door in overseas uniform, “gassed and 
near dead, sick as a dog now, and they locks ’im 
up ’ere the first day back. That’s all they cares 
for those who fight for ’em.” 

Tony jumps up again from the bunk jor a speech, 
kicking over the wooden stool—the sole article of 
cell furniture. “Say, I thought you Bolsheviki and 
Socialists was a bunch of stiffs. But you got the 
right idea. When I do this bit, I’m going out on 
the soap-box and talk to the regular guys. Youse 
are for us—I’ll get my gang for youse C 

The gong rings for locking up. 





“Look here a minute, all of you,” and our Bol- 
sheviki friend of the long locks draws out of his 
pocket a slip of paper. “Our comrade who died 
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this week—the police beat him up, and he had heart 
trouble—the prison doctor neglected him—he left 
this unfinished note in the cell while we were at 
court. We never saw him again.” 

We all bent over it. 

“Farewell, comrades,” it read. “When you ap- 
pear before the court, I will be with you no more. 
But struggle on, without fear. Fight bravely. I 
grieve to leave you; but this is life itself. Com- 
rades, after your long suffering——” 

“All in!” called the keeper, jangling the big keys. 
“The next stop is West Philadelphia.” 


2%, Me Me a 
“ “ — Od 


“Bedroom and Shower” 


By Elliott Flower 


HE shower, I grant, has its place in the scheme 
T of things, but it is no substitute for a bath. 

After a hot game of tennis, or handball, or 
any other  perspiration-producing exercise, the 
shower provides a fitting interlude between one suit 
and the other. You pass out of the more or less 
humid flannels or duck, under the cooling shower, 
and into something neat and dry. Even if the 
“something neat and dry” seemed uncomfortably 
warm when you stepped out of it a short while be- 
fore, you will find that it has regained some of its 
coolness and freshness when you return to it by 
way of the shower. 

That is where the shower belongs—between suits 
—always between suits. It even fits in nicely be- 
tween the bathing suit and the business suit. It may 
seem rather superfluous after a swim, but it has its 
place between the ocean and whatever else you may 
have in mind. It also has a most obvious place in 
the Turkish bath, between the scrubbing bench, 
where the experienced and muscular masseur slaps 
out a waltz on your unprotected person, and the 
pool. In brief, it may be a more or less important 
detail of many things, but I repeat that it is no 
substitute for the regulation Saturday night bath, 
and to that I add that it is entirely out of place as 
an adjunct to a hotel bedroom. Anyone who has 
ever dallied with a cake of soap behind the water- 
proof curtain thoughtfully provided for the protec- 
tion of the rest of the building will need no further 
proof of that. But there it is, masquerading as a 
bath up and down and across this great country 
and some others. 

You arrive, after a dusty journey, at the hotel 
you have selected because it advertises “every room 
with bath or shower.” You somehow have over- 
looked the shower and have been thinking only of 
the bath, but the indifferent clerk passes over the 
latter for the former. 

“Bedroom and shower is the best I can do,” he 
tells you. 

So you take the shower—that is, you take the 
room with the shower. As every room has either 
bath or shower, and you can’t get one with bath, 
you naturally have to take one with shower. But, 
if you are wise, you do not take the shower itself; 
instead, you But you probably are not wise 
enough for that, or perhaps not strong enough, 
You may know perfectly well what you are up 
against and still be unable to resist the enticement 
of the shower with its many valves and sprays. 

Anyhow, you take the room that the indifferent 
clerk assigns you and follow the sophisticated bell- 
hop to it. The boy, to be sure that you don’t es- 
cape your fate, opens the door to the built-in 
shower and leaves you entranced with its porcelain 
tiles and nickel fixtures. 

Now comes your first temptation. You had about 
decided to postpone your bath until you can get a 
real one, but you simply have to see whether all 
these valves and side-sprays are working properly. 
You don’t care particularly about the shower, but 
you mean to be sure that you have what you pay for. 
So you reach through to the opposite wall and turn 
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one of the valves The valves of a shower are al 


ways on the opposite wall. It wouldn't be a really 
successful shower if they were not 


You 


properly 


that the valve ts working 


It soaks your sleeve before you can with 


discover at once 


draw your arm, and you then find yourself with a 


heavy rainstorm between you and the valve that 


will shut it off. 
tempted to let it 


You are so disgusted that you are 
but that will 
meter attached that 


rain; ever do, ot 


course. There may be a will 


register a heavy charge against you if you let the 
shower run all night. Besides, it would disturb vout 
sleep. 

You are next tempted to call a bellboy and put 
the problem of turning off the water up to him, 
dislike to that 


as to turn it on before you were ready 


but you disclose the fact you were 


so foolish 


for it. So you finally take off your coat, roll up a 
shirt-sleeve, and reach for the valve with a bared 
arm, quite unmindful of the fact that it was the 


hot water that vou turned on. 


You hastily—very hastily—withdraw the bared 
and now blistered arm, leaving the water still run- 
ning and getting hotter, if possible, every minute. 
But so is your language. 

In desperation you call a boy and put the problem 
up to him, after a painful experience in trying to 
explain your predicament to the switchboard girl 


in the offce. You distinctly hear her say: “Jimmy, 


run up to 616. There’s a boob up there that says 
he can't turn off the water.” 

Jimmy comes, hears your explanation, gives you a 
scornful look, and suggesis that most people take 
off their clothes when they want a bath, either tub 
or shower. Then in some mysterious way that you 
do not then understand and are never afterward 
able to figure out he manages to circle the flood with 
his arm and turn off the water, whereupon you give 
him a dollar in the hope that it will induce him 
to be charitable, although you know perfectly well 
that it won’t and that he will be pointing you out 
to the other bellhops every time you pass through 
the lobby. 

If you are wise enough, which you probably are 
not, you now admit defeat and resolutely turn your 
back on the shower. But the chances are, what- 
ever you may wiecan to do, that it lures you com- 
peilingly when you are ready for bed. The tile and 
nickel give it a look of luxury that is hard to resist. 
Besides, you are paying for a shower, and you like 
Again, having disrobed, 


for the darn 


to have what you pay for. 
you feel that now a 
thing, which only shows how little you know about 


you are match 
the tricks and traits of showers. 
However, discarding your pajamas, so that you 
may be ready for whatever may happen, you reach 
in and turn on the water—the cold water this time, 
You have learned to be 
Then 


and not very much of it 


cautious in dealing with an erratic shower. 


you turn on just enough hot water to take off the 
chill, testing it with hand and arm, after which you 
boldly 


and 
The water is still a bit chilly, so you try to speed 


and triumphantly step under the sprinkler 


draw the waterproof curtain. 


up the hot a little. But it doesn’t speed. Hot water 


occasionally hesitates a little before consenting to 


associate on equal terms with cold; it is shy about 


entering the same pipe. You seek to encourage it 


by opening the valve a little wider, but it is still 
modestly reserved. You try once more, and it 
comes. Oh, yes, it comes—with a spurt; and you 
get from under haste, probably tearing the water- 
proof curtain from its moorings as you leap to 
satety 

You give up the idea of a bath then, and how you 
turn the water off this second time is no concern of 
mine I spent an hour and spoiled a perfectly good 
cane in my efforts, and now when | get a room 
with a shower I shut the door to the shower and 
push a table against it. Once I asked for a board 
and some nails, but a disobliging management re- 


fused to let me nail it up 
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Bethlehem 


By Wilbur Underwood 


OLD was the earth and all the stars, 
But Mary 
Where in the manger of an inn 





Mother smiled 


Lay warm the Holy Child. 

Che ox was host upon that night 
Unto the King of all: 

He gave for incense meadowy breath, 
For shelter his rude stall. 

Not all the cold of earth and man 
Can pierce the heaven mild, 

Where warm against Her leaping heart 

A Mother clasps Her Child. 


O miracle of utmost love, 
How God grew greater when 
He stooped to be a helpless babe 
Besides the hearths of men. 


long ages since—and still in joy, 
In loneliness and tears, 
We kneel unto a Little Boy 
Who smiles down through the vears. 
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The Telegram 


By Lelia Chopin Hattersley 
Y door opens softly; I wake from my light 
morning slumber. 
“What time is it, Malise?” 
“Pardon, Madame, did I wake you? 
o'clock.” 


“So early! 


I yawn. 
It is eight 
weather ?” 


What is the 


Malise draws the curtains deftly and, I could 
swear, maliciously; without doubt there is a lurk- 
ing air of spite about her as she shows me that it 
is another muggy day. She begins to get on my 
nerves, that girl. 

I lie propped up on my elbow. As far as I can 
see over the chimneys and roof-tops there is noth- 
What a disgusting view! What 
What an idiot I am to 


ing but mugginess. 
an idiotic place to live! 
live here! 


I hear Malise drawing my bath. Stupid business, 


bathing. Such a waste of time to be always fussing 
over one’s person. 
Through with my bath, I slp into my warm 


dressing gown and hop back into bed; it is the 
only place which appeals to me this morning. 
With my grapefruit and coffee, Malise brings me 
the morning paper. From habit I glance through 
its pages; but I know I shall find nothing interest- 
ing there. Nothing interesting ever happens. | 
throw the tiresome sheet aside and think about the 
day before me: What are my 
call Malise to bring my book. 
“Fitting—Gerade’s—Half after ten.’ That 
be postponed; I can’t be’ bored with clothes today. 
“Luncheon—Woman’s club—Mrs. Storer.” Why 
Mrs. Storer? Ah, yes, to discuss the plans for the 
Working Girls’ home. How could I 
self in for that? Mrs. Storer with her big glasses 


engagements? [| 


must 


have let my- 


and endless statistics! And those tiresome work- 
ing girls! 
“Mrs. Lantry’s—Auction—Three o'clock.” That is 


not so bad; the best way to kill a day like this. 

“Evening—Symphony concert—Sam Y. and the 
Maurers.” Terrible! A whole evening with Sam 
Young and the Maurers. But, after all, a whole 
evening with myself might be worse. 


I cross out Gerade, hesitate over Mrs. Storer; 
then, deciding that it is less trouble to lunch with 
her than to plan an excuse, | yawn and throw 


the book aside 
It is raining now; not a self-respecting rain, but a 









which adds to the staleness of the 


drizzk 


listless 
to think of some 
shall 


at least one is not conscious of being 


eyes and try 


like to do 


prospect. [ close my 


thing which | should Perhaps I 
sleep again: 
bored when one sleeps. 

\ ring at the door bell! The post man’s ring. | 
wait to hear Malise’s pattering footsteps. Heavens, 
how slow she is, that girl! 


“Malise, didn’t you hear the post man? Hurry!’ 


Of course there won’t be anything, but—TIs it pos 
that 


time on such an errand ? 


sible any human being can consume so much 


The girl is surely a fool! 
It is entirely unreasonable that there should be 
anything after twelve days, but 

Ah, here is the stupid creature at last. Three 
letters. I 


An invitation, a bill, a letter from Amy. 


glance. 
Well, 


| am not disappointed; | was sure there would be 


take in the superscriptions at a 


nothing. [T gaze out over the roof-tops. Monotonous 
Unsightly, dull roof- 
Un- 
interesting, uninterested people; bored with them- 
life. What a life. <A 
Ought [ to answered his 
spring 


roof-tops as tar as I can see 


tops which shelter so many dreary people. 


selves, with stupid affair, 


stupid affair. have 


note perhaps? | out of bed and search 


through my writing cabinet. Here it is: 
ce I am greatly disappointed that 1 must deny 
myself the pleasure of dining with you tomorrow 
night. 


1 am called out of town today by impera- 


tive business. Trusting that this gives you time to 

fill my place, and hoping to see you when [ return—” 
No, no excuse for a reply to that pattern of for- 

And twelve days have passed. 

Why, | can think of a 

(And the look 


Is it possible 


mality, 

| had 
hundred things which made me sure. 
the 


been so very sure, 


in his eyes, tone of his voice. 


to deceive oneself about such things? Evidently, 
yes. 

Before my dressing table glass, | am shocked to 
see how pale I have grown. I suppose I shall have 
to begin to rouge regularly now. How the fine lines 
about the eyes do come out in this light; I have 
never noticed them before. 

I lie back as Malise brushes my hair with long, 
There is a sharp jerk. I sit up, 


then I see 


smooth strokes. 


meeting Malise’s eyes in the mirror; 
what she holds up for my inspection. 

“Pure white, Madame; it is the first I have seen 
in Madame’s hair.” 

Old! That is it—I am old. 
been dreaming a dream which belongs only to youth. 
Well, I am awake; the dream is over. 

“What will .Madame wear?” 

One gown or another, 


And a tool... I have 


Madame is not interested. 
what does it matter? 

I stand before the window reading Amy’s letter 
as Malise hooks me into a her choice: 
Amy is happy; the music goes well; the new master 


her 


gown of 


after page about herself, 
What a selfish child she is, this 


\h, here is a word for me at 


is inspiring. Page 
music, her friends. 

little sister of mine. 
the end: 


“Dear sister, won’t you join me here? It seems 


wrong that we two, who are each alone in the 
world, should be so much apart. Then I could 
have such a glorious time with you to chaperon 


me.” 


Chaperon her, indeed! Little pig! 


Dreary rain! Dreary world! What time 
is it? Only eleven o'clock. How shall [| get 
through the day ’ 

I sit down to write to Amy; while | am in the 


humor, | will give her a piece of my mind. |] am 
half through with a letter. which is giving me great 
satisfaction, Malise telegram. 


| open it listlessiy and glance at the signature; then 


when brings me a 


my heart gives such a great jump and my hands 
shake so that I can hardly read the few words above 
the three initials: 

Hine 


“Returning to-night at May | see you? 


Will telephone from the 
“Returning to-night!” 


station.” 


To-night! And he wants 
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to see me! No explanation of his abrupt departure, 
of his silence. But what does that matter? What 
does anything matter except that he is returning 


to-night and he wants to see me? 


I spring up and call Malise. When she comes I 
do not know why I have called her; I say “Never 
mind,” and laugh at her astonished face. When 
she is gone, [I call her back again to help me decide 
what I shall wear to-night. 


“For the concert? What of the gray chiffon?” 


Concert! I had forgotten that such things ex- 
isted. I must telephone Sam Young. I get him to 
the telephone before I have thought of an excuse; 
I take refuge in telling him that he is such a dear 
[ am sure he will understand. Poor Sam, who 
never understands anything. But he likes being 
called a dear and everything is satisfactory. 


Back to the question of a gown; this matter of 
dress is so very important. Will he, perhaps, be 
thinking of me in a certain frock? Would it be best 
to wear something he had liked before? The coral 
and blue, maybe, which he once said turned me into 
an oriental. Or should it be something new? [I 
cannot decide. 


“Shall [ order the limousine for madame to go 
to the club?” 


No, madame will walk. How fine it is to walk 
on a day like this. With an unspoilable hat and 
a rain cape | am independent of an umbrella, and 
[ tramp along enjoying the feel of the misty rain 
on my face. There is a balminess, a hint of spring 
in the air which is delightful. The people I pass 
in the streets seem to feel it; we meet one another's 
eyes with fleeting looks of good-fellowship. 

Suddenly I am arrested before a florist’s window. 
Spring flowers! Great, heaped-up baskets of spring 
flowers. Was ever anything so lovely? 

1 go into the florist’s and order lavishly. The 
salesman, impressed, inquires the time of the party. 

“Nine o'clock,” I answer absently; “nine o’clock, 
it his train is on time.” 

At the club I find Mrs. Storer waiting for me, 
She has piles of plans and figures; we can scarcely 
eat our luncheon for studying them. What a good, 
carnest woman she is, this Mrs. Storer. How nice 
it is for people to be good and earnest—other 
people. She beams at me through her big glasses; 
we get on splendidly. 

The question in debate is whether the gymnasium 
and baths should be built less expensively and more 
money allowed for the parlors. Mrs. Storer thinks 
the present plan for one large, square parlor with 
plenty of plain chairs is fully adequate. | contend 
ardently that it is not. 

“Let the gymnasium go entirely,” I urge, “and 
have several cosy sitting rooms, with comfortable 
chairs and—and flowers about. Don’t you see how 
important that is?” 

With a bewildered look behind her glasses, Mrs 
Storer confesses that she does not see. 

“But you are a younger woman than J, Mrs. 
Courtney: so are a_ better judge Put your sug- 
vestion before the board.” 

{ promise to do so. Those girls shan't be cheated 
out of their birthright by a square parlor with plain 
chairs, if I can help it. And ! will make them an 
endowment for flowers, poor dears 

I am late at Mrs. Lantry’s. The house ts close 
and overheated. I look about me at the strained 
faces of the eager card players, and wish | had 
not come. 1 might have walked another hour in 
the fresh air and dreamed. How enchanting it Is to 
walk in the fresh air and dream! 

What time is it? Half after fou iow the 
time creeps. I look out of the window beside me 
The rain has stopped, and patches of blue are lhe 
ginning to show themselves through the clouds 
He is coming to-night. What will he say’ How 


will he —? 
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There is a gasp of horror. Vaguely [ meet the 
accusing eye of my partner. 
“You blocked me, blocked my suit. I had four 


good clubs.” 


I murmur an apology, but her wrath remains un- 
appeased. Again and again she explains icily how 
she was torced to discard the precious things “one 
by one.” [ look at her pityingly; it really matters 
to her. And she a woman in the midst of this 
vlorious thing called life! 


Home again. What time is it?) Not yet six. Was 
ever a day so long? 


“No dinner to-night, Malise. Tell cook I will 
have something on a tray when I am ready for it.” 


At last [ have decided on the frock,—a simple 
white chiffon. I ask Malise’s opinion. 


“Mais oui; in that madame is girlish, charming.” 

Malise is a comfort; I couldn’t get on without her. 

I draw my bath myself, dropping delicately per- 
fumed tablets into the rushing water and plunging 
delightedly into their milky wake. A luxurious bath 
is delicious: the soit water enveloping one; then 
the caress of the warm towel and the big, downy 
puff with its fragrant burden of powder. 


Tucked up on the chaise-longue I try to do justice 
to the dainty tray which Malise brings me. But I 
cannot eat. IT drink a cup of coffee, and send the 
tray away. 

Seven o'clock. 1 cannot sit still; a great rest- 
lessness possesses me, What shall 1 do with these 
two hours? 


I tind my unfinished letter to Amy and tear it 
into bits. I write a short note telling her of my 
joy in her happiness and congratulating her on her 
approaching birthday, which I have just remem 
bered. | promise to send her mother’s pearls; she 
has always coveted them. How selfish of me not 
to have given them to her before, poor little orphaned 
kiddie. 

[ will try again to rest. | switch off the lights 
and push the chaise-longue to the open window. 
The air is warm. The moon is shining; its white 
light touches the roof-tops so that they seem cov- 
ered with snow. White shining roof-tops as far 
as | can see: | wonder how many happy hearts 


they shelter. 


1 lie with my arms across my face, delighting im 
the feel of their smooth perfumed skin against my 
cheek. | run my fingers through my loosened hair, 
drawing it around me, throwing it aside. It is good 
to be alive! 

Soon he will come into the flower-filled room 
Will he know that the spring is there? Will he feel 
it about him. Will he see it in my eyes? I picture 
him. Beautiful to me are the fine lines of his body, 
the firm strength of his mouth. Dear to me the 
laugh of his eyes; the. funny little curl which won't 
he brushed out of his hair, where it goes back trom 
the temple; the odd scar on his cheek which turns 
into a dimple when he smiles 

What will he say? Ah, what matter! 

Malise knocks. It is after eight. We arrange 
my hair; we get me into the white frock. The 
time seems to fly. 

“How do | look?” 

“Madame was never so lovely.” 

| look into the mirror, Shining eyes meet mine; 
pink cheecks flush at my gaze; red lips, smiling, 
seem to ask 

“Where is the old woman who was here this 
morning ? 

“Gone!” | laugh back triumphantly 

Malise kneels adjusting this, pulling that imto 
place. She has caught the excitement of the oc 
casion, faithful soul. | make her happy by inquiring 
about her “bon ami,” for whose too assidious at 
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tentions I reprimanded her last week. Then I bring 
her almost to tears by promising her a whole holi- 
day tor the next Sunday and a much admired hat 
to wear on the festive occasion. It is nice to make 
people happy,—and so very easy 

The clock is striking—nine o’clock. What if his 
train should be late? What if —? 

The telephone bell sounds sharply. In a moment 
[ have the receiver to my ear and tind voice to 
speak. Then I hear his voice. What is he saying? 
Something seems to deafen me; it is the pounding 
of my heart. 


Please don’t say it is too late. T must see you 
to-night, if only for a few minutes.” 

I tell him that he may come,—for a few minutes. 
Then — “As soon as I can get there!” and click 
goes the receiver. 


In the drawing-room the air is heavy-sweet with 
the scent of the flowers. I throw the windows open 
and step out onto the‘narrow balcony which over- 
hangs my view. 

The subdued night notes of the streets come to 
me taintly; the lights below me glow amber and 
warm. Above, the stars shine silvery, steadfast. 
I turn my eyes to the stars and a peace descends 
upon my spirit; | feel as though a quiet hand is 
laid upon my heart, quenching its fever. For the 
lirst time in many restless weeks, | seem to find 
myself. What has been this madness which pos- 
sessed me?’ Blinding, confusing, distracting me. 
Now it is gone; I see clearly; 1 am free. . This 
man, whom an hour ago | thought | loved, what 
is he to me? A stranger almost. What do I knew 
of him, he of me? Scarcely a dozen times have 
we seen one another. Scarcely a dozen self-reveal- 
ing words have been spoken between us. 


| shall meet this man, who is not even my 
friend, as he should be met | shall listen to the 
explanation of his strange departure, of his strange 
return, Then | shall dismiss him, and the folly 
will be done with forever. l raise my arms and 
breathe deep of the cool night. | am free 


There is a sound in the room behind me. Stariied 
lL turn. He is standing with eager, waiting eves 
turned toward the door way; he does not know 
that | am on the balcony. The lamp hight shines 
on his hair, on the funny little curl over his tem- 
ple. The scar on his cheek twitches into a climple 
as his lips move nervously From the lamp-hit 
room the scent of spring comes to me, envelopes 
me. | put my hand to my throat to still the sudden 
pain which grips me there; then to my heart to 
hush its pounding. | cannot move. 1t cannot speak. 
| wait joyously, for | know that in a moment he will 
turn and his eyes will laugh into mine 


FESS 


The Gift 


By Marjorie Allen Seiffert 


HAT is this wine you have poured for me! 
You have offered up 
Your face in its pure transparency 
Like a crystal cup 
Which trembling fingers slowly hit 
It is faintly masked 
With a tremulous smile. You have brought me a 
gift, 
Your love, unasked 


Could you trust my reckless hands so much? 
With no pledge spoken 

Would you give me a goblet, w hich at a touch 

Were utterly broken? 

Your stile replies: “Since the glass was filled 
It litthe mattered 

Whether the wine were drunk or spilled, 
Or the goblet shattered!” 
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Cloth, $1.50 net. 
Whether viewed from the standpoint of a 
personal document or the result of a 
lifelong study by a marvellously gifted 
student of character, this story of the 
Kaiser’s obsession for world domination, 
from boyhood to the present day, is both 
timely and illuminating. 


PUSHING WATER 
By LT. ERIC P. DAWSON, R.N.V.R. 
Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.00 net. 
The story of the British Auxiliary Patrol— 
the navy of small craft, the brooms and 
eyes of the Grand Fleet. 


ROUMANIA 
By MRS. WILL GORDON, F.R.G.S. 
Profusely illustrated. Cloth, $3.00 net. 
A wonderfully interesting history of Rou- 
mania, past and present, with an _ intro- 
duction and two chapters by H. M. 
Queen Marie. 


ASIA MINOR 

By WALTER A. HAWLEY, author of 
“Oriental Rugs,” etc. 

Illustrated. Cloth, $3.50 net. 

An interesting and informing account of 
that little-known part of the Near East— 
Asia Minor—which is destined to oc- 
cupy an important place in the activities 
of the world. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


RUPERT BROOKE 

A Memoir by EDWARD MARSH. 
Frontispiece Portrait. Cloth, $1.25 net. 

The official memoir of this celebrated poet 














containing many hitherto unpublished 
letters and a few poems not previously 
printed. 


SKETCHES IN DUNELAND 
By EARL H. REED, author of “The 
Dune Country,” etc. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 net. 
A really beautiful book of drawings and 
appreciations of the wonderland of sand 
on the wild coasts of Lake Michigan. 


FAMOUS PICTURES OF 


REAL ANIMALS 

By LORINDA M. BRYANT, author of 
“American Pictures and Their Painters,” 
ete. 

Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net. 

A companion volume to Mrs. Bryant’s 
popular “Famous Pictures of Real Boys 
and Girls.” 


NOTABLE FICTION 


THE ROUGH ROAD 
By W. J. LOCKE, author of “The Red 
Planet,” etc. 
Fourth Edition. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
A truly Lockean romance of youth and 
the Great War. The most popular novel 
of the season. 


TOWARDS MORNING 
By IDA A. R. WYLIE, author of “The 
Shining Heights,” etc. 
Fourth Edition. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
A remarkably powerful story of a boy’s 
soul seared by the brutal hand of Prus- 
sianism. 


THE WAR EAGLE 
By W. J. DAWSON, author of “The 
Father of a Soldier,” etc. 
Second Edition. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
A dramatic finely written and conceived 
story embodying a record of the first 
year of the war. 


BENTON OF THE 


ROYAL MOUNTED 
By SERGEANT RALPH S. KENDALL 
Second Edition. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
A true tale of thrilling adventure dealing 
with the Canadian Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police. 
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Some Novels 


By Emily Grant Hutchings 
On Our Hite 
It does make a difference how a wo- 
By that same token, 
there is something to be said for the 


man is dressed! 


workmanship and binding of a_ book. 
Josephine Daskam Bacon’s latest contri- 
child literature, “On Our 
Hill,” has the distinct advantage of the 


bution to 


best dress the publishing house of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons could design. In 
this day of ilimsy paper and shoddy 
binding, the clean type on excellent pa- 
per is a joy to tired eyes. The illustra- 
tions, by T. M. and M. T. Bevans, are 
Many of them 


are done in flat tones, which yet give 


novel and charming. 
all the feeling of form and modeling. 

The children therein portrayed are not 
like any children you ever knew; but 
that is because you are not acquainted 
with the offspring of a literary woman 
who has permitted her babies to de- 
velop the habit of self-expression from 
the instant of their birth. These chil- 
dren listen with deep seriousness to the 
tragedies of Aeschylus and Euripides, 
and the eight-year old, Secunda, puts 
her finger on the meaning of Medea, 
in one lightning-swift flash of insight: 
“Do you know what was the matter 
with that woman? She thought only of 
herself.” 

They go, without a jolt, to the story 
of Heidi, the Swiss classic for children, 
or to Progress,” “Don 
Quixote” and the bible. They see no 
distinction between great literary pro- 
ductions, which probably implies that all 
truly great literary productions are es- 
sentially adapted to the primitive mind, 
It is in this 


“Pilgrim’s 


the child-mind of the race. 
type of mind that all literature had its 
original source, and the mother of 
Prima, Secunda and five-year-old Ter- 
tius is building a shockingly un-Ameri- 
can trio of American minds when she 
insists that they must read the bible and 
the classics once every three years until 
they are grown. 

The children are more cleverly drawn, 
through the medium of Mrs. Bacon’s 
interesting or amusing paragraphs, than 
even the clever pen drawings of the 
Bevans pair of illustrators. They strut 
or skip through the pages with unmis- 
takable step. There is no confusion of 
the three types. You know exactly what 
manner of man and women they will 
grow to be. The book is delightful, if 
you are at all interested in children. 

° 
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Virtuous WIvEs 

It is a great mistake to offer the guest 
such excellent hors d'oeuvres that the 
rest of the dinner will be flat and stale 
by comparison. This is what Owen 
Johnson does in his “Virtuous Wives” 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston). The 
book begins with a “Foreword,” seven 
pages long, that has for its opening sen- 
tence: “New York is a city that is al- 
ways on the march.” The. American 
metropolis is compared with London, 
Paris, Rome—cities whose growth was 
normal, as the trunk of a tree expands 
Our great city be- 





by concentric rings. 
gan at the tip end of an island and 
marched up that island, devouring its 
past as it progressed. 
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New 


York, which appears to have’ for its 


There is a clever analysis of 


purpose the creation of an atmosphere 
for the story of New York society in 
the raw. Had Owen Johnson contented 
himself with this seven-page essay, his 
achievement would have been an entire 
success. The dinner that follows this 
relish, unfortunately, is composed chief- 
ly of saw-dust, stuffed into the shapes 
of men and women. 

When Amy Forrester, the highly im- 
probable heroine, sits down in conster- 
nation to wonder what has come over 
her husband; when she asks herself why 
he suddenly appears in the light of a 
jealous demon, after having gloried in 
her flirtations and her triumphs with 
other women’s husbands, the reader can 
do nothing but wonder with her. The 
author has told us what manner of man 
Ilenry Forrester is, and then he permits 
Henry to do and say the things that no 
flesh-and-blood man of his type would 
do or say. ‘ 

The only character in the story who 
is even tolerably consistent is Amy’s 
cousin, Fifi Nordstrum, whose cynicism 
is the natural product of the life the 
fast set of New York is presumed to 
lead. The book calls itself a protest 
against apartment-house life, yet all the 
wives remain virtuous, in spite of situa- 
tions that are risque in the extreme. The 
plot and characters are vaguely remi- 
niscent of Mrs. Humphrey Ward's, 
“The Marriage of William Ashe,” and 
the high moral lesson, which the pub- 
lisher announces, is difficult to tind. As 
a picture of luxury without taste and 
extravagance without satisfaction, it is 
a real achievement. 

P 
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SIMPLE SOULS 

The book publisher is the most reck- 
less gambler of them all. Marriage, as 
a game of chance, isn’t in the ‘same 
class with the publishing of novels. We 
are told that not one out of a hundred 
succeeds, and that not one out of fifty 
pays the initial expense of publication. 
What if the house of Scribner had re- 
jected John Hastings Turner’s story, 
“Simple Souls,” as anyone but a gambler 
with a hunch would have done! 

We are told that the book is the 
literary sensation in London, that it has 
already been dramatized, 
and that Turner is the great discovery 
of the year, taking rank with Jacobs 
and Locke. We read the book. That 
is, we try to read the book. The first 
four lines might have given us the key 
to the characters; but we had not sus- 
pected in what way Turner entered the 
Locke class. We must wade through 
more than a hundred pages of twaddle 
before we are convinced that the Duke 
of Winninghame is a poor imitation of 
Septimus. As for the girl, Molly Shine, 
she bears no remote resemblance to 
Emmy. Emmy was foolish, humanly 
foolish, but Molly is such a fool as may 
be found only in books. 

When the Duke marries her, in a fit 
of absent-minded altruism, her father 
strikes the chord of most of the re- 
partee, in the ejaculation: “Duchess o’ 
Winninghame! My Gawd! Duchess o’ 
Winninghame!” 

There is much of this style of clever- 
ness, Molly charms the cultured and 


successfully 


over-educated duke by telling him that 
she is “going to eat a hell of a tea,” 
and that it is the dream of her life to 


read “silly books.” The duke arranges 
to give her a regular allowance for the 
purchase of silly books. Her cockney 
parents find out about it and decide that 
“keeping her’—on two 


The rector intervenes, 


the man _ is 
pounds a week. 
and the marriage follows. Of course 
Molly’s titled relatives will have noth- 
ing to do with her, so Molly pretends to 
her husband that she was really an ad- 
venturess, and because she was an ad- 
venturess she is going to renounce him 
and go back to her poverty, her drunken 
father and intolerant mother. He be- 
lieves her—being a very stupid imitation 
of Septimus Dix. 

But Molly does not go back. The 
author has resources. He smugegles her 
into a boat on the duke’s yacht, that is 
off for a cruise in the South seas. She 
wears a ball gown, and her good angel, 
the duke’s erstwhile hostile niece, brings 
her a chunk of cake and a bowl of trifle, 
which she contrives to smear all over 
her person. Her husbandd finds her— 
and sends her to the bath room. He 
treats her with disdain 
until his companion on the trip falls 


coldness and 


madly in love with her and goes to him 
with the explanation that she is not 
really an adventuress after all. Then he 
falls in love with her, forgets his scien- 
tific hobby and devotes the long night 
to writing poetry to her, while slhie lies 
up stairs in his wonderful palace, fast 
The author leaves him, worry- 
ing about another word than “jolly” 
and “folly” to rhyme with Molly. It is 
a fairly good place to leave him. It 
might have happened just as well on the 
first as the last page. 

The British reviews tell us that it is 
a real“King Cophetua and the Beggar- 
Maid story, brought down to 1918 con- 
ditions of life, and that it is a high 
literary production, that it is marked by 
charm and originality. It is well to 
know this. The actual puzzle of the 
story remains, in spite of all that we 
have been told about it: “How did the 
publisher know it would be a success?” 


7 
bO 


asleep. 


Miss CATHER’S FINE StToRY 

From such books as “Virtuous Wives” 
and “Simple Souls,” with their papier 
mache characters and their desperate 
straining after something new in the 
way of handling and of phrase build- 
ing, we turn with relief to a real book, 
a book that deals with human beings in 
an atmosphere that is vibrant with color 
and vitality. Willa S. Cather had two 
literary triumphs to her credit before 
she gave us “My Antonia” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), yet she might have 
rested her fame on this one alone. 

The scene of action and character 
analysis is laid in the prairie country of 
Nebraska. The time is well marked by 
the appearance on the stage at Lincoln 
of such well-known celebrities as Joe 
Jefferson, James O’Neill, Clara Morris 
and Booth and Barrett. The story has 
been under way about ten years when 
Jim Burden goes to the university, hav- 
ing spent most of his boyhood on his 
grandfather’s ranch, close to the dug- 
out occupied by Antonia Shimerda and 
her Bohemian family. . 
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We have come to think of New York 
city as the “melting pot” wherein the 
offspring of a dozen European nationali- 
ties must eventually be fused into the 
American mass and transformed into 
the American type. Miss Cather shows 
us a better melting pot, the wide prairie 
where Bohemians, Germans, Swedes, 
Russians, Danes and Austrians broke 
the stubborn glebe and tamed the wild 
grass of those fertile acres that have 
since proved the granary of the nation. 
Racial differences and antagonisms re- 
veal themselves in little, subtle touches, 
as the simple narrative proceeds, 
through the routine of every-day events 
and the occasional dramatic happening 
that serves to break up the monotony 
of pioneer life. 

The characters are not drawn. They 
are painted with a master brush. You 
are disappointed in Antonia when she 
reveals a harsh fibre and an ungrateful 
heart, yet with such a mother, she could 
not have done otherwise. There is no 
idealization, no distortion for the sake 
of effect. Miss Cather presents human 
nature in the raw, with all its coarse- 
ness and ali its strength—with its fine- 
ness, too, for these primitive men and 
women, boys and girls, have within 
them the sterling qualities that are too 
often undiscoverable in the sophisticated 
types with which literature has made us 
familiar. Antonia possesses that rarest 
of qualities, charm. Willa Cather is 
too much the artist to tell you so. She 
lets you into the secret, little by little. 
She shows the side of the girl’s nature 
that was inherited from an aristocratic 
father, the man who chose the bitterest 
of winter weather for his dramatic sui- 
cide, when the conditions of life in the 
Nebraska dugout, with the uncouth wife 
and the complaining children, became 
suddenly unbearable. After that she 
shows the peasant strength that came 
from this apparently undesirable mother. 

Jim Burden, grown rich and prosper- 
ous in the enervating East, goes to visit 
Antonia when she is is a middle-aged 
woman, with a little cosmopolitan hus- 
band and eleven superb and altogether 
fascinating children. His own mar- 
riage has been a disappointment. The 
picture of that ranch, with its fragrance 
of clover and ripe apples, its thorn hedge 
and windmill, is a masterpiece of land- 
scape painting. Miss Cather’s words are 
colors, and she possesses the painter’s 
feeling for atmosphere and mass effects. 
Her summing up, in the language of 
Jim Burden, of the Antonia he found 
there, is worth quoting. Jim had adored, 
pitied and upbraided her, when he was 
a boy four years her junior. In the 
inner recesses of his being, he had loved 
her. 


“I was thinking, as I watched her, 
how little it mattered—about her teeth, 
for instance. I know so many women 
who have kept all the things she has 
lost, but whose inner glow has faded. 
Whatever else was gone, Antonia had 
not lost the fire of life.’ And again—— 
“Antonia had always been one to leave 
images in the mind that did not fade— 
that grew stronger with time. In my 
memory there was a succession of such 
pictures, fixed there like the old wood- 
cuts of one’s first primer. She lent her- 
self to immemorial human attitudes 
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full pages in color and 4 
Book of Fairy Tales.” 


Robertson Hale. 
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which we recognize by instinct as uni- 
versal and true. I had not been mis- 
taken. She was a battered woman now, 
not a lovely girl; but she still had that 
something which fires the imagination, 
could still stop one’s breath for a mo- 
ment by a look or gesture that some- 
how reveals the meaning in common 
things. All the strong things of her 
heart came out in her body, that had 
been so tireless in serving generous 
emotions. It was no wonder that her 
sons stood tall and straight. She was 
a rich mine of life, like the founders 
of early races.” 


There are fascinating little touches, 
such as “the felty beat of rain-drops 
in the thick dust.” There is the whim- 
sical idea, in the young boy’s mind when 
first he sees the prairie, that the grass 
is the land, just as the water is the 
sea, and that the whole country is run- 
ning away from itself, in that never 
ceasing undulation. One picture, sym- 
bolic of the passing of pioneer days, 
the boy recalls in after years, when he 


and Antonia beheld against the red 
disc of the setting sun the outline of a 
plow that had been abandoned in a dis- 
tant field. The incident is told with 
masterly simplicity. Indeed, this is 
characteristic of the whole story. There 
is no hint of “fine writing.” The art 
is inherent, not spread upon the sur- 
face of the narrative. 


The book is a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the literature of the United 
States, a narrative that will be of in- 
estimable value a century hence, when 
the sources of American national char- 
acteristics and actuating principles are 
being ferreted out by the coming gen- 
erations of crystallized Americans. It 
does for the prairie country what Bret 
Harte did for the Far West, what Cable 
did for New Orleans and what a dozen 
writers have done for New England. 
Its appeal is to the intelligent. There 
is too little conversation to please the 
avid reader of popular novels, too many 
forbidding pages of solid type, unbroken 
by so much as the indention of a para- 


graph, but for those who enjoy literary 
artistry the book is a rare treat. 
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A young cavalry officer was taking a 
stroll early one morning, when he came 
upon one of his men trying his best to 
get a horse to jump a fence. After 
watching the greenhorn for some time 
the officer said: “How do you expect 
that horse to go when you’ve only got 
one spur on?” The recruit looked down 
at his boot and said; “Well sir, if I can 
only get that side of the horse to go, 
the other is bound to keep up with him.” 


Oe 


“Doesn’t peeling onions make you 
weep?” “No, but paying 20 cents a 
pound for ’em does.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 

ao fo & 

Nipp—That girl has a waist like a 
wasp. Tuck—Yes, and it takes a lot 
of experience to fool with it without 
getting stung—Town Topics, 
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Was there ever such 
a Christmas as_ this, 
or a better gift than 
a good book? 


THE WINDS OF CHANCE 
By REN BEACH 


ERE is Beach's Alaska at its 

best—the epic days that were 
lived by the thousands at White 
Horse—the great human side of the 
gold rush And here is 'Poleon 
Doret again, the singing, sunny, 
clean-hearted 'Poleon. You met him 
in the movies perhaps—you will 


love him as much in this new book. 


Illustrated. Cloth, Post &vo., $1.50. 


THE RECLAIMERS 
By MARGARET HILL 
McCARTER 
HE fascinating tale of a young 
girl, an orphan, pretty, reared 
in luxury, who inherits a land claim 
in the Sage Brush country in West- 
ern Kansas. She decides to give 
up her life of idleness to fight her 
own way to independence by living 
on her ranch, but finds that it is 
nothing but a “blow-out” land , . . 
acres and acres of sand on the edge 


of which she meets romance. 


Frontispiece. Half Cloth, $1.50. 


A WRITER'S 
RECOLLECTIONS 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
THE author of these recollections 
is the daughter of Doctor Ar- 
nold of the Rugby of Tom Brown’s= 
day. The poet Matthew Arnold 
was her uncle, and Mrs. Ward has = 
lived her whole life in the heart = 
of that part of English society 
from which the best literature of 
her day proceeded and has been 
personally acquainted with most of 
the great authors of the Victorian 
period. At her father’s home, Fox 
How, she met with many well-known 
figures, such as Wordsworth, Ar- 
thur Hugh Clough, Walter Pater, 
the Brownings, Benjamin Jowett, 
Bishop Gore, Henry James, and 
others. 
Illustrated. Two Volumes. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $6.00. 


THE WAR IN THE 
CRADLE OF THE WORD 
By ELEANOR FRANKLIN 
EGAN 
HE author is virtually the only 
civilian who has been allowed to 
enter the British war zone in Meso- 
potamia since the beginning of 
military operations there. She was 
received at Basra’ by Major-General 
Sir George MacMunn, and arriving 
at Bagdad the author became the 
guest of General Maude. Then fol- 
lowed two months in Mesopotamia 
which are here described. 
Illustrated. Crown &8vo., Cloth 
$2.00. 
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Wasp Studies Afield 
By Phil and Nellie Rau 
2 net; by mail, postpaid, $2.10 


“If any excuse were needed for wel- 
coming another work on the habits of 
the solitary wasp, it would suffice to 
point to the fact that no other group 
of insects has so fascinated and baffled 
the student of animal behavior, the 
psychologist and the philosopher.’’- 
Prof. W. M. WHEELER of Harvard 
University, in the Introduction. 
Write for complete catalogue. 


Princeton University Press 
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Book Notes 


By Edwin Hutchings 
Boone Sror 
Our own Missourian, Homer Croy, 
Has written a book on being a boy. 
It's not Tom Sawyer, nor yet Huck 
Finn, 
Though it sparkles with stuff that’s close 
akin. 
The book is not clownish, 
But only small-townish, 
And mingles with humor the wages of 


sin. 


The hero himselt (perhaps Croy in dis- 
guise ) 

Selects the mid-West for the scene of 
his rise. 

“Boone Stop” is his book, from. the 
Harperly press, 

Appearing, like Clemens, in vivid red 
dress, 

Perhaps to suggest that the mantle of 
Twain 

Has fallen on Croy—pace Bigelow Paine. 

(Missouri’s the place where the authors 
take rise 

And imbibe the experience that maketh 
them wise). 

Now, Twain’s most legitimate writing 
successor 

Is not yet discévered by any good guess- 
er. 

“Jap Herron” “succeeds” in a very odd 
way, 

Being clearly his work after death,— 
so they say. 


To revert to our muttons. Cleve Seed 
is the boy 

Whose eventiul existence is pictured by 
Croy. 

He selects for a father a rugged old 
preacher 

Who's Heaven-commissioned as prophet 
and teacher. 

When the world fails to end, as the old 
man foretells, 

The family, broke, goes to Boone Stop 
and dwells. 

Cleve masters the arts of the village 
elect: 

He learns how to guess what the maid- 
ens expect; 

He rents a dress-suit, and he learns 
how to dance, 

Smoke cigars and play pool, and most 
swiitly enhance 

His own self-esteem and the high. valua- 


tion 

Youth always concedes to cephalic in- 
flation. 

In the end all is well, after trials and 
tears 


(For the family has a full share, 
through the years) ; 
And the boy, gaining 
serves his wild oats, 
Seeing much finer wool on the sheep 


than the goats. 


wisdom, con- 


Take the book by and large, it is truly 
worth reading: 

Here’s hoping and trusting that Croy is 
succeeding! 
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REPRINTS OF BIERCE 
Ambrose Bierce is the strangest fig- 
ure in American letters of today, yet 
not exotic, but a singularly remarkable 
native genius, even if not everyone is 


prepared to accept the appraisement of 


his own Californian friends and the oth 
ers with whom he has become a cult. 
One can believe his a very fine mind 
indeed, yet not accept Gertrude Ather- 
ton’s view that Bierce is “the greatest 
writer of English the United States have 
produced—with the possible exception 
of Henry James,” nor yet the dictum 
Pollard that he is “the 
only one of our men of letters sure to 


of Percival 


be heard of side by side with Poe and 
Hlawthorne when our living ears are 
stopped with clay.” Some far-seeing 
and critical Americans, keeping a decade 
or two in advance of general assent, 
and now and then justified in their 
judgments by seeing their early meas- 
urings tardily accepted by the rest of 
the critical world, will stand calmly up- 
on their decision—upheld by foreign 
opinion, the nearest approximation to 
that of posterity—that Samuel L. Clem- 
ens ranks as the greatest writer yet pro- 
duced on the cis-Atlantic side. His 
vision was clearer, his intellectual cour- 
age greater, his crusader’s exaltation 
more idealistic, than Bierce’s. But no 
American’s art could be finer than that 
of Ambrose Bierce. Better craftsman- 
ship has not been seen. And, to add the 
touch of the ineluctable fate that he 
juggled with, we do not know whether 
the man we are discussing is among the 
living or among the dead! .Major 
Bierce disappeared in Mexico, almost 
five years ago; glowering mystery is 
added to the romance of a career that 
began with his young manhood in Civil 
war days. 

And now Boni & Liveright are issu- 
ing a popular edition of his collected 
works. Twelve volumes of this collec- 
tion were published some years ago. 
The first volume of this new edition, “In 
the Midst of Life,” originally appeared 
in 1891 under the heading now used as 
a subtitle, “Tales of Soldiers and Civ- 
ilians,’,—two handfuls of crystal-clear 
characterizations, full of searching 
touches on the tenderest chords of life. 
Marvelous is the cameo-like description, 
the vivid, luminous but simple sketch- 
ing of a scene, a battlefield, a house 
and grounds. But there is nothing jewel- 
like in the tales: substance is there, and 
the polish is not from abrasion, but 
from glyptic chiseling, none too much. 

One could wish he had labored less 
the theme of death from fright. Sure- 
ly not many persons can be so shocked 
out of existence. Then, too, this first 
volume includes several stories of the 
American panther, at variance with the 
best testimony of woodsmen and hunters 
who know the habits of the great cat. 
If some of his stories verge on the 
improbable, it is still his high privilege 
and his superlative grace to make the 
improbable convincingly true. His sol- 
dier stories are the best and manliest 
in the volume—equally fine in their ren- 
dering of knightly courage and in their 
revelation of the unromantic side of 
war. These stories range from the sar- 
donic to the sublime, and light up every 
noble and ignoble passion that animates 
men-at-arms, . 


“Can Such Things Be?” is the second 
volume to appear in the new edition of 
3ierce’s stories. Republication of fic- 
tion as old as these sketches finds ample 


Books Worth While 
for Holiday Gifts 


FROM THEIR GALLERIES 
By Donald Douglas 


It you are a lover of the fantastic tale you 
ought not to miss this little volume of stories 
by a young American writer who has an 
unusual gift of fanciful imagination, In- 
deed, if there is any fiction in America to- 
day that may be compared to the fantas- 
tically charming and amusing tales of Lord 
Dunsany, it is to be found in the work of 
Donald Douglas. 

Blue cloth, jacket in colors. Net $1.25 


A CABINET OF JADE 
By David O'Neil 


A volume of exquisite little poems in free 
verse. “They are fulfilled of the picture 
quality found in the supreme examples of 
such verse in the literature of China 
and Japan.’’—William Marion Reedy in 
Reedy’s Mirror. ‘‘These poems have a 
very real and_= distinctive interest in 
our poetic renaissance,’’—William Stanley 
Braithwaite in Boston Transcript. 

Boards and label, gilt top with a cover de- 
sign by Julie Brown. Net $1.25 








JAPANESE PRINTS 
By John Gould Fletcher 


Imagist poems, written after certain designs 
of the Ukioye or Passing World school of 
Japanese prints. 
“For the discerning eye,’”’ says Amy Low- 
ell in) Tendencies in) Modern American 
Poetry, “‘no living poet has more distinction 
of vision or style. In him, indeed, we see 
the beginning of that new order of which 
I have so often spoken. To the poet, he is a 
real teacher, indicating new _ directions, 
opening up untrodden ways of thought.” 
Limited edition with frontispiece and jacket 
in colors. Special end-leaves and many il- 
lustrations by Dorothy Pulis Lathrop, 
Cloth gilt top. Net $1.75 


THE CHARNEL ROSE 
By Conrad Aiken 


Mr. Aiken’s previous volumes have al- 
ready established his reputation as one of 
the chief contemporary poets. 

William Lyon Phelps in The Advance of 
English Poetry says: “We has thus far 
shown the power to write melodious mu- 
sic, to paint nature pictures in warm col- 
ours, and is ever on the quest of Beauty 
Gore Conrad Aiken is firmly, gladly on 
the earth. He believes that our only para- 
dise is here and now.” 

This new volume contains Senlin: A_ Bi- 
ography, the romantic and lyric Variations, 
and the beautiful symbolic poem, The Char- 
nel Rose. Blue cloth, 160 pages. Net $1.25 


BLITHESOME JOTTINGS 


A Diary of Humorous Days 
By Gertrude Sanborn 


In these days a little relaxation from the 
war and the high cost of living is a ne- 
cessity. Read these blithesome stories and 
sketches by the well-known feature writer— 
That Sleepless Country Town; Effi- 
ciency; The Money King and the Scrub- 
woman; Out of an Outing; The Wearing 
of the Long Green; A Date With Fate; 
—twenty-five in all—and get the blithe- 
some habit. 
Brown silk cloth, stamped in gold. 

Net $1.25 


THE ESSENTIAL MYSTICISM 
By Stanwocd Cobb 


A brilliant study of Oriental philosophy and 
its effects on Western thought, offering sug- 
gestions alike to layman and preacher, stu- 
dent and teacher, theologian and business 
man. Green cloth. Net $1.25 


EXERCISE AND SET-UP 
By Samuel Delano, M. D. 


This book is not a treatise, but a detailed 
answer to what should be one of the most 
important questions of human life, written 
by a physician of long standing and exper- 
ience, It includes chapters on Nature of 
Exercise, Muscle and Circulation, Games 
and Sports, Best Exercise, Muscle, Walk- 
ing, Fat, Rest, etc. The appendix con- 
tains a thorough scheme of chest move- 
ments with directions and thirty-six full- 
page illustrations, 
“An elaborate presentation of the theory of 
physical exercise. . . Can hardly be recom- 
mended too warmly to those in search of 
bodily perfection.’”—San Francisco Argo- 
naut, “Teaches an original scheme of 
chest movements working on entirely new 
principles.’—Review of Reviews. 
“I believe your system is sound. If the sys 
tem is conscientiously carried through, ex- 
cellent results ought to be obtained with- 
out strain or exaggerated development.— 
Major-General Leonard Wood, 

Cloth. Net $2.00 


Aft all Booksellers 


THE FOUR SEAS COMPANY 
Publishers Copley Theatre Building, Boston 
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defense in the desire of his friends to 
sce him recognized as he deserves. 
Manifestly, he is not yet generally ac- 
corded the high rank that even his most 
judicious proponents assign him. That 
he still makes relatively so faint a mark 
on popular consciousness raises misgiv- 
ings in the mind of the appraiser who 
is almost ready to say that a world-fig- 
ure has been strangely overlooked, Tak- 
ing Bierce only as these two volumes 
exhibit him, one can apply a few tests 
to his quality. One test is that of re- 
reading. Our best story-tellers pass this 
test well, even one who like O. Henry, 
depends so much upon suspense and 
surprise. Another test is that of search- 
ing for variety, not quite a fair one 
when the book under examination is a 
collection of stories brought together 
because of kinship of theme. Bierce 
passes these and other tests less smooth- 
ly than some of our writers reaching 
larger audiences. To say that he is for 
the cognoscenti is beside the point. One 
needs no shibboleth to penetrate his 
arcana, There is nothing in his flavor 
that requires special introduction to the 
palate. He is not vintage wine. But 
“quality” he has, and individuality, even 
if it be not unique. The republication 
of his stories is a favor to the world 
and an interesting experiment with the 
fickle public mind. 


°, 
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MARRIAGE PSyCHOLOGIZED 

Walter M. Gallichan has chosen the 
rubric, “The Psychology of Marriage,” 
for this latest work, issued by the Stokes 
Company. The compact and workman- 
like volume deserves either much at- 
tention or none at all, just as one is or 
is not with those who urge frank sex- 
education. Academically, one is likely 
to approve the position of the protagon- 
ists of open dealing with deeply vital 
matters, Put to a personal test, many a 
parent would hesitate to place this vol- 
ume in the hands of the adolescent. 
In the midst of confusion of counsel, 
few will feel wise enough to decide the 
question, and most will fall back upon 
the guidance of old racial instinct,— 
which may be the vestigial remnant of 
ignorant prejudice savored with innate 
wisdom. If we are impatiently asked 
why we are always to consider the 
young person, the oblique answer is that 
in the present instance we have one of 
those somewhat unfortunate perform- 
ances, a book of small value to. the 
only persons who can give it serious 
and intelligent perusal. If one can real- 
ly understand it, he has little need of it. 
Nevertheless, this volume is a condensa- 
tion of much of the best and wisest 
that has been said by modern teach- 
ers in many lands, and is reverent in 
its approach to the mysteries. For those 
who are prepared for a frank but clean 
discussion, this is one of the books most 
worth while. 


©. Henry’s Spook 
“My Tussle with the Devil, and Other 
Stories” (from the I. M. Y. Company’s 
Press) purports to be written “by O. 
Henry’s Ghost,” actuating the index of 
the ouija board. Now, it is not to the 
point to say that such a book resembles 
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the authentic work of a _ well-known 
writer as an echo resembles a living 
voice. Granting—if the reader will 
that transmission of 
spirit-land is often actually accomplished 
by mundane mechanical means, it be- 


messages from 


comes fairly obvious that the transmit- 
ter’s personality colors the record,— 
cramps here, expands there, uses words 
that are not those dictated. The in- 
ternal evidence so important in most 
tests for literary forgery loses value in 
the examination of these productions. 
The writer of this review has not toiled 
wholly in vain in recording some hun- 
dred of thousands of words received 
from the ouija board. The lesson is 
that whatever of these messages is most 
convincing is extrinsic rather than in- 
trinsic. Faith in the genuineness of the 
phenomena is nowadays explicit, where 
it exists, but it was first implicit, chief- 
ly because of the little touches and 
asides that mean all, as we might recog- 
nize a friend, maimed and voiceless, by 
a familiar sign or gesture. 


If the material in this little volume 
had higher value of itself, the question 
of origin would be more interesting. 
But the book is not presented in a form 
to attract the receptive and judicial who 
are yet unconvinced, though courteously 
inclined to give a hearing. ‘Parma,’ 
who signs the introduction, flouts all 
dissent and cuts off all possibility of 
generous discussion. And the dress in 
which the work appears is trying to sen- 
sitive nerves. It is a barbarous piece 
of book-making. 


o, 
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Fet1x ADLER’s THOUGHT 

Felix Adler introduces his important 
late work, “An Ethical Philosophy of 
Life’ (Appleton) with a modest an- 
nouncement that is significant to all 
who have any acquaintance with his 
long and orderly intellectual progres- 
sion: “This book records a philosophy 
of life growing out of the experience 
of a lifetime.” In lieu of the considera- 
tion and analysis which the volume de- 
serves at the hands of any reviewer, his 
own words may better define his pur- 
pose and achievement: 

“The book is divided into four parts: 
the first an autobiographical introduc- 
tion describing the various stations on 
the road by which the author arrived at 
his present position, and offering inci- 
dental appreciations and appraisements 
of the Hebrew religion, of Emerson, of 
the ethics of the Gospels, of Socialism 
and of other reform movements. The 
second part expounds the philosophical 
theory. The third part contains the ap- 
plications of the theory to the more 
strictly personal life, under the captions 
of the Three Shadows of Sickness, Sor- 
row and Sin, and also to the principal 
so-called Rights to Life, Property, Repu- 
tation. The fourth part applies the 
theory to the social institutions, to the 
Family, the Vocation, the State, the In- 
ternational Society, and the Church, 
these institutions being considered as 
an expanding series through which the 
individual is to pass on his pilgrimage 
in the direction of the supreme spiritual 
end.” 

The quotation gives the inquirer what 
he needs to drect his decision upon the 
question of reading the work or ignoring 
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“A GREAT NOVEL, 





AN INTENSELY DRAMATIC 


STORY” 





“A great work. 


in every sense. 
and eloquent. 





(Second Edition Now Ready) 


IN THE HEART OF A FOOL 


William Allen White's New Novel 


In its scope it is one of the most 
comprehensive American romances ever written. . . 
We have seen no truer nor more vital portraiture of 
distinctive and important American types. ...A 
noteworthy work of literary art, conspicuous among 
the books of the season, and destined to stand per- 
manently among the characteristic romances of 
American life."-—N. Y. Tribune. 
A live story, tremendously human 
A deep genuine, sincerity. ... 
A novel that will profoundly affect the thoughts and 
the feelings of the many who will read it... . 
Behind this chronicle lies the secret of the next fifty 
years of American history.”—N. Y. Sun. 


IN THE HEART OF A FOOL 


‘“‘An American epic, involving all 
the comedy and tragedy of life”’ 


$1.60) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, 


“Truly a big book 


NEW YORK 








it. To say that it deserves attention is 
almost too obvious an opinion, But 
the thoughtful will hardly be content 
to ignore the book upon the dictum of 
the Outlook: “Sheer polytheism this, 
however sublimated. Its fallacies are 
conspicuous.” Seasoned readers will at 
least give Dr. Adler a hearing. Not all 
of them are easily frightened. 


In THE GAP 

Emerson Hough’s late book, “The 
Way Out” (Appleton), is an almost in- 
credible narrative of the Cumberland 
people. But the reviewer knows the 
hill people fairly well, and is willing to 
trust Mr. Hough for what he has not 
seen, David Joslin, clan leader, tries 
for the way out, goes through the brush 
and over the hills to the great world, 
that he may gain the education needed 
to make his natural leadership a real 
one of uplift as before it had been one 
of clanship. Strange adventures befall 
him as he tries to grasp the meaning 
and manner of the bigger world, Two 
women come into his life, one of bale- 
ful influence, one of beneficent, © His 
return to his own people, and his sum- 
moning of the warring clans, make a 
picture so tense and so melodramatic 


that the reader is constantly wondering 
how much is cinematographic stage-play 
and how much is verity. The great 
war penetrates the fastnesses, and the 
Thrilling narrative, 
exhibitions of only fair descriptive 
power, surging life in the raw are found 
in these rather than 
powerful, the book depicts a condition 
that we ought to know better than we 
do. It is not meant for those who want 


way out is found. 


pages. Keen 


their reading joyous, 
ete 
Story OF THE STARS 

Svante Arrhenius, writing under the 
intriguing title, “The Destinies of the 
Stars” (Putnam), valuable 
speculation, explanation and fact, but 
in a curious mixture that is sometimes 
too erudite for laymen and again too 
elementary for the cognoscenti, Dr, 
Arrhenius is a Nobel prize-winner, and 
a writer of many papers, texts and 
treatises, Coming to us in this author- 
ized translation from the Swedish, with 
the information that three editions of 
the original were exhausted in two 
months, the book raises the puzzled 
query—Is the translation adequate? Ob 
viously, at points it is not, Perhaps, 
too, those Swedes are more interested 
than Americans are in science that is 


conveys 
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Books for Christmas 





Simple Souls 
By John Hastings Turner 


“There is not a thing in it that is 
not delightful, delicious and inde- 
scribably precious. Not in many a 
year have we read a romance so 
filled on every page with irresistible 
humor.”—New York Tribune. 


$1.35 net. 


The Great Adventure 
By Theodore Roosevelt 


Present-day Studies in) American 
Nationalism. 

“An earnest, eloquent appeal to 
instincts, traditions and historical ex- 
emplars of lofty Americanism. . . So 


elevated is his spirit, so concentrated 
his thought, that he seems at times 
like some seer of old, denouncing 
woes upon the recreant and_ highly 
glorifying those who, bravely fight- 
ing, were faithful unto death.’— 
Philadelphia North American. 


The City of Trouble 


Since the Revolution. 


By Meriel Buchanan 


Hugh Walpole. 


Petrograd 


With a preface by 


“A book which has not been sur- 
passed by any other on its subject 
for vivacity, sympathy, dramatic fire 
and the magic artistic expression. 


Tourgeniff himself could not more 
perfectly have epitomized the story 
of the Russian counter-revolution.’— 
New York Tribune. $1.35 net. 


Soldier Silhouettes 
On Our Front 
By William L. Stidger 


The Moving Experience of a Y. M. 
C. A. Worker with the A. E. F. 
It gives what the parents, sisters 
and wives of those at the front have 
long craved—a look into the very 

heart of the soldier, 
Illustrated, $1.25 net. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
FIFTH AVE. AT 48° ST. NEW YORK 


The Valley of 


Democracy 


The People and 
Middle West. 


By Meredith Nicholson 


rofessor Brander Matthews in the 
Vew York Times says: 


Activities of the 


“It is a book which could have 
heen written only by a Westerner, 
and it is a book for every American 

Westerner and Easterner, North- 
erner and Southerner—to read, mark, 
ponder, and inwardly digest. The 


book is well thought out, well planned, 
and well written.” 


Illustrated by Walter Tittle. $2 net. 


On Our Hill | 
By 


Josephine Daskam Bacon 


Kate Douglas Wiggin says: 

“A winsome, beguiling book sprink- 
led with wit and leavened with wis- 
dom. . . No child’s book this, but 
one with a flavor all its own; one to 
be kept close at hand and read more 
than. once.” 

Illustrated, $2.00 net, 








Echoes of the War 
By J. M. Barrie | 


This volume contains the following 
more recent plays: 

“The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals,” “The New World,” ‘“Bar- 
bara’s Wedding,” and “A Well-Re- 


membered Niss.’’ $1.50 net. 


Lovers of Louisiana 
By George W. Cable 


“In ‘Lovers of Louisiana’ we step 
once more upon the enchanted ground 
of the romancer’s fancy. For lovers 
of fine romance it holds ‘not a dull 
moment.’ ”—Bookman. $1.50 net, 




















“pure,” unrelated and unrelatable to 
anything economic or social. Be that 
as it may, the wonder concerning the 
wide popularity of the volume remains. 
The book is nevertheless a dignified 
message, one that deserves a reception 
it will not be accorded, for it conveys 
from a seemingly authoritative source 
much information of a widely funda- 
merital kind, underlying all of our bet- 
ter-known sciences. It is the knowledge 
that has roots far down and branches 
sweeping through the universe, making 
the world we live in harmoniously in- 
telligible. 


Pe 
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Books for Wounded Soldiers 


The following telegram has been re- 
ceived by Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, li- 
brarian of the St. Louis Public Library, 
from Dr. Herbert Putnam, librarian of 
congress and director of the military 
library service: 

“There is a serious shortage of books 
for wounded men in army hospitals. 
Every returning transport increases the 
need, Library war service must supply 
this demand and to do so every member 
of the American Library Association 
must call upon the public for imme- 
diate gifts of books, The greatest need 


¢, 
¢, 


is for good recent fiction. We could 
use a million volumes to advantage. 
Please ask the people of your community 
to make their Christmas gifts to our 
wounded soldiers now by sending at 
once to the library the best books they 
have or can buy. Books being pur- 
chased are chiefly technical to meet the 
overseas demand for educational litera- 
ture. Available funds must be con- 
served to the limit. It is therefore 
necessary to call on the public for gift 
books to meet present emergency. 
“HERBERT PUTNAM.” 

It was late in the afternoon when 
the Scotch minister arrived at the farm- 
house. The housewife suggested that 
perhaps he would like a cup of tea be- 
fore he began the “exercise.” “Na, 
na,” said he, “I aye tak my tea better 
when my work is done. You can put 
the pan on and leave the door ajar, an’ 
I’ll draw to a close in the prayer when 
I hear the haam fizzin’.” 

fe of of 

“So you are engaged, eh?” “Yes, 
auntie.” “And can the young lady use 
a needle?” “Can’t even put one on a 
graphophone properly. She was raised 
to be an ornament.”-—Loutsville Courier- 
Journal, 





The Boardman Family 


The latest novel of Mary S. Watts, 
“The a clever 
and sprightly performance. It is re- 
plete with action, and snappy, colloquial 
talk. The plot is well developed, though 
somewhat thin and mechanical in a few 
The moralizing is elusive rather 
than obtrusive. It does not depart far 
from the obvious or commonplace. In 


Boardman Family,” is 


places. 


brief, the story is exactly the thing for 
light, entertaining 
Pleasure of perusal is but 
slightly dimmed by the author’s occa- 


people in need of 


reading. 


sional overindulgence in realistic touches 
and abrupt descent to the trivial and 
frivolous. These minor faults are the 
outcome, seemingly, of a vigorous sense 
oi humor and pronounced partiality for 
advanced views and slangy expressions. 
The story’s principal figure is Alexandra 
Boardman, a young, ambitious temper- 
amental girl, member of a bourgeois 
family in a town in Ohio, whom fortune 
has begun to treat unkindly, but who 
clings, nevertheless, to inherited ortho- 
dox ideas about the social code of “ex- 
clsive circles.” In spite of pathetic par- 
ental efforts to hide cruel facts, Alex- 
andra becomes suspicious about. family 
finances, and her search for truth is re- 
warded through a humdrum incident in 
a restaurant. The direct result is that 
she decides to go to New York, with the 
intention of studying the fine art of 
dancing and getting a lucrative engage- 
ment at a theater. After considerable 
parleying, she obtains the parental con- 
sent, as also that of her grandmother, 
a lovable old lady, in whom refined mid- 
Victorian ideals are happily commingled 
with a sensible appreciation of the prag- 
matic, hustle-philosophy of the present 
time. There’s a brother, Everett, who 
is generously endowed with good looks 
and aristocratic notions of social eti- 
quette and proprieties, but otherwise of 
no particular importance. He’s the drone 
in the hive, though holding a minor 
position in a financial establishment. He 
abhors his sister’s vaulting ambitions. 
He fears they will make her “common.” 
And then there’s freckled, red-haired 
Samuel Thatcher, a schoolmate of the 
girl, who has climbed to the eminent 
position of salesman for a phonograph 
company, makes plenty of money, is 
desperately in love with her, and pro- 
poses marriage. The poor chap’s plead- 
ings are in vain, though he’s dismissed 
in a not altogether hopeless state of 
mind, 

After a comparatively short season 
of preparatory studies, and through the 
intervention of Max Levison, a theat- 
rical agent and promoter, Alexandra 
secures a prominent position at The 
Marionettes and at once becomes a 
great favorite with the public. She 
draws a big salary, of course,—$2,500 
a week. Levison, who takes excellent 
and assiduous care of the new star on 
the terpsichorean firmament, is an 
original, full of guile and calculation, a 
true Israelite, not wholly innocent of 
candor and generosity. He’s awfully 
slangy, and afflicted with an essentially 
utilitarian, utterly sophisticated philos- 
ophy of life. For example: “Fame? 
Yes, I used to have that bug, too. I 
know how you feel about it. But, say, 





difference? Be 
mean? 


listen! 


What's the 
fame and notoriety, | 
Hey, what’s the difference? One sounds 
a little better than the other, that’s all. 
You can’t get anything easy. I know 
all that stuff about art for art’s sake, 
and all the rest of it, but, say, listen! 
It doesn’t hurt your art to make it pay. 
I’ve known lots of the big ones,—actors, 
singers, all of ’em—and they’re keen 
after the dollars. They’ve got to be.” 
For her professional purposes, Alexan- 
dra is featured as Sandra, She pros- 
pers exceedingly and rebuilds the di- 
lapidated family fortune. For a while, 
everything runs smoothly. But one fine 
morning, Everett makes his appearance 
at her elegant apartment and announces 
his intention of getting a position in 
New York. At the same time, he let’s 
it be understood that he has undergone 
a radical change of opinion in regard 
to the theatrical profession. His sister 
becomes reconciled to this turn in af- 
fairs and feels immensely proud of his 
fine appearance and manners. Occa- 
sionally, she gets telegrams from Samuel 
Thatcher, who still hopes that she will 
become his wife, eventually. However, 
Levison himself has become enamored 
in the meanwhile. His .declaration and 
the mise-en-scéne are quite unique: “The 
sofa creaked as Levison hitched him- 
self nearer her. ‘You knew, didn’t you? 
Girls always do. She was. wishing 
wildly that he was not a Jew; that his 
skin was not so oily and shiny; that the 
sofa had not creaked with his weight 
just now; that his hands were not so 
thick and excessively manicured, and 
covered with black hair on the backs, 
and that he did not use perfumed soap 
and wear shoes that pinched.” He 
wheedles or forces her into a qualified 
acceptance of his proposal of marriage. 
She insists that the ceremony be per- 
formed in London and that brother and 
maid accompany them. The great war 
has broken out, and the ship they sail 
on is submarined. Sandra is saved, but 
Levison, Everett, and maid are lost. 
After long days in the hospital at Lon- 
don, she meets Samuel Thatcher, and 
the story ends in the good old satisfy- 
ing way. (Macmillan Company, New 
York, $1.50.) 
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“Can you get your wife to econo- 
mize?” “Sometimes. All depends on 
how we are going to blow the money 
we save.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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Mabel—That fish looks like trout. I’m 
very fond of trout. I wonder if it is 
trout. Norma—Why don’t you ask the 
chef? Mabel (to chef, sweetly)—What 
kind of fish is that? Chef—That is 
fried fish, ma’am.—Judge. 
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Young Minister (receiving gift of 
fowntain pen)—Thank you. I hope I 
shall now be able to write better ser- 
mons. The Lady—I hope so.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Husband—Have you brought your 
opera glass? She—Yes, but I cannot 
use it. Husband—Why not? She—I 
have left my bracelet at home.—London 
Opinion, ‘ Sal 
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Ostracizing a Poet 

The Poetry Society of America thinks 
it has expelled from membership Mr. 
George Sylvester Viereck. It threw him 
out on the theory that he was and is a 
pro-German. That he was, he does 
not deny. That he has been since this 
country entered the war he does deny 
most emphatically and he can point to 
the fact that though the secret service 
has been hot after him all the time, it 
has not uncovered anything that justi- 
fied arresting him, interning him or 
even suppressing his publications. The 
Poetry Society has voted him out, but 
he is not going to stay out. It didn’t 
vote him out because he isn’t a poet: be- 
cause he is a poet and, in his own vein 
—somewhat “passionate’’—a good one. 
A letter which Mr. Viereck has written 
to Mr. Wheeler, president of the Poetry 
Society of America, will be of interest 
as showing how the matter stands. The 
reference to Mr. Reedy, of this paper, 
in the letter, may be explained by stating 
that Mr. Reedy wrote Mr. Shaemas 
OSheel that he would not vote for the 
expulsion of Mr. Viereck, because Mr. 
Viereck had as much right to be pro- 
German before his country entered the 
war, as Mr. Reedy had to be pro-Ally. 
The letter follows: 


New York City, December 3, 1918. 
Dr. Edward J. Wheeler, 
c/o Current Opinion, 
65 West 36th street, 
New York. 
Dear Dr. Wheeler: 

I have received reports of the last 
meeting of the Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica. I understand that six votes—en- 
tirely unsolicited—were cast for me for 
president. I have letters from members 
who offered their resignation as a pro- 
test against the autocratic and illegal 
action of the executive committee. I 
told them to remain members and to 
fight autocracy from within. 

I herewith officially inform you that I 
still consider myself a member of the 
Poetry Society of America, and that I 
do not recognize the right of the execu- 
tive committee or even of the Society 
itself to bar me from membership with- 
out a change in the by-laws. I under- 
stand that you said that no personal 
prejudice animated you in the proceed- 
ings against me. For this much grace, 
thanks. However, I. wish to call your 
attention to the following facts: 


(1) I was prevented from going to 
the meetings of the Society by what I 
must now regard as trickery. I con- 
sented to absent myself from the meet- 
ings solely because of my personal con- 
sideration for you and for the well- 
being of the Society and naturally ex- 
pected that my absence would not be 
used against me. P 

(2) However, when it was made im- 
possible for me to appeal to the Society 
in person, the executive committee im- 
mediately stabbed me in the back by 
adopting a resolution calling for my 
resignation. The executive committee 
did not even permit me to appear be- 
fore it in persorf in order to argue the 
matter. 

(3) The choking 


same policy of 


every possible discussion and of pre- 
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venting the Society at large from learn- 
ing the facts still prevails, for when 
Mr. OSheel attempted to place the facts 
before the Seciety, armed with letters 
from such men as Edgar Lee Masters, 
William Marion Reedy, Nathan Haskell 
Dole, William Ellery Leonard, Witter 
3ynner and many others, and fortified 
with legal opinions, he too, was pre- 
vented from presenting his evidence, by 
a parliamentary trick. 

There was a good deal of discussion 
in the Society, and a good deal of pro- 
test against your action, in spite of the 
fact that these letters had not been read 
and the real facts of the controversy 
were not known, and in spite of the 
fact that Mr. Dawson chose to repeat 
an outrageous libel against me in con- 
nection with the agricultural and indus- 
trial labor relief, based entirely upon 
malicious gossip and garbled versions 
of unauthenticated testimony, without 
any attempt to investigate the facts. 
How much stronger the protest would 
have been if the true facts had been 
known! 

If the Society at large, by a two- 
thirds vote, decides to expel me, I shall, 
of course, abide by the verdict, but you 
cannot expect me to accept a decision 
that is clearly contrary to our consti- 
tution and that rests entirely upon mis- 
representation, chicanery and deceit. 

Regretting that it should be neces- 
sary for me to write to you in this 
manner, I am nevertheless 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE SYLVESTER VIFRECK. 
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Some Dog 

They were discussing dogs, and the 
tales were becoming “pretty tall” when 
one of the group took the lead. “Smith,” 
he said, “had a most intelligent retriever. 
One night Smith’s house caught fire. All 
was instant confusion. Old Smith and 
wife flew for the children and bundled 
out with them in quick order. Alas, one 
of them had been left behind. But up 
jumped the dog, rushed into the house, 
and soon reappeared with the missing 
child. Every one was saved; but Rover 
dashed through the flames again. What 
did the dog want? No one knew. Pres- 
ently the noble animal reappeared, 
scorched and burned, with—what do you 
think?” “Give it up,” cried the eager 
listeners. “With the fire insurance pol- 
icy, wrapped in a damp towel, gentle- 
men.” 

fe afe fe 

Leavenworth has the most polite man 
in the world. When a woman apolo- 
gized for gouging him in the eye with 
a parasol he said: “Don’t mention it, 
madam; I have another one.” 
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“Then we're engaged?” “Of course.” 
“And am I the first girl you ever loved?” 
“No, dear, but I’m harder to suit now 
than I used to be.”—Kansas City Jour- 
nal, 

Be fo fe 

Novelist Robert W. Chambers said at 
the Century club in New York: “The 
war has changed all things. We older 
writers are quite upset. We don’t know 
how to write any more, Imagine de- 
scribing a girl’s ear, today, as shell-like!” 


Some Books Statistics 


Publishers complain that the public is 
buying newspapers bocks. 
“The number of books published per an- 


instead of 


num has decreased steadily in the last 
decade,” says one publisher. “If the 
same rate of decrease continues for an- 
other decade the United States will lose 
its proud position as the foremost book 
publishing country of the world.” 


It cannot lose this “proud position,” 
for the simple fact that it never had 
it to lose (says a writer in the Rochester 
Post-Express). 


As a matter of fact the United States, 
so far as book publishing is concerned, 
is a good deal in the position of the little 
boy who confided to his father that he 
was at the head of his class—that is, one 
of the heads. 

What are the facts? M. Paul Otlet, 
the secretary of the Brussels Interna- 
tional Bibliographic Institute, a world 
authority on this particular subject, 
places the book production of the en- 
tire globe at approximately 150,000 vol- 
umes per annum. 

Sefior Eduardo Ravarro Salvador, a 
distinguished Spanish author, has com- 
piled statistics of a similar nature. His 
estimate quite closely confirms M. Ot- 
approximating 160,000 
Switzerland leads 


let’s statement, 
volumes per annum, 
the civilized nations of the world in the 
production of books. In 1911, in Switzer- 
land, there was one book printed for 
872 of the population; Japan printed one 
book for every 1224, Germany one book 
for every 2075, France one book for 
every 3808, the United States one book 
for every 7295 of the population. 


This, then, is the “proud position” the 
United States is to lose. As a matter 
of fact the per capita consumption of 
books in the United States is less than 
any other commodity. American men 
spend less for books than for neckties, 
and American women less than for the 
buttons on their frocks. Little Switzer- 
land, one-eighteenih the size of Texas, 
with a population less than one-twenty- 
fifth that of the United States, publishes 
more than three-fourths as many books 
The Scandinavian countries 
Norway — rank 
output 


as we do. 
— Denmark, Sweden, 
next to Switzerland, 
more than six times that of our own. 
Germany, France, the British Empire, 
Holland, Italy, and Austria surpass us. 
Even Roumania, with one-third of our 


with an 


population, publishes one-fourth as many 
books as we do. Japan, with slightly 
more than half 


lishes four times as many bocks. 


our population, pub- 
Rus- 
sia, regarded commonly as an ignorant 
country, produces two and three-quar- 
ters as many books as we do. Her popu- 
lation is one and two-thirds larger than 
our population, but at the same time 
it must not be ignored that 79 per cent. 
of her population is of the ignorant 


peasant class. 


Spain is the only one of the civilized 
nations that publishes fewer books per 
million of population per annum than 
we do. Germany, before the war, pro- 
duced more books than any other nation 
in the classes of education, art, sciences, 
belles-lettres, theology, medicines, voy- 





The Masher Books 
Fall Hist 1918 
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LATIN STUDENTS’ SONGS 
NOW FIRST TRANSLATED 


INTO ENGLISH VERSE 
WITH AN ESSAY BY 
JOHN ADDINGTON 

SYMONDS 


“This medieval anthology bears a 
definite relation to all Symonds’ 
writings. ... It serves as a kind of 
introduction to his history of the 
Italian Renaissance both in order of 
time and of subject. In 1884 
Symonds had completed his trans- 
lation and the book was published 
in London,---a memorial for all time 
of what a vagabunduli libellus should 
be in format, hand-made paper and 
genuine vellum binding. This I first ' 
reprinted in October, 1899, after“a 
manner that suitably reflected the 
refinement of the original issue. 
Now, with a further lapse of years, I 
am minded to put all I know into 
my final presentation, aided by cer- 
tain splendidly appropriate designs 
from five woodcuts by William 
Strang, which, owing to their limited 
number are inaccessible save to a 
few collectors. 
500 COPIES FCAP QUARTO, ON VAN 
GELBER HAND-MADE PAPER, OLD-STYLE 
RIBBED BOARDS, SLIDE CASE, $5.00 NET. 
50 COPIES ON JAPAN VELLUM, $10.00 
NET. 

FOR THOSE WHO LOVE MUSIC 
AND OTHER VAGARIES. 
AXEL MUNTHE. 
I would like to recall by this little 
volume the sweet abiding beauty of 
Vagaries, a book deserving some- 


thing more than _ forgetfulness 
though published in London now 
twenty years ago. The three re- 


lated essays chosen show that Dr. 
Munthe was and is (for I may hope 
he still lives) a lover of music, ‘of 
animals, and of humanity,—a true 
brother of us all, and the confrere in 
thought and deed of the author of 
Rab and of Marjorie. 
450 COPIES, 16MO0, PRINTED ON ITALIAN 
IIAND-MADE PAPER, DECORATED BOARDS, 
IN SLIDE CASE, $1.00 NET. 
25 COPIES ON JAPAN VELLUM, $2.00 
NET. 

THE PRESENT CRISIS. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
‘The Present Crisis, first printed in 
1844, has gloriously vindicated it- 
self, surviving the storm and stress 
of over seventy years. What was 
then the dream of human brother- 
hood is now seen becoming a real- 
ity. And our final thought should ° 
concentrate on the man who wrote 
it, and who later on gave to us the 
great Ode recited at Harvard Com- 
mencement, 1865, on which occasion 
Lowell's fame was made _ seeure. 
The memory of their mingled music 
is for all time. 
950 COPIES, SQUARE 16MO0, PRINTED IN 
RED AND BLACK THROUGHOUT ON 


FRENCH HANDMADE PAPER, IN GOLD 
STAMPED TOYOGAMI SCARLET WRAP- 
PERS, GLAZED TISSUE ENVELOPE, 60 


CENTS NET. 
THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 


XLV EXxcHANGE PLACE 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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The Prestons 


In her new story of the everyday life of an 
average American family as told by a typical 


American mother, Mary Heaton Vorse has 
given us a highly humorous book, yet with 
the deeply significant background of human 
psychology with which Mrs. Vorse’s many 
readers have become so familiar. 


“The Prestons’’ is a humorous, entertain- 
ing, wholesome American novel, and the pub- 
lishers have no hesitation in predicting that 
it will be one of the most widely read books 
of not only this season, but of many seasons 
to come. $1.50 


The Path on the 
Rainbow 


Gift books have been more or less con- 
demned for this season becuuse so many of 
them are very expensive reprints of books 
that can be obtained in so many cheaper edi- 
tions. “The Path on the Rainbow’’ is a 
handsome gift book of hitherto unpublished 
literal translations of the poetry of Amer- 
ican Indians, edited by George Cronyn and 
with introductions and appreciations by Mary 
Austin aud Constance Lindsay Skinner. The 
beok is decorated throughout by J. B. Platt. 

$1.50 


Can Such Things Be? 


Critics say that Ambrose Bierce, the author 
of this book of stories of the grotesque and 
unreal. combines the vivacity of O. Henry, 
the ingenuity of Conan Doyle, and the art- 
istPy of Poe. Many discriminating readers 
consider Bierce the greatest writer of Amer- 
ican short stories. $1.50 


The German Myth 


Gustavus Myers has gathered in this book 
new data, statistically proved, showing that 
conditions in Gerinany are the very opposite 
of what we have been led to believe,—that 
immorality, crime and poverty are greater 
there than in any other European country 
or in the United States. ‘The subtitle of the 
book is “The Falsity of Germany's Social 
Progress Claims.’’ ‘The book is endorsed by 
the League for National Unity. $1.00 


Americanized 
Socialism 


Here is another book with a subtitle—‘‘A 
Yankee View of Capitalism.’’ James Mac- 
Kaye, the auther of the book, says that many 
persons who did not suspect themselves to 
be Socialists will, when they read this book, 
discover that they are, and that Socialism is 
a true American ideal. ‘he publishers think 
that ‘‘Americanized Socialism’’ is the most 
grippingly interesting book on the subject 


now in print. $1.25 


The Modern Library 


Send these little hand-bound limp Croft- 
leather volumes to the front—buy them for 
yourself.—Sixty-four titles—Woodrow Wilson, 
Howells, Shaw, Swinburne, Wells. Gissing, 
Beerbohm, Dunsany, Wilde, Anatole France, 
Gautier, Ibsen, Strindberg, Turgenev, Chek- 
hov, Rodin, Beardsley, etc.—Don’t be a Stag- 
nuck—Read every book in The Modern Li- 
brary. The Dial says: ‘‘There is scarcely 
a title that fails to awaken interest. The 
series is doubly welcome at this time.’’ Only 
7c a volume at your bookseller’s. Send to 
Boni & Liveright, 105 W. 40th Street, N. Y. 
City, for their new catalog descriptive of 
The Modern Library, their new PENGUIN 
SERIES (previously unpublished books by 
Henry James, Lafcadio Hearn, Hermann 
Sudermann, etc.), $1.25 each; and a most 
interesting list of miscellaneous publications. 

















We. Don’t Want Money— 


We want Old Clothes for the 
ALLIES SHOP! 
610 North Broadway 


Any outgrown or discarded clothing 
will be thankfully received. 

Nothing too good—nothing too poor, 

Please help us to help others, 

If you can’t deliver your donation 
to our stock room, 502 Pine St., 
phone Olive 5482, and a collector 
will call. 


JUNIOR LEAGUE OF ST, LOUIS 














ages, and law. Italy holds first rank in 
France in_ history, 
The United 


States ties France for first place with 


political economy ; 


poetry, and the drama. 

one item only—books on sport. 
Reo eo eho 

All educational institutions of what- 

ever grade perhaps merit criticism from 


one or another angle. But Oxford is 


again most gorgeously justified and 
glorified by John Murray Gibbon in 
“Drums Afar” (John Lane Co., New 


York). Not flamboyantly in the Ameri- 
can fashion, but deftly, subtly, casually. 
Class-room work is given but negligible 
mention, properly so since the Oxford- 
ian’s principal textbook is his inter- 
course with men of different upbring- 
circumstances, character, ideals, 
manners. Whatsoever book knowledge 
is necessary may be gained from a course 


ing, 


of reading during vacation, and travel 
on the continent should add to the fund. 
Oxford’s real value lies in its social life 
and activities, and the precious few 
years there should be devoted to sports 
At least this is the 
Americans 


and goodfellowship. 
English view. Eccentric 
“dig” and then capitalize their degree 
at $5,000! But it is a very fascinating 
picture of Oxford Mr. Gibbon gives his 
readers, one to make each long for the 
experience and to appreciate the actual 
Gib- 
with 


value of college affiliations. Mr. 
bon appears thoroughly familiar 
Oxford, and with social England of the 
Oxford plane. Also with Germany along 
the Rhine, with America—New York so- 
business, the northern 


ciety, Chicago 
He selects a 


woods, and with Canada. 
group of six or eight types, carries them 
through all these countries and does 
justice to each country in his vivid pres- 
entation of its customs and people. All 
this is done conyersationally ; notwith- 
standing the clearness with which each 
section is pictured, there is a complete 
absence of long descriptive passages, 
yet the description is minute, even to 
the trimming on the women’s dresses. 
Over all, the wild music of war plays, 
softened by distance and remembrance. 
The author is kind. He sees only the 
good; whatever is not good is not worth 
bothering about. “Drums Afar” shows 
Mr. Gibbon as effective in story writing 
as his former novel “Hearts and Faces.” 
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Real Busy 

A year ago a manufacturer engaged 
a boy. For two months there was noth- 
ing noticeable about the boy except that 
he never took his eyes off the work he 
was doing. A few weeks ago the manu- 
facturer looked up to see the boy stand- 
ing beside his desk. “What do you 
want?” he asked. “Want me pay 
raised?” “What are you getting?” “Ten 
dollars a week.” “Well, how much do 
you think you are worth?” “Fifteen 
dollars.” “You think so, do you?” “Yes- 
sir, an’ I’ve been thinkin’ so for three 
weeks, but I’ve been so blamed busy I 
ain’t had time to speak to you about it.” 
The boy got the raise. 


% ote ae 
Mrs. Marlingdake (after the war)— 
How do you like my biscuits, Henry? 
Henry (grumpily)—They ain’t like 


what the army cook used to make.—The 
Spur. 
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Let the Junkers Pay 


By Haines D. Albright 


Before finally deciding which German 
property shall he taken in execution and 
applied to the payment of war damages, 
it will be necessary to ascertain what 
valuable properties the execution de- 
fendants own, ang the extent to which 
taking a part of them will have the 
effect of deterring future war inciting 
conduct by the persons whose incomes 
will be diminished by the execution. 


The persons whose conduct made the 
war inevitable are the junkers, the land- 
ed aristocracy, whose rent rolls gave 
them power and influence over German 
that would have pre- 
it had been exerted on 


public opinion 
vented war if 
behalf of peace. 

This influence was not so exerted be- 
cause the landed aristocracy constituted 
the military caste. They officered the 
army and, their army pay being small, 
used their private incomes to maintain 
the dignity of their offices. Their in- 
fluence exerted on behalf of 
peace, because preparation for war was 
the pastime on which they spent their 
time and money. War is the art which 
is their hobby. War was the Great Ad- 
venture for which they had an eager, 
craving appetite, and for the coming 
of which most of them prayed and 
panted as the hart panteth for the water 
brook. When they met together they 
toasted the day when war should come— 
“Der These junkers_ sincerely 
believed in, hoped for, desired and 
worked for the coming of war; and, be- 
cause the incomes from their estates 
enabled them to dominate public opin- 
ion, they greatly helped to bring on the 
war and, unless the means whereby they 
influence their fellow-men are taken 
from them and used to pay the damages 
their vicious conduct caused, they may 
succeed in bringing on other wars. 


was not 


ee 
lag. 


If the junkers are not deterred and 
disabled, by the execution of the civil- 
ized world’s victory over them, from 
continuing to ride their hobby; if they 
are permitted to continue, as in the 
past, to spend leisure time and undi- 
minished easy money on the propaganda 
of their war-worshipping heathen cult, 
instead of doing some of the useful 
work which must be performed before 
the war injuries can be repaired, the 
war will probably have to be fought 
again by our children or our children’s 
children, Moreover, if the incomes of 
the junkers remain sacredly untouched, 
the execution will not yield sufficient 
money with which to do substantial 
justice to the war victims, and is liable 
to so hopelessly cripple and impair the 
compensation producing power of Ger- 
man land users as to dry up the source 
from which the compensating wealth 
must come. The land of the junkers 
must not, therefore, be overlooked when 
Germany’s financial ability to pay sub- 
stantial damages is being appraised. 

The land of Germany has a market 
value about equal to the total value of 
all the buildings, machinery, stocks of 
goods and other wealth existing in that 
country. The value of the mineral land 
alone is estimated by the London Daily 
Mail to be $95,000,000,000, and the 





Philadelphia /nquirer says of the Ger- 
man coal land: “Altogether, Germany 
has coal in view to the extent of about 
409 billion tons.” The sums of money 
which are periodically paid by déccupants 
and users of German land to German 
land-owners easily aggregate as much 
as the interest on a capital sum suf- 
ficient to pay all the uamages for which 
the German people are liable by reason 
of their improper conduct of the war. 
These payments must be attached and 
applied to this use, 

The debt can be apportioned by View- 
ers (Doomsday-book makers) amongst 
the various parcels of valuable land, in 
proportion to the market value of each 
parcel (exempting, for reasons of pub- 
lic policy, lots of small value which are 
the dwelling places of the owners), and 
each parcel’s allotted share of the debt 
can be decreed to be a first lien on the 
land, in the nature of an annual rent 
charge, redeemable by the owner of the 
land on payment of a stipulated capital 
sum; reserving to the lien creditor (a 
trustee or agent of the injured persons 
who are to be compensated with the 
money) appropriate remedies for non- 
payment of the rent, such as are pos- 
sessed by ground rent owners and by 
first mortgagees for enforcing the pay- 
ment of mortgage debts. 

The German land 
rent will not have an undesirable effect 
upon the wealth productive 
activities of German land users. 


sequestration of 


business 

It will, 
in effect, be the usual business arrange- 
ment by which destroyed properties are 
frequently restored with money raised 
on mortgage, the mortgaged land be- 
ing, in this case, not the lands which are 
restored, but the lands of the guilty 
destroyers. The fact that the 
paid for rent will be used to restore 
a war victimn’s home, instead of provid- 
ing ways and means for the War-pro- 
ducing activities of a junker, will not 
make it any harder for the German 
tenants to pay. They expect to pay 
their rent in any event. They would 
have had to pay it even if Germany had 
won the war; and it will be no more 
inconvenient for them to pay it to one 
collector than to another. 


money 
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A history exam. in a public school con- 
tains this delightful information: “Pat- 
rick Henry said, ‘I rejoice that I have 
but one country to live for.” 


Oe Me & 
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Vice Versa 
Two men thrown together at a horse- 
show were discussing their adventures 
with the equine tribe. “A horse ran 
away with me once, and I wasn’t out 
for two months,” remarked the man 
with the Trilby hat. “That’s nothing!” 
replied the man with the bowler. “I 
ran away with a horse once, and I 

wasn’t out for two years.” 


O Qe. & 
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Sufferer—I have a terrible toothache 
and want something to cure it. 

Fricend—Now, you don’t need any 
medicine. [ had a toothache yesterday 
and [ went home and my loving wife 
kissed me and so consoled me that the 
pain soon passed away. Why don’t you 
try the trick? 

Sufferer—I think I will. Is your wife 
home now ?—Vancouver Daily Province. 
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“All Star” Fiction 





Our Admirable Betty 
3y JEFFERY FARNOL 
Author of The Broad Highway 
A joyous and vigorous romance of the period 
of The Broad Highway. $1.60 net 


Out of the Silences 
By MARY E. WALLER 
Author of The Wood-carver of ’Lympus 
A virile romance of the present day with its 
scenes laid in Canada. $1.50 set 


Skyrider 
by B. M. BOWER 
Author of The Lookout Man 
A cowboy who becomes an aviator is the hero 
of this new story of western ranch life. $1.40 net 


Virtuous Wives 
By OWEN JOHNSON 
Author of The Salamander 
A highly interesting and truthful story of mar- 
ried life in New York that every woman will 
wish to read. $1.50 net 


The Zeppelin’s Passenger 
By KE. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
Author of 
The Pawns Count, The Kingdom of the Blind 
Another Germany spy story — more audacious 
than any Mr. Oppenheim has heretofore written. 


$1.50 net 





Books on the War 
Tales of War 


By LORD DUNSANY 
Wonderful vignettes are these tales of the great 
European tragedy, and all bear the stamp of Lord 


Dunsany’s artistry and sense of romance. 
$1.25 net 





Heroes of Aviation 
By LAURENCE LA TOURETTE DRIGGS 
Authentic stories of the famous French, Ameri- 
can, English, Italian and Belgian aviators, by an 
authoritative writer. $1.50 net 
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The Cradle of the War 
The Near-East and Pan-Germanism 
By H. CHARLES WOODS, F. R. G. S. 
The latest authoritative book on Bulgaria, Tur- 
key and the Balkans, based on intimate first-hand 
knowledge of the Near-East and its rulers. With 
valuable maps and illustrations. $2.50 net 


Nerves and the War 

By ANNIE PAYSON CALL 
A timely and appropriate volume on the econ- 
omy of nerve force, by the author of Power 
Through Repose. $1.25 net 


Thy Son Liveth: 


Messages from a2 Soldier to His Mother 
ANONYMOUS 


A remarkable book on “Life After Death” that 
will comfort those who mourn, 75 cents net 


Mahan on Naval Warfare 
Edited by ALLAN WESTCOTT 
Selections from the twelve volumes of Mahan’s 
epochal teachings on Naval warfare. $2.00 net 


Biographp and Cravel 








Woodrow Wilson: 


An Interpretation 
By A. MAURICE LOW 
A keen and impartial analysis of the character 
and motives of the President as revealed by his 
speeches, writings and statesmanship; by the 
American correspondent of the London Morning 
Post. $2.00 net 


George Westinghouse: 
His Life and Achievements 
By FRANCIS E. LEUPP 


The biography of one of America’s greatest in- 
ventors that reads like a romance. $3.00 net 


The Golden Road 

By LILLIAN WHITING 
A résumé of the varied experiences of one of 
America’s best known women of letters, gath- 
ered along “The Golden Road” of life, at home 
and abroad. $3.00 net 


My Chinese Days 

By GULIELMA F. ALSOP 
With its background of oriental colors, customs 
and mystery, this is a volume of really wonder- 
ful vignettes of Chinese life, by a woman phy- 
sician. $2.00 net 





Books on the Drama 





Representative British Dramas: 
Victorian and Modern 
Edited by MONTROSE J. MOSES 
Contains the complete text of twenty-one plays 
from Bulwer-Lytton down to Galsworthy and 
Dunsany. 873 pages. $4.00 net 


Little Theatre Classics 


Volume J 
By SAMUEL A. ELIOT, JR. 
Contains five classic one-act plays of rare merit 
adapted for “Little Theatres,” or for stay-at- 
home readers. $1.50 net 





PAiscellaneous Books 





Nervousness: 
Its Causes, Treatment and Prevention 
By L. E. EMERSON, Ph. D. 
A book that should be of great value to the 
functionally nervous. $1.25 net 


The Boston Cooking School 
Cook Book 


Ly FANNIE MERRITT FARMER 
This new edition contains 62 Food Conservation 
Recipes using Wheat Substitutes, with chapters 
on the Cold Pack Method of Canning, on the 
Drying of Fruits and Vegetables, and on Food 
Values. 2279 recipes in all, with 133 illustrations. 


$2.00 net 


Economical Cookery 

By MARION HARRIS NEIL 
A cook book for American housewives who wish 
to do their bit by practicing patriotic economy. 
The 700 recipes provide for the use of butter 
substitutes, for syrup or honey in place of sugar, 
and for the use of various flour substitutes. 


$1.50 net 





IH orth- I hile Books for the 


Poung 





Happy Jack 

By THORNTON W. BURGESS 
The story ot Thrift—taught by one of Mother 
Nature’s thriftiest little people. Mr. Burgess is 
well acquainted with Happy Jack’s thrifty habits, 
and tells all about them in his new book. 

$1.25 net 
Mother West Wind 


39 e 
‘‘Where’’ Stories 
By THORNTON W. BURGESS 
The eighth and final volume in the “Mother West 
Wind Series” of Animal stories. $1.00 set 


Five in a Ford 
By MARY P. WELLS SMITH 
The fourth volume in the jolly “Summer Vaca- 


$1.35 net 


tion Series.” 


Sniffy, Snappy and Velvet Paw 
By RUTH O. DYER 


The adventures of three sprightly grey mice. 
60 cents net 


Indian Heroes and Great 
Chieftains 


Ly CHARLES A. EASTMAN 
The life stories of fifteen famous Indian Chiefs, 
by one who knew them best. $1.25 nel 


Boy Scouts at Sea 

3y ARTHUR A. CAREY 
A dandy sea scout story by the pioneer in the 
Sea Scouting movement. $1.35 net 


Scout Drake in War Time 
By ISABEL HORNIBROOK 
The story of Lonny Drake’s busy summer opens 
at a National Guard camp. $1.35 net 


Captain Kituk 
By ROY J. SNELL 
The strange and hazardous adventures of an am- 


bitious Eskimo lad. $1.35 net 
Old Crow and His Friends 
By KATHARINE B. JUDSON 
Stories that were told to Indian children many 
$1.35: net 


years ago. 


Little Cuba Libre 
By JANE P. DUGGAN 
The story of a little patriotic Cuban girl. 


$1.35 net 


Rhymes and Tales for 
Children 


By ETTA A. and MARY F. BLAISDELL 


Verse and stories with colored illustrations for 
the very youngest readers. 55 cents net 


Our Juvenile Catalogue and Fall Announcement will be sent on request 





Published by LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Beautiful Floor Lamp of sub- 
stantial design finished in dull 
hand-polished mahogany with 
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Christmas Gift Suggestions 


Practical, ornamental and useful—these words describe the greatest 
variety of things suitable for Christmas giving in the Art Shop. 





Flower Bowl of rich highly col- 
ored Oriental design porcelain on 
a Teak Wood base. There are 
many bowls of plain and orna- 
mented pottery, porcelain, plain 
bronze and bronze with Cloi- 
senne inlay offered at prices 
ranging from a small amount 
up to $25.00. The price of the 
bowl illustrated is $7.50 
Price of Teak Wood stand, $1.25 





Tray of Brown Wicker with real 
butterfly wings artistically placed 
on artificial butterfly bodies. The 
pretty butterflies hover among 


2 lights. The handsome silk long strands of silver grass be- 

shade is heavily trimmed with tween two sheets of glass which 

festooned cords and _ tassel form the bottom of the tray. 

embellishment. The price of “e997 

the lamp is $16.50 eames 
Shade, $32.50 
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J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


Letters From the People 
Utilities Should Advertise 


Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 26. 
Editor Reedy’s Mirror: 

John J. Mitchell stated obvious neces- 
sities in his interview urging national 
ownership of steam railroads, city own- 
ership of Chicago’s surface and elevated 
railways. 


Turning the steam roads back into 
corporate management under political 
rate regulation would result in general 
bankruptcy of the companies, in the con- 
fiscation of billions of savings legitimate- 
ly invested in those properties by more 
than 2,000,000 citizens for the public 
service, in wage reductions and labor 
uproar, and in a crippling shrinkage of 
even their present inadequate service. 

If Chicago is determined to keep five- 
cent car fares, it can be done only by 
having the city buy the lines, collect five- 
cent fares, and make up the loss out 
of the general tax budget. 

Five cents no longer pays the cost of 
supplying the average car ride in any 
large American city. Street railways in 
most of them are now collecting higher 
fares under authorization of public serv- 








Attractive Boudoir Lamp 
standard of hand finished ma- 
hogany with cord and plug. 
The screen of hand painted 
parchment is decorated most 
attractively in designs. of 


lovely colors. Lamp, $2.50 
Screen, $5.00 
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Door Stops of heavy metal 
with daintily colored flowers 
in a wicker effect baskat—an 
extremely practical and ar- 
tistic gift. $3.76 


Art Shop—Fourth Floor 
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Yuletide Candlesticks have a 
tall red Christmas candle ina 
decorated 
a pretty bow of red ribbon 
and holly sprays to give the 
final decorative touch. ) 
ical Christmas 





Vantines Incense Sets, consist- 
ing of 
Sandlewood incense that pro- 
duces a most fragrant odor. 
The 


h 
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wood holder—with 


A typ- 
remembrance. 
$1.49 complete 


a burner and box of 


complete set $1.00 








Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 


ice commissions or city authorities, and 
at that are still failing to earn a fair 
return on their legitimate investment. 
In Boston the state commission created 
to take over the Boston elevated system 
operating surface, elevated and subway 
lines, has found it necessary to in- 
crease the fare from five cents to seven 
cents and later to eight cents. 


American public utilities as a whole, 
with few exceptions, have been well or- 
ganized to produce service, but are 
amazingly incompetent to sell it. Con- 
trolled almost wholly by financiers, en- 
gineers and lawyers, the American util- 
ities group, representing $10,000,000,000 
of actual investment, have tried to do 
business without advertising. They have 
left the public they serve ignorant of 
the value, cost and fair price of what 
they have to sell. They have permitted 
their political assailants to do ninety- 
nine per cent of their advertising. The 
daily papers with singular want of sense, 
instead of teaching the utilities how to 
advertise usefully and intelligently, have 
lent their columns freely to the adverse 
advertising given the utilities by the 
political freebooters. 

As a result, the public in most Ameri- 
can cities, naturally fair-minded when 





°3855 Olive Street 


IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 





Phone, Lindell 3264 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 
Special Department for Cleaning and Repairing Rugs 


t and Best Work Done in the City 








it knows the facts, appears to believe 
that a five-cent car fare—compensatory 
when bread sold at five cents a loaf and 
butter at thirty-five cents a pound—is 
still compensatory with bread at ten 
cents and butter at seventy-five. 

It is not yet too late to apply modern 
merchandising methods to the public 
utility business. It is socially desirable 
that this be done—that the business area 
subjected to political exploitation be not 
enlarged. It can be done only if the 
owners of the utilities will without loss 
of time place merchants in charge of 
their properties, with instructions to 
advertise their services, their rights as 
investors and their needs as public serv- 
ants, as liberally and persistently as 
other commercial institutions of com- 
parable capital investment advertise their 
commodities. 
financier-lawyer-engineer com- 
bination has succeeded in producing 
such services as our cities now receive 
oe usually inadequate—at low costs; but 


The 


it has failed disastrously to sell these 
services for a fair price, with conse- 
quent severe losses to a multitude of 
small investors. 

If the owners are unwilling or unable 
to effect this change, public purchase 
of their properties at fair prices offers 
them their only alternative means of 
escape from still heavier losses. 

FraNK PUTNAM. 
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What is Wanted 


Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Isn’t it odd, the sinister way (using 
sinister derivatively in which we go 
about mending the defects of our faulty 
social structure? We talk about de- 
manding a minimum wage, when what 
we all want is really a maximum wage; 
and we talk of limiting private fortunes 
when what we really want is to increase 
the average private fortune. 

In spite of Mr. Klein and the rest, 
what we want the government to*do is 
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= GEM of the Orient—sparkling and glowing with the charm and beauty of the 
= Far East—such is the Oriental Bazaar. Here all the fascinating, unusual gifts ! a 
=f —things that only the marvelous skill and patience of the Japanese and Chinese Tt 
2 could create—are displayed in a true Oriental setting. 
a One of the rooms is devoted to the showing of beautiful silk embroideries, man- 4 
a 4 darin coats, table mats and table scarfs in soft, rich colorings and wonderful designs. = | 
= | nA . y , , 
= | I'he Bazaar is the mecca of all seekers of unusual gifts—gifts that are a 
= both useful and artistic and that are often remarkably low in price. 
= : : F : 
= We have pictured some of the pieces to be found here—tea pots and 
= cigarette holders and many other things of Oriental craftsmanship. 
= Besides these there are unique lamps, interesting Japanese prints and 
= some valuable antiques, many pieces of lacquer ware and hundreds of other 
things, making the Bazaar a perfect a 
F palace of gifts. F 
Z To the right is a view of one of : 
the entrances to the Bazaar. From 4 
the pagoda doorway, Chinese lanterns a 
swing and on } 
= etther side are ta- 8 eenenan 
= bles holding inter- \\ 
=| esting Oriental Yj \ A , 
= wares. On through = ld = ~~ a 
= the entrance one - Yili, ‘S 
= may walk from ta- = 
= ble to table admir- 
S . _—_—— a | Z 
= ing the many unu- pornaannatti| — 
= sual pieces  dis- _— 3 % 
= played. 
= ance — BY 
= 
| 
To the left the view is of 
Hs the length of the Bazaar 
looking towards a row of 
264 stalls, each one holding its ‘- 
special kind of ware—in one 
it is lacquer, in another | 
bronze and copper vases, ; 
in another Japanese basket- 
ry. Outside of each stall is 
a table covered with odd 
iy vases or brass ware, and | 
—c wonderful lamps here and A 
there shed their soft light 2 | 
aad on this charming shop of 
of gifts. 
ible i . 
on An odd little Buddha to sit on your 
‘ers desk, 29c (above) " 
of A Chinese Ash Tray painted in Japanese Doll Door Stop, $2.25 
bright colors, $1.98 (right, above) : "(to the left) : 
‘ A Japanese Tea Pot, for an indt- Chinese Incense Burner in yellow, 
vidual cup, 69c (to the right, above) $1.50 (to the left) 
Stork Cigarette Holder—the stork Japanese Sampam Cigar Holder ' 
takes the’ cigarettes out for you J a Ten $2.50 (to the left) i 
—$2.75 (to the right, above) yi r , 2 ap ot 
ino { . ts * ¥ ‘. na 4 ° . q | 
e - Hand Carved Wood Elephant, with Japanese Tea Pot, in eae? $i ek | 
= ivory tusks, $2.00 (right, above) ; ; Hold ‘th i 
rs Bamboo Japanese House—a repro- See pe ahr older wit \ 
at duction of a real Jap house—$1.50 INGiviGUal S66 VSys, Ti & Case, i] 
Be - : (to the left, above) $10.00 (to the left) 
Ze ; SoS py FN Y O kage of I se tied with < ‘ruit Bask ith China t $2.00 
Sets! BF ne package of Incense tied with a Fruit Basket wit ina tray, $2. 
SS iy ZZ Chinese coin, 75c (to the right) (to the left) 
STIX, BAER & FULLER CO. 
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Diamonds for Christmas 


A remembrance that will be highly prized in the years to come. 


@ Our stock of Diamond Jewelry, the largest and most pretentious we have ever assem- 


bled, is replete with everything that is new and novel. 


Diamonds small and large in set- 


tings of platinum and solid gold, reflecting the best efforts of the jeweler’s art. We here 
mention but a few examples of the rich treasures now awaiting your selection in this 


4 a da) , 
: . Wc ON 
J ’ ey S/ XD, 
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& 
The gift supreme. 
Cc ° ° 
: splendid section. 
: Blue-White Diamond Ring, $400 
Perfect stone, 1.25 carat, in 
is platinum and white gold setting. 
q Solitaire Ring, $295 
Of platinum and gold, with 6 
S diamonds on sides. Weight .95 
2. carat. 


Fancy Platinum Ring—17 dia- 
monds, $165. 


Fancy Platinum Ring—21 dia- 
monds, $235. 


Platinum and Gold Princess Ring 
—24 diamonds, $110. 


Men’s Gold Belcher Ring—Soli- 
taire diamond, .41 carat, $57.50. 


Platinum and Gold Fancy Set 
Diamond Ring, $40. 


Solitaire Diamond Rings — Tif- 
fany setting, $12.50. 
All-Platinum Brooch, $345 


Fancy lace effect setting, 35 
diamonds. 





Gorgeous Bar Pin, $295 
All platinum, 6 diamonds, 9 
Oriental sapphires. 
Platinum Brooch, $120 
Elliptical circle, 16 pearls, 4 
sapphires, 4 diamonds. 
Wreath Brooches—Gold, 6 dia- 
monds, $37.50. 


Platinum and Gold Bar Pin— 
19 diamonds, $85. 
Men’s Full-Dress Set, $100 
Platinum and gold on pearl— 
9-piece set with diamonds. 
Tuxedo Set—9 pieces, gold and 
platinum, $35. 
Link Cuff Buttons, $85 
Platinum and gold, set with 
diamonds and Cabuchon sap- 
phires. 
Platinum La Valliere, $40 
14 diamonds and 5 sapphires. 
Platinum La Valliere, $20 
Set with diamonds. 
Flexible Bracelet, $100 


Of platinum and gold, set with 
5 diamonds. 





4 
Diamond Scarf Pin, $16.50 
Platinum and gold, 2 diamonds 
and cultured pearl. 
Diamond Scarf Pin, $32.50 


Platinum and gold—question a 
mark—6 diamonds. 


(2) 


Diamond La Valliere, $285 
One-carat solitaire, set in plat- 
inum. 


Oriental Pearl Necklace—Small; 
strand, $75. 


Oriental Pearl Necklace — 
Strand, $195. 
Platinum Wrist Watch, $250 
Set with 32 diamonds — fine 
jeweled movement. 
Wrist Watch, $195 


Platinum and gold—1l2 dia- 
monds, 


14-Carat Gold Jewelry 


Including cigarette cases, van- 
ity cases, dorine boxes and other 
novelties at various prices. 





Entire Block: Olive, Locust, Sixth and Seventh Sts. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books 
for $2 in Cash or $2.50 in Merchandise. 
Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 
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to abolish those restrictions on general 
acquisition of property which the gov- 
ernment imposed, by granting to some 
individuals exclusive possession of the 
natural opportunities, to which men 
must have access, if they are not to be 
forced to sell themselves at starvation 
prices (speaking now of normal times). 
Joun J. Murpnuy., 
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The Demand for Amnesty 


4339 West Pine, 8 Dec. 1918. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
May I express my warmest appre- 
ciation of your bold and brave words 





in the Mirror of Dec. 6 and in the pre- 
vious issue, speaking in favor of am- 
nesty, Tom Mooney and the Russian 
revolutionists. 

The world has been made so safe for 
democracy that it is very dangerous 
for anybody to say what he thinks, and 
there is many a man in jail for saying 
less than you have said. 

Don’t forget the unfortunate soldiers, 
of whom some have been condemned 
to long terms of imprisonment for trivial 
offences. I saw one case of a soldier 
sentenced by court to fifteen years 
for insubordination. 

A government that resorts to such ex- 
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Largest Distributors of Merchandise at Retail 
in Missouri or the West. 


= 
Ls 
cessive penalties is doomed, and knows 
that it is doomed. 

JoHN BeverLEy Ropinson. 
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Mr. Hunt’s Theory 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror; 
Chicago, Dec. 9, 1918. 

My theory is that the Liquor Interests 
pay for the poetry in the Mirror. The 
program is: The poetry drives men to 
drink, the distilleries pay for the ad- 
vertising space, and Reedy divides with 
the poets. If we must endure verse, 
why not the good old kind? For sam- 
ples to guide modern poets, I offer the 
following: 


Take Garrick’s criticism of a farce by 


one Dr. John Hill: 
“For physics and farces 
His equal there scarce ts. 
His farces are physic, 
His physic a farce ts.” 
Note how an Oxford student landed 
on a fleshy professor, initials O. B.: 


“O.B., Oh be obedient 
To Nature’s stern decrées. 
For tho’ you are but one O. B., 
You may be too obese.” 


An English epitaph abounding in 
piety and divine democracy : 
“Here lies old John Neselrod. 
Be merciful to him, Oh, God, 
As he would be if he were God, 
And Thou wert old John Neselrod.”’ 


Real grief in an obituary: 
“Shed tears for Mr. Bibby, 
For Mr. E. A. Bibby. 
You might have known him, mebbe? 
Well, Mr. Bibby’s dead.” 


This is the real stuff. It is so old, 
it is new again. Literature abounds 
with it, and no excuse exists for the 
modern. kind. 

C. F. Hunt. 
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The Hospitable Jefferson 

Recently a well-dressed young soldier 
walked up to the desk of the Jefferson 
hotel and registered. His overseas cap 
and spiral leggings indicated he had 
been ‘over there,” and his whole bear- 
ing evidenced his delight at being back 
here. “Not so particular about the 
room,” he said, “anything with a bath 
will do. But tell me,’ and he leaned 
toward the clerk confidentially, “is Aunt 
Hannah still frying that chicken which 
has made this place famous and still 
baking that equally renowned  corn- 
bread?” Being assured that Aunt Han- 
nah was still presiding over her own 
exclusive range in the Jefferson kitchen, 
occupying the post which she has graced 
for the past twelve years, his smile of 
satisfaction deepened and he turned to 
the handsomely gowned woman beside 
him with, “Dinner’s O. K. Let’s have 
a quiet hour in the tea-room.” 

The excellent cuisine and the secluded 
tea-room—where two can be alone 
though surrounded by many—are the 
two distinguishing features perhaps 
which differentiate the Jefferson from 
the ordinary hotel and implant an in- 
eradicable impression of comfort, not 
to say luxury, in the memory of its 
patrons which impels their return at 
each opportunity. The dinner-dances 
Monday and Saturday, to be resumed as 
soon as the heaith commissioner will 
permit, make the hotel a rendezvous for 
the elite who enjoy dancing, and the 
table d’hote dinners at a dollar-fifty 
every Thursday and Sunday are a mar- 
vel in these days of the h.cl. There 
is to be a real Christmas feast on Christ- 
mas day, to the advantage of travelers 
away from home and home folks whose 
cooks are on vacation, and reservations 
are now pouring in for the usual cele- 
bration New Year’s eve, which, accord- 
ing to the management, will surpass any 
previous Jefferson hotel festivity of its 


kind. 
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The Oriental Bazaar—The Latest Achievement of 
B. NUGENT & BRO. DRY GOODS CO. 


is well worthy of the time which a sight-seeing trip requires—and the time that one 
may spend here may be from several minutes to an entire day. Thousands of gift 
suggestions, such as rare curios, beautiful embroideries and other oriental souvenirs. 








To Put Joy in Work 


By Francis A. House 

With peace only a few months off 
and signs of economic travail perceptible 
in all nations, the questions of industrial 
education and progress are challenging 
thoughtful minds more forcibly than 
they ever did before. Effective solutions 
must be found if political stability and 
social advancement are to be safeguard- 
ed against such perils as would inevi- 
tably grow out of an accentuation of the 
gnawing hunger for happiness and jus- 
tice among the toiling masses. The 
problem of industrial education has been 
earnestly, if not anxiously, discussed for 
many years, both in its theoretic and 
practical aspects.. Thus far, results 
have been only partially or relatively 
satisfactory, despite the establishment of 
numerous schools and colleges. Posi- 
tive, permanent achievements will come 
only after long years of further investi- 
gation and experimentation, under the 
direction or collaboration, probably, of 
state and federal governments, as well 
as of great corporations. 

Touching this and some other ger- 
mane subjects, I find interesting, semi- 
nary remarks in a little book written 
for the Bureau of Educational Experi- 
ments, of New York City, by Helen 
Marot. It bears the title of “Creative 
Impulses in Industry” (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.). According to the author, our 
American ideas of industrial education 
have not sprung from schools or col- 
leges, but from industry. The institu- 
tion of industry, rather than the insti- 


tution of education, dominates thought 
in industrial education courses. “No 
established education, or 
none proposed, is more circumscribed 
than the vocational and industrial school 
movement. Educators have opposed the 
desire of business to attach schools to 
industrial enterprises. They have right- 
ly opposed it, because industry under 
the influence of business prostitutes ef- 
fort. Nevertheless, hand in hand with 
industry, the schools must function.” 
That this indictment is essentially justi- 
fied, cannot seriously be questioned. 
The traditional prejudices and predilec- 
tions of capitalism have too potent an 
influence on industrial schooling. They 
put excessive emphasis upon the utili- 
tarian, the material, the immediate, up- 
on things, that is to say, which in their 


system of 


grossest implications have become syn- 
thetized in German efficiency. 

Miss Marot stresses the necessity of 
fostering the creative impulse in indus- 
trial workers, and properly so. She 
points out that modern production of 
wealth, influenced by business enter- 
prise and machine technology, has about 
extinguished the appreciation and joy of 
creative experience. She reminds us of 
the fine results which cultivation of 
creative propensities brought forth 
among the craftsmen of former cen- 
turies, though she is not wholly oblivious 
of some of the glaring defects which 
were inherent in that renowned indus- 
trial system. She asserts that for the 
worker, industry must be an “expansive 
experience.” By this she evidently means 
that it must have broadening and uplift- 





ing effects on mind and spirit. She gives 
us a paraphrase of the saying that man 
does not live by bread alone. Machinery, 
we are told, has “impersonalized” the 
worker. The whole industrial arrange- 
ment is carried on without the force of 
productive intention; it is carried for- 
ward against a disinclination to pro- 
duce. Adventure in industrial enterprise 
is the business man’s great monopoly. 
His impetus is not due to his desire to 
create wealth, but to that of exploiting 
it, and he secures its creation by “‘pay- 
ing men off.” 


Outlining her own ideas of industrial 
education, Miss Marot favors experi- 
ments that would foster the impulses 
of youth for creating experience not 
tainted with the motive of exploitation, 
and at the same time providing the con- 
tent which production of wealth offers. 
Such a scheme would require the estab- 
lishment of workshops in connection 
with schools in which practical experi- 
ence could be translated and extended. 
The financing of the shops would be in- 
dependent of that of the schools, and 
not based on the demand for profits. 
Invested capital would draw a legal 
rate of interest. The directors or man- 
agers would be competent in techno- 
logical processes, in the estimating of 
costs, while organization would be based 
on productive efficiency. The working 
force should be a corps of young people 
who had received their elementary 
school certificates and their certificates 
for employment, and it should contain 
also the requisite complement of adult 
workers for the plant’s successful de- 








velopment. The working force would 
be paid the market rate of wages. Ar- 
ticles produced would be simple in con- 
struction and readily salable, and selec- 
tion of them would not depend upon 
technical processes of construction to 
furnish educational subject matter. Ac- 
quisition of technique is a factor, but 
not a primary one, in modern produc- 
tion. Primary factors are those which 
have universal significance, which are 
common to all industry, such as the re- 
lation of labor, of mechanical equipment, 
of raw material, of the finished product 
to the whole and to each other; also the 
relation of the market to productive 
effort and an effective systematizing of 
all these. Experiments, our author 
thinks, could advantageously cover any 
one of the unskilled or child-labor in- 
dustries. Choice should hinge, first, on 
whether or not the young people could 
function in the industry with advantage 
to themselves and to the industry so- 
cially considered; that is, whether or not 
the productive processes were in line 
with the capacity of adolescent children 
and the product of social value; second, 
whether the product could be introduced 
successfully in the market and the en- 
terprise become self-supporting. An ex- 
periment of this kind, we are informed, 
is now being worked out with modern 
toys as articles of manufacture. After 
setting down her ideas as concerns the 
period of education, together with ad- 
ditional details of the working staff and 
suggestions as to appearance and equip- 
ment of workshops, Miss Marot speci- 
fies some of the main subjects of. in- 
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struction in the following order: (1) 
The technical problems of manufacture; 
(2) Keeping financial accounts and es- 
timating cost; (3) Upkeep of working 
force, buildings and equipment; (4) 
Economics of the enterprise; (5) Art 


tory. 


numerous. 





and service, and (6) Literature and his- 
The subdivisions of each sub- 
ject of the curriculum are decidedly 


Such, in short compass, are the prin- 
cipal views of the author respecting in- 


dustrial education. They are of an em- 
piric rather than of an a priori char- 
acter, but thoroughly interesting, never- 
theless. Taken in toto, they represent a 
plan which proponents of such indus- 
trial schooling as the times, the coming 


crisis, urgently cal 
to slight or to ignore altogether. 


for, cannot afford 


Psy- 


chologic values are duly and intelligent- 


ly emphasized. 


Contemptuous and per- 


sistent neglect of them has been large- 
ly responsible for the many defects and 


dangers inherent in modern industrial- 


ism or capitalism. 


It has given rise to 


the epithet “wage-slave,” sabotage, and 
revolutionary propaganda in general. It 
has fostered the class instinct among 
toilers, and bred feelings of unrest and 


dissatisfaction 


even the 


scales of wages have failed to remove. 
Great corporations and millionaire phi- 


lanthropists have for some years clearly 


recognized the increasing need of proper 


synthetic industrial education, and we 


may rest assured that they will not be re- 
miss in supporting remedial plans drawn 
up in workable forms and approved by 


public opinion. 


ultimate outcome 


will be the downfall of capitalism. 
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The Busy Duck 


A duck when first he saw the sea 
Cried, “This must all belong to me.” 


To move it to his duck-yard pan 
He took a beakful and began. 


He was too busy far to swim, 


So light a thought unworthy him. 


From dawn to dark he paddled fast 


Because the sea was wet «nd vast. 


His legs grew thin, his mind distrait. 


His mother cried, “What is it, pray?” 


“Oh, mother, do not bother me; 


I’m busy bringing home the sea.” 


And*then one day he ceased to swim, 
It quite refreshed and changed him. 


“It is not good to move the sea; 


I’ll leave it where it is,” said he. 


So now he rides upon the waves 


And knows 


slaves. 


ducks 


should not be 


He contemplates the boundless sea 
And thinks, “This all belongs to me!” 
—From “The Busy Bee,” by Susan Gas- 


pel. Published by Harper & Broth- 


ers. 


Captain Stoneham, until 
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recently at 


Camp Lewis, is regaling his friends with 


a conversation he recently overheard 


between a new sentry and a tardy leave 


man, 


“Halt, 


lenged the guard. 


goes 
“Shut up, you boob,” 


o” 


there?” chal- 


came the hoarse whisper through the 


darkness. 


not going?” 


“Can’t you see I’m coming, 


o. @ 2, 
~ “ Od 


A man entered a drug store very hur- 


riedly 


grain quinine pills. 
put in a box, sir 
as he was counting them out. 


for a 
“Do you want them 
asked the chemist, 


and asked 


dozen two- 


“Oh, no, 


certainly not,” replied the customer. “I 
was thinking of rolling them home.” 


Two girls were quarreling. 
said one, “I’m sick of you. 
you can’t help it, though. 
a chauffeur’s tongue!” 
the other girl, scared. 
How does one get it?” 


o & 
Seo fe So 


“Oh? 

I believe 
You've got 
“What?” cried 
“Is it catching? 
“Oh,” said the 


other pointedly, “through constantly run- 
ning people down.”—Pittsburg Chron- 


icle-Telegraph. 
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Make this 





your window 
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Red Cross Christmas 


The happiest, merriest Christmas the 
world ever knew is almost here. But 
in the rejoicings of peace and freedom 
there is one note of seriousness that 
America must not forget — there is 
misery and distress and sickness all 
over the world. Relief must be given. 
The work of the Red Cross MUST go on. 
And to carry on, the Red Cross MUST 





Wear your 
: Button 
have the support of your membership. wit you be wear- 


ing your member- 
ship button when 


Sy Join the RedCross =" 


- all you need is. a heart and a dollar Jom 


Be a Red Cross Volunteer! 


In recognition of America’s magnificent spirit throughout the war, 
an opportunity will be given to Volunteer your Red Cross Member- 
ship, rather than wait to be personally solicited. 


Saturday and Sunday, December 14th and 15th, preceding the 
week of Membership solicitation, have been set apart as Volunteer 
Days. 


Go to your Red Cross Precinct Headquarters, on either day, and 
give your name and dollar to the Registrar there. Become a Red 
Cross Volunteer. You will be notified of the exact location of 
your Precinct Headquarters. 





One member of a household may register for all by giving the 
names and dollars (One Dollar for each Volunteer), to the Registrar 
at your Precinct Headquarters. 


Red Cross Volunteers, will each be given a special Volunteer Badge, 
in addition to the usual Red Cross Button, and Window Service 
Flag. 

Be a Wearer of the Volunteer Badge. 


St. Louis is expected to furnish 500,000 Red Cross Memberships 
this year, and 400,000 of them should be Volunteers. 


Will You Volunteer Your Membership? 
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. ing your gift, followed by 


In making up your 
Christmas list include 
a few subscriptions to 


AZEDY'S 
MIRROR | 


Once each week it affords 
you mental pleasure and 
stimulation. It deals in a 
large and lively way with 
all matters of human in- 
terest, from a wholly in- 
dependent standpoint. It 
is original, liberal, piquant 
and pungent, and its es- 
says, and stories 


are the choicest and most 


poems 


unconventional published 
in this country. 


Why not share this with 
your friends and incident- 
ally add to your own en- 
joyment by making it pos- 
sible to discuss with them 
the items therein which 
please or displease you 
throughout the year? 


A Mirror subscription is 
an unselfish gift that de- 
lights all concerned. 


PC 
conanennseeconnpnccunesananatseccennenee 


Single subs., $3. 

Two subs. (one may be 
your own renewal), $5. 
Three subs., $6. 

Four subs., $7.50. 

the 


Additional subs. at 


rate of $1.50. 


A subscription sent to any- 


one in the army or navy 
or marine or _ aviation 
corps for $1.50. 


ONEUEDOUOLENOEVEOONEE oventoneONODEeTED 
COUe HAA SU EEA senaneae na ereaen na 


Send us your list and we 
will send your friends an 
illuminated card announc- 


52 issues of the Mirror— 
the subscription may be- 
gin at any time. 
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The Rainbow Path 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 

The 
through poetic activities is the inspira- 
first native 
poetry to 


American declaration sounding 


tion of the volume of 


American find its into 
the bookshops. 
dian poems containing aboriginal songs, 
and interpretative songs by Palefaces, 
is titled Navajo—‘The Path 
on the and takes its motto 
“It is finished in 


way 
This anthology of In- 


trom the 
Rainbow”- 
from the same tribe 
beauty.” It is issued from the presses 
of a young firm and a firm of young 
New York; 


another young 


men, Boni and Liveright, 


and it is compiled by 
American, Mr. George Cronyn, who was 
inspired to his task through his study 
literature while working 
The first im- 
portance of this volume, it seems to me, 
is that it takes the work of our native 
bards out of the domain of ethnological 


of American 
for his master’s degree. 


research and places it where it belongs, 
in literature. Indian poetry is the first 
American poetry, the classic poetry of 
this new earth; this 
“The Path on the Rainbow,” it is pre- 
sented to the public at last in its proper 
character. 
the compiler and the publishers it is 
just to make mention of the fact that 
the all-Indian number of Poetry, pub- 
Harriet last Feb- 
ruary also had its part in inspiring this 


and in volume, 


In rendering our thanks to 


lished by Monroe 


collection. 


Pioneers in the fight for free rhythm 
find confirmation of their faith in the 
poems of these Indian bards—who sang 
of nature in the rhythms learned of na- 
ture. In studying the reports of the 
American Bureau of Ethnology, we ob- 
serve that the tendency of scientific in- 
vestigators, generally, is to regard these 
and rituals as historical data, 
as the collective contribution or expres- 
It might as well be said 
that Shakespeare’s poetry was composed 
by the villagers of Avon in council, or 
that Dante was an association. Indian 
poetry was composed by Indian poets 
and preserved and handed down by their 
audiences, as the songs of Moses and 
David were preserved and transmitted. 
The stem-song of the Pawnee Hako, 
for example, bears not only the imprint 
of that imagination, vision and passion 
which we call “the poetic mind,” it bears 
the imprint of an_ individual poet’s 
mind. It complete idea, 
worked out in unity of thought and 
rhythm. It agrees with the ancient dic- 
tum of art that parts shall relate to 
each other and to the whole. It pro- 
ceeds in logical sequence and it con- 
cludes when the proportions of its theme 
have been realized. 


songs 


sion of a tribe. 


contains a 


That this is true of most of the sep- 
arate songs in the ritual and of the 
ritual as a whole indicates that, if the 
complete work was not the expression 
of a single poet, it was added to by 
other poets of high talent, not by the 
Pawnee citizenry. The songs always in- 
cluded in the performance of the Hako 
hold their permanent place by their mer- 
it; they are purer poetry than the extra 
songs which are only included “by re- 
quest.” This, again, indicates the lead- 
ership of a poet laureate whom the 
early Pawnee audiences acknowledged 
and obeyed and whose directions they 
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and as a result there 


; and feeling has had, as it 
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Is Ready for You Now 
: HIE war has brought about many changed conditions, 
greater or less extent of social functions. 


restraining extravagance and unwise expenditures. 


UT this is no time to refrain from making Christmas 

and wedding presents and from giving gifts on birth- 
days and other anniversaries. 
birthdays and other anniversaries are to the members of 
the family and to our acquaintances, 


oe that the making of presents at Christmas 
and on birthdays and other anniversaries assists very 
materially in making life worth living, not alone on ac- 
count of the value of the gifts, but on account of the re- 
membrances which they indicate. 


HEREFORE, while thrift should be encouraged and 


waste eliminated, this same true thrift calls for the : 
buying and giving of those things which in after years will : 
serve as pleasant reminders of the donors, bearing in mind ‘ 
that the gift of today may be the heirloom of the future. : 


has been an elimination to a 
Patriotic work 
should have, its influence in 


Let us not forget how dear 
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Useful Gifts for Thrifty 
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Big enough to serve you; not too big to 
To serve our customers | 
and serve them well is our purpose. 
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still follow—since the lesser songs are 
still considered as addenda and not as 
integral parts of the ceremony. 

Even a cursory reading of the snatch- 
es of song gathered from savage races 
—in America, Africa, Australia—reveals 
that a sense of rhythm is in all primi- 
tive peoples. I believe, with the poets 
of the Squamish tribe of British Co- 
lumbia, that rhythm is a direct imparta- 
tion of Nature to her human children. 
There are no barriers—actual barriers 
of concrete nor figurative ones of edu- 
cation—between the savage and the 
Earth. Nature is his mother, his home, 
his city, his provider. All his think- 
ing is inspired and directed by his rela- 
tions to her and her moods. He hears 
her voices as his educated white brother 
does not hear them. To him her secret 
songs come not only through the imag- 
ination but aurally. 

The poet-dancers of the Squamish 
illustrate this truth for us. I quote, 
in substance, the explanation of their art 
as given by their chief. In the festival 
season the young men go into the for- 
est “to listen.” They listen to the Earth. 
All hope to be made dancers but no 
man may dance unless he “hears” a 
song, an individual song whispered to 
him alone by the Earth. Those happy 
ones who are crowned poets by Nature, 
mother of poets, return with the heard 
song in their hearts and they dance its 
rhythms for their assembled tribesmen 
who are permitted to beat an accompa- 
niment with their hands. They do not 
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express the song in words, only in 
rhythms. That is, they express with 
their bodies a poetic inspiration which 
their language is inadequate to voice. 
The “secret song” is secret only because 
the singer is inarticulate. This element- 
al art is not without its laws; and its 
laws make me classify it as poetry in- 
stead of dancing. First no man may 
dance save he who hears a song; i.e., 
no man can impose an uninspired work 
on the audience. Second, no man can 
repeat a dance; for Earth has many 
songs and will always give a new one 
to him who hath ears to hear; i.e., no 
poet, having once “written” a poem and 
presented it to the public, writes a sec- 
ond poem precisely like it. 

When it was suggested to the chief 
that an ambitious young man might pre- 
tend he had heard an original song 
and dance as he had seen other poets 
dance—plagiarize, so to speak—he shook 
his head and replied that deception of 
that sort was impossible—‘we would 
know it was not true.” So, evidently 
the Squamish understand their own 
forms of poetry, although the chief could 
not or would not reveal the touchstone 
to an outsider. He did tell the origin 
of poem-dancing, however. In the be- 
ginning long ago, the first poets noticed 
that birds always celebrate the dawn 
with dancing. They flutter down to 
the sod and remain motionless for some 
time except for the movements of their 
heads as they “listen” to sounds in the 
earth. Presently, they begin td dance, 
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stopping every now and then to listen 
for another strain which is also stepped 
out in circles and darts on the grass. 
When their dancing is done they set 
out on the food-chase. The Squamish 
poets also wished to hear what the 
Earth said to the birds, so that they too 
might dance for joy; and they went into 
the forest alone and listened, and re- 
turned to delight their tribe with a pure 
art. The birds’ dawn-dance may be 
seen by any city-dweller who rises early 
enough to observe the sparrows flutter- 
ing down from their nests in the crev- 
ices of the buildings; for even stone 
pavements do not interfere with this 
immemorial rite. The chief's interpre- 
tation of the art of the poets of his 
primitive tribe is a valuable reminder 
that Rhythm is Nature’s whisper to man 
and that it is vaster, more varied, than 
man as yet realizes. Poets have dis- 
covered soine of its laws, and have ex- 
pressed these in forms now long famil- 
iar to us—such as the sonnet and the 
favorite epic blank verse form. In 
working for perfect expression through 
what we are today terming “regular” 
forms, they have generally neglected 
the psalmodic and chant forms which 
primitive poets use; i.e., those rhythmic 
forms more directly “whispered” to the 
“listener” who listens not for other 
men’s “thought-waves” but for the mys- 
tic song that comes from the unseen to 
him alone. Whatever may be thought 
of the statement by those lacking the 
personal experience, it is a fact that 
some poets hear the colorful transitions 
of sky, water and plain as clearly as 
they see them. The poet's ear is more 
than an auditory nerve impressed 
only by sounds materially produced. 
One who has heard melody on a frosty 
starlit night, or the harps of daybreak, 
knows that the rhythms and tones of 
Nature’s supposedly silent phenomena 
were clearly heard by David, Shake- 
speare, Whitman, both Brownings, Swin- 
burne and Lanier. The songs in the 
Hako, like the songs of David, fit their 
matter to Nature-rhythms. In the song 
of the Sun’s Ray, for instance, the 
rhythm breaks way from the form of 
the stem chant and follows—imitates, 
if you like—the slow long sweeping 
moveinent of sunrays advancing over 
the mesa. 


“Now behold: hither comes the ray 
of our father Sun. It cometh over all 
the land, passeth in the lodge, us to 
touch and give us strength.” 


Later the epic uses the rhythms of 
light—the long, calm, sweeping rhythms 
—without reference to the sun but to 
express the fulfillment of his spiritual 
vision,—in a sense, one might call it 
a symbolical use of the flooding sun- 
rhythm. 

“I now know that the voice of man can 
reach to the sky, 

I now know that the mighty one has 

heard as I prayed, 

I now know that the gifts I asked have 

all granted been, 

I now know that the word of old we 

truly have heard, 

I now know that Tirawa hearkens unto 

man’s prayer, 

I now know that only good has come 

my children to you.” 

It should be realized that what the 
Primitive poet calls listening to the 
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earth is more than that. The voice of 
the great mother speaks not of herself 
but of the unseen spiritual source of all 
life. Her rhythms convey to him truths 
from the invisible Creative One—Tirawa, 
Manitou, Kunae. Because of the nature 
of “Supreme One,” beauty exists and 
the [arth proclaims it. Defying vis- 
ible change and decay, the poetic im- 
pulse—-born of  Deauty,—declares its 
source eternal, immortal, feels that its 
own consciousness of eternal splendor 
and loveliness is shared by Earth; and, 
through Earth’s communicated rhythms, 
it relates itself to the activity of spirit- 
ual life, which—in poetry’s terminology 

is the rhythmic principle. The great 
songs of the poets who sang in the 
morning of the world are all religious 
in character, for this simple reason— 
that the vast rhythms of Nature carry 
the poet inspirationally beyond the boun- 
daries and relationships of physical Na- 
ture. We find that primitive religion 
and primitive poetry agree in their pur- 
pose; viz., the establishment and inter- 
pretation of man’s relation to God— 
which would seem to be the sole proper 
purpose of all religion; since, by im- 
plication, it declares for brotherhood and 
is practised through tribal laws which 
decree the necessaries of life common 


to all members equally. 


In all the native songs in “The Path 
on the Rainbow” I find proof of my con- 
tention that the Indian poets were moved 
to utterance by the rhythms of Nature 
breaking upon their consciousness in 
emotion and sound. Words, ideas, fol- 
lowed: they did not precede. I think 
this fact accounts for the refrain used 
so prominently in primitive song, es- 
pecially by poets whose language was 
so limited that there were no words 
to express the phases and degrees of 
their emotional states. So they repeat- 
ed rhythms, breaking them with the 
pause, or varying them by quickening 
or retarding the tempo, according to 
the impulse of their feeling. 


A brook sings after the same method; 
and supplies no explanation of its vari- 
ations. I have made pages of notes 
on the rhythms of shallow running 
water, and I have used them freely in 
verse—as I am convinced the Indian 
poets did long before there was a white 
singer in this new world. 
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A lawyer was examining a Scotch 
farmer. “You'll affirm that when this 
happened you were going home to a 
meal. Let us be quite certain on this 
point, because it is a very important 
one. Be good enough to tell me, sir, 
with as little prevarication as possible, 
what meal it was you were going home 
to.” “You would like to know what 
meal it was?” said the Scotsman. “Yes, 
sir; I should like to know,” replied the 
counsel, sternly and impressively. “Be 
sure you tell the truth.” “Well, then, 
it was oatmeal.” 
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‘General Crowder was speaking of the 
efforts to get efficiency in all branches 
of the service. “It comes in time, but 
not all at once,” he contends, and con- 
tinued, “Just at present we have a lot 
of workers like Bing and Bang. ‘Well, 
I admit I made a mistake,’ said Bing. 
‘You made two,’ retorted Bang. ‘What 
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was the second?’ ‘Owning up to the 


first. 
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They were discussing a certain poli- 
tician who was regarded in some quar- 
ters as a comer. “I think he was a dis- 
grace to his city,” remarked one of 
“He’s grown since then,’ 


the group. 

said Senator Penrose, ‘now he’s a dis- 

grace to his state.” 
Ge Be Be 


ee 


A teacher was questioning a Sunday- 
school class and chanced to ask one 
tiny girl, “Do you know what an epistle 
is?” “Yes, sir,” replied the tot without 
hesitation, “an epistle is the wife of an 
apostle.” 

Bo Ro fo 

It often happens. Absconding cash- 
iers are by no means a new invention, 
and so the manager of the Doughnut 
3ank thought he had better get a detec- 
tive on the job, and make his cashier 
run for his money. Of course, the de- 
tective wanted particulars. “Will you 


furnish me with a description of the 
missing cashier?” he said. “For in- 
“TI don’t 
know how tall he was,” answered the 
manager testily. “What worries me is 
that he was fifty thousand dollars short.” 
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stance, how tall was he?” 


Silas (in a whisper)—Did you git a 
peep at the underworld at all while you 
wuz in New York, Ezry? Ezra—Three 
Subway twice an’ rats- 
cellar once.—Buffalo Express. 

So Se 


times, b’gosh! 


“Say, that lot you sold me is three 
feet under the water.” “Is it?” “Yes, 
it is, and you know it.” “Well, It’s a 
good thing you told me. I can let you 
have a bargain in a canoe.”—Kansas 
City Journal, 

fe oho ote 

“Pretty dull magazine you're getting 
out. You'll never interest the public with 
it.” “You don’t understand. This is for 
doctors and dentists to’ place on their 
anteroom tables.”—Kansas City Journal, 
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Redemption 


By Caradoc Evans 
(From “Capel Sion,” published by Boni and 
Leveright, New York.) 

There was a young man whose piety 
was an adage, for his heart was filled 
with the glory of Sion. His manner 
was humble; on the Sabbath his face 
was habited in a religious smile and 
his lips framed the words “Big Man” 
or “White Jesus bach.” Once in the 
Seiet the Ruler of the Pulpit said to 
him: “Eevan Rhos, man, mouth your 
experience.” He answered: “Not saint- 
ly enough is my voice to be raised.” 
Of him this was spoken: “He breathes 
to the Big Man.” 


A woman came to labour in his 
house and on his land. Her name was 
Hannah Harelip, and she was from 
the House of the Poor in Castellybryn. 
She was aspiring and covetous, and be- 
cause Evan would not let her be mis- 
tress over all that was his, she op- 
pressed him with the burden of her 
sin. But the Big Man freed Evan and 
joined him and Jane Pant in marriage. 

On a day Evan viewed his posses- 
sions and was grieved that his wealth 
was so small. He said to himself: 
“Save much would I if I had a reaper 
and binder, and, dear me, there’s a 
mouthful of butter I churn. Glad would 
I be of a machine separator.” At night- 
fall he came into the house and com- 
manded his servant Hannah Harelip to 
put axle grease on his Sabbath boots 
and on his leggings, and he went to the 
edge of the pond and cleaned his face. 
Early on the morrow—which was the 
Saturday of Barley—he rode forth on 
his pony to Cardigan, and before he 
entered the town he prayed in these 
words: “Big Man bach, don’t you let 
any old woman cheat me now. Be with 
your Preacher in Sion. Amen.” He 
stabled his pony and walked hither and 
thither in search of a wife. 

At dusk he returned and said to Han- 
nah: “A mishtress is coming to Rhos. 
What think you?” 

“Misthir! Misthir!” cried Hannah, 
“Jokeful you are, now, indeed.” 

“Truthful is my saying,” Evan an- 
swered. “Is she not Jane Pant? Nice 
little farm is Pant.” 

Soon it was noised abroad that Jane 
Pant was wedding Evan. 

“Rich is Jane’s father,” said one. 

Another remarked: “And husband 
ripe. Too religious is poor Evan to 
know what to do.” 

Now Hannah Harelip was a jealous 
woman, amd she had set her affection 
to Evan; and her distress was sore that 
the man was going to marry a wife. 
She considered how to ensnare him, 
and it was so that she caused him to 
say to her: “Come you, small wench, 
and I will fondle you.” 


Hannah, who knew a little of the ways 
of man, ran from Evan as one alarmed, 
and as she moved her petticoats fell up- 
on the ground, and she pretended to be 
greatly ashamed. “O mishtir bach,” she 
cried, “here’s dishonour. Bare as a 
bald pate am I.” While she bent to 
settle her garments, Evan seized her, 
and whispered: “Wench very all right 


you are,” 





“Kevan Rhos,” said’ Hannah, “frisky 
you feel, man.” 

After many days were passed, Han- 
nah spoke to her master: “Well, well— 
mishtress of Rhos I shall be, for sure.” 

Her saying did not please Evan be- 
cause she was become odious in his 
eyes. ‘What iobishness you speech, you 
bad boar! Go you about your business 
in a great haste, you adder.” 

3ut Hannah neither departed nor re- 
mained silent: “Have I not served you 
as a woman?” 

“Iss, indeed, laboured very well you 
have on my land. Don’t you blobber 
old things, good maid. Off yoy ,then.” 

“Lively are things in me, Mishtir bach. 
Better now that I sit in your pew in 
Sion.” 

“Go away, female,” Evan rebuked 
Hannah, “An hireling you are. Born 
you were in sin. Has not the Big Man 
put a heated poker on your lips? Dirty 
smell of a mule, pray for forgiveness 
for your awful act. High Father, an 
innocent boy bach was the male of 
Rhos until I was provoked by Satan’s 
daughter.” 

Hannah would not give over pressing 
Evan to marry her. She said to him: 
“See you how I am swelling?” 

“What’s the matter with you? Dis- 
ease of the swine?” 

“No, no, man. Know you who made 
me so and such.” 

“Hannah Harelip,” said Evan, “angry 
is the Big Man with you. I cannot say 
less.” 

“A lump you are for pleading,” re- 
plied Hannah. 

Evan’s mind was afflicted. He ad- 
monished his servant in prayer and in 
her presence. “The strumpet from the 
House of the Poor accuses me in my 
face. Four large white shillings a week 
will she make me pay her. There’s a 
wench for you, Big Man. But don’t 
you now smite her dead with a stroke. 
Very forgiving am I.” To Hannah he 
said: “Evil female, I was not bad with 
you.” 

‘“Mishtir, no sense you cry,” said Han- 
nah. 

“Close your head,” Evan shouted. 
“You are less than a sour apple.” 

Hannah would not suffer the man’s 
denial ,and she piled up her courage, 
and stood up before Evan: “Mishtress 
of Rhos I shall be. Or large is the 
money I shall get. In the sessions [’ll 
put you.” 

“In that manner were Evan's bless- 
ings disturbed. Although Hannah was 
told that it is against God’s will for a 
servant to charge her master, that God 
does not permit them who sit in the 
loft of Sion to murmur against them 
who sit on the floor and in the high 
places, she refused to be pacified or to 
give over her design. 

There came an hour at which Evan 
governed his anger, and spoke kindly 
to Hannah. He said: “Tidy bit of 
hay in the narrow field.” 

“Iss. Thickish, indeed.” 

“Gather her in we will on the third 
day. Want you I do to go on top of 
the rick, and govern her will I on the 


ground.” 
“Very ‘well, Mishtir,’ Hannah ut- 
tered. . 
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Then Evan softened his voice: “How 
you was?” 

“Pains are within,’ replied Hannah. 

“Thought of this thing have I,” Evan 
answered. “How speak you of a little 
wedding ?” 

“Mishtir bach, there’s joy you spout. 
Well, well, now, I shall be Hannah 
Kevan Rhos.” 

Evan proceeded: “Marry will we in 
the office of the old Registrar in Cas- 
tellybryn as soon as the corn harvest is 
over. But listen you, now, wench: if 
persons inquire of you by whom you 
are big, say you by a boy of a weaver 
from Drefach. A religious sampler am 
I in Sion. Do you act then as I say.” 

At the gathering in of the hay, one 
said to Hannah: “Whose buttermilk 
have you been drinking?” 

Another asked: “The Schoolin’s, or 
have you eaten brown sugar at Shop 
Rhys? Boys very maleish are the boys.” 

Hannah laughed without shame, and 
she answered as Evan had _ instructed 
her to answer. 

As the last of the hay was pitched, 
Evan placed a ladder in the cart and 
rested it against the rick. “Come down, 
now, Hannah Harelip,” he said. 

The moment the woman’s feet rested 
on the second rung, the horse that was 
in the cart stepped torward_ briskly, 
whereat Hannah fell upon the ground. 
Evan turned his face to the women who, 
scattered about the door of Rhos, were 
eating flummery oatmeal and skimmed 
milk, and cried loudly: “The wise wo- 
men among you, come here. My servant 
Hannah has dropped the child of the 
weaver boy.” 

The women came, and having asked 
questions of Hannah and examined her, 
said: “Thanks to the Big Man, the child 
is all right.” 

“Good that is,” said Evan. “Sinful 
to destroy a life. Burning in hell is 
Pharaoh for his designs upon Moses 
bach.” 

The hay workers departed, and Evan 
and Hannah went into the house and 
at the end of their labour Evan raised 
his voice “Not fit that you overwork 
on the morrow. Sit you down and rest.” 
When the morning was come, and he 
had been into the fields, he said: ‘Bad 
jasto, great is the havoc the crows are 
making of my wheat.” 

“Useless is the scarecrow, then,” said 
Hannah. 

“TIss—iss, for sure. Large is the waste 


already. Shoot them T must. Dear 
me, now, clean you my little gun. Mak- 
ing a jaunt am I to ask Old Ianto of 
the Road to come and dig open the 
well.” 

Hannah did as she was bidden, and 
inasmuch as she was not familiar with 
guns she pressed her hand upon the 
trigger of it, and the gun fired. She 
trembled in her fear, and then she 
shrieked out that she was killed. 

At midday, Evan came back and he 
said to her: “Sad is this. Go will I 
and bring the women.” 

Hannah stayed him: ‘““No—no, Eevan 
bach. Healthy is my inside.” 

“Two, hap three crows,” Evan wailed, 
“the powder and shots might slay.” 

Old Ianto of the Road opened the 
well—which is midway between the gate 
of the close and the door of Rhos—and 


there was much water in it; and the 





first day after the day it was opened 
a sheep fell therein Svan lamented 
“Big Man bach, why for you hold from 
me all that is profitable? Am T not of 
ereat regard in Sion?” He covered the 
mouth of the well with prickly shrubs 
and the shrubs also he covered with 
loose earth and stones, and it was so 
that the mouth of the well was like 
the ground about. Then he drew two 
wire fences from the edge of the flag- 
stone—which is outside the door—to the 
farther brim of the well, and the width 
between the fences was the width of 
the well. Having done all that, he stood 
at the end of the fence, and heckoned 
his first finger to Hannan, and cried: 
“Come you here now, wench fach.” 
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To Pool Our War Debts 


By Charles Fremont Taylor 


A proposition has been made in con- 
gress, a very premature propodition, 
that we cancel the debts to us created 
by our loans to the allies. *This was 
very probably an impulse of sentimental 
generosity, which on deliberate consid- 
eration we hope will not appeal to the 
sound judgment of congress. 

The public debts of the world have 
zeen multiplied many times over by this 
war. The world has never before been 
so burdened by debt. 

Now that the war is over, when the 
peace terms are fixed every nation in 
the war will devise some means to pay, 
first the interest on its debt, and then 
the debt itself. However, there are some 
debts that will not be paid. For ex- 
ample, the oppressed peoples of the for- 
mer Austro-Hungarian empire, now free 
and governing themselves, will not pay 
any portion of the war debt made by 
that empire. They say, ‘Let those who 
made the debt provide for its payment.” 
Manifestly Austria alone, as now segre 
gated, cannot pay it. 

A part of Austria’s war debt was 
created by borrowing from Germany. 
The same is true of the war debts of 
Turkey and Bulgaria. It seems unlike- 
ly that these borrowings from Germany 
for the purposes of this war will ever 
be paid. 

Germany expected her war debt to be 
met and more than met by indemnities 
trom defeated foes; in which event 
Germany would not have worried a 
moment about the war debts of her 
foes. As the*war has ended the other 
way, the war debt of Germany will fall, 
rot elsewhere but upon Germany’s own 
head; and in addition, not “indemnities,” 
but vast “restorations,” which alone may 
keep the German people in virtual eco- 
nomic slavery for many ‘years. These 
war claims of the Allies will take prece- 
dence of Germany’s own war debt; so 
the prospect for paying this debt, or 
the interest on it, is very distant. 

As vast and burdensome as are the 
war debts of the nations associated in 
resisting the aggressions of Germany, 
they are a much more hopeful proposi- 
If the 


peace conference should result in pro 


tion than the enemy war debts. 


visions that will make future wars im 
possible, then the trenchant decrease in 
armaments thus made possible will in- 
directly lighten the war debts, for much 
of the revenue which would wotherwise 
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go to the support and increase of naval 
and military power could be used to 


decrease the war debts. 


Would it be rational that the nations 
associated in victory should throw away 
the power and advantages of union, and 
break apart again into separate and com- 
peting units? This association now has 
control of the seas more completely 
than that control has ever before been 
achieved, in spite of the piratical chal- 
lenge to that control given by the sub- 
marines. Is it conceivable that this as- 
sociation shall voluntarily give up that 
control and permit enemy building of 
submarines again, and other prepara- 
tions for repeating this war? 

If “self-preservation is the first law 
of nature,” then it-is the plain duty of 
this association of nations to use the 
control of the sea (which brought them 
victory in this great war) to repress the 
huilding of submarines or any other pi- 
ratical weapons anywhere in the world. 
The time has come for positive things. 
No more “preparing for war in time of 
peace.” The time has come to use the 
deliberate judgment possible in time of 
peace to insure the continuance of peace 
—to make war impossible. 

The details of association for sea con- 
trol and of the processes of control need 
not be considered here. There can be 
no doubt that this association now con- 
trols the seas more completely than that 
control ever existed before. There can 
be no doubt that this association of 
nations can be continued ; and its control 
of the seas can be continued. And there 
can be no doubt that this power can be 
exercised in a way to compel the will of 
the association. The object here is only 
to mention the fact that the restriction of 
armaments, made possible in this way, 
would lighten the future war debts, in- 
‘directly by removing a customary bur- 
den. 

The war 
associated in victory will be met. A 
time may come, possibly soon after the 
terms of peace with the enemy have 
been settled, when certain members of 
the association will compare their bur- 
den of war debt, their population and 
means of paying, with the war burden, 
population, means of paying, of certain 
of the associated na- 
will reveal 


debts of the nations now 


other members 
tions. These comparisons 
some yariations of the burden per man, 
woman and child and the means of pay- 
ing, in the various constituent nations. 
Then will arise the question, why should 
the burdens be unequal? We fought 
the same enemy, we achieved the victory 
together, and we are together enjoying 
security and peace. Then is not this a 
common debt? 

great 


Then we will revert to the 


achievement of Alexander Hamilton in 


consolidating the Revolutionary War 
debts of the states into one national 
debt. The patriots fought the same 


enemy, achieved victory together, and 
together enjoyed the advantages of their 
own government. The debt was made a 
common debt, to the payment of which 
individuals in every state contributed 
under laws made by congress, which 
were impartially administered. A com- 
mon debt, like a common possession, is 
a unifying influence. 

The Revolutionary War debt being 





the individual states and 


a national debt, a common 


lifted from 
being made 
obligation upon every person in 
state, the that 
helped to seal the states together. May 
we look forward to the time when the 
nations now associated in victory and in 
making the terms of peace may be sim- 


ilarly sealed together by a common debt ? 


every 


was one of influences 


Many notable things would accom- 
pany such an achievement. For example, 
the common debt might be expressed 


in dollars, making our dollar a standard, 
becoming familiar to the masses of the 
people the world over. The various cur- 
rency equivalents would be printed in 
the margin of the bonds. It would be 
only a step then to an international cur- 
rency Already 
financiers are talking of an international 
reserve bank system similar to our fed- 


for international use. 


eral reserve bank system. 

This international financial 
could not be confined to the twenty-two 
nations now associated in .victory, nor 
would there be any wish to so confine. 
The doors would be open for the recep- 
tion of nations that have been neutral 
during this war, and even to the recent 
3ut the enemy nations 


system 


enemy nations. 
could not bring with them their enemy 
war debt. And the debt of 
a neutral nation coming into the asso- 
ciation would remain debt. 
But any new member of the association 


domestic 
a domestic 


would come under the economic laws of 
the association, and its citizens would 
pay association taxes, just like the cit- 
izens of every other associated nation. 
Thus the citizens of the neutral nations 
and the enemy nations would participate 
in the payment of the association war 
debt, as soon as they became members 
of the association. But they would en- 
joy all the advantages of the associa- 
tion, which would be many; and they 
would enjoy the incomparable blessing 
of world peace, which is worth paying 
for. 

True, this is a glance rather far into 
But it might not be so far, 
start moving they 
There is 


the future. 
for when things 
sometimes move very rapidly. 
abundant precedent for the above hasty 
outline of the possible financial future, 
here in our own country and probably 
in other countries. If we can change 
our debts into sealing wax, with 
which to seal the nations of the world 
together, we certainly should do it.— 


From the Public 


war 


fe ae ote 
Triumph of the Subconscious 

It was in the days before the war, 
and they were finishing up their wed- 
Monte Carlo, and, of 
course, paid a visit to the Casino. They 
stood hesitating for some time before 
one of the tables, and at last the temp- 
tation to join the players proved too 
strong for the lady. “I must risk one 
fifty-dollar bill, dear,” she said to her 
husband. “Do give me one, and I will 
put it on the number of my age; that 
is bound to be lucky.” Although “Hub- 
by” was inclined to be skeptical, he 
handed over the bill, which was duly 
deposited on No. 24, Alas! No. 36 
proved to be the winning number, and 
the lady gave a little gasp of despair. 
“Serves you right,” said her husband; 
told the truth you’d have 


ding tour at 


‘if you'd 
won,” 
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sions or scrapes. 


qualities that keep the skin 


The rich, creamy lather it forms 
does not gum up between the 
euard and the blade, helps the 
blade cut easily and evenly, pre- 
vents irritation of the skin, and 
is a healing agent to small abra- 
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Other Abdicators 


Defeat in foreign wars or insurrection 
at home, the two causes which combined 
to force the abdication of William I, 
have together or separately been respon- 
sible for most of the notable precedents 
of this act. Military defeat forced Nap- 
oleon I to abdicate at Fontainebleau in 
April, 1814, in favor of his infant son 
a reservation which the allies opposed 
to him disregarded. After the return 
from Elba and the Waterloo campaign 
Napoleon again abdicated in the sum- 
mer of 1815. 

Previously King Charles IV of Spain 
and King Charles Emanuel IT of Sar- 
dinia had abdicated because of their in- 
ability to conduct war 
against Napoleon, the one in 1808, the 
other in 1802. Augustus the Strong, 
King of Poland, abdicated after defeat 
by the Swedes in 1706, and Stanislas 
Poland, 


successfully 


Poniatowski, the last king of 
was forced to take the step by the pow 
ers which partitioned his country in 4795. 
Charles Albert of Sardinia abdicated 
after his defeat by the Austrians at 
Novara in 1849. 

Recent years have seen numerous ab 
dications by sovereigns who in fact had 
been overthrown by popular revolt or 
who realized that they had lost their 
hold. The latest of these was the young 
Czar Boris of Bulgaria, who abdicated 
recently, following a peasant rebellion— 
less than a month after he had taken 
over the throne which his father, Fer- 
dinand, had abdicated after the over 
whelming defeat of the Bulgarian ar- 


The reported abdication of the 
Austria- 


mies. 
Eemperor-King Charles ot 
Hungary, for reasons similar to those of 
the German Emperor, has not been con- 
firmed. 

Nicholas Ul, Czar of Russia, abdicated 
in March, 1917, after the imperial gov- 
ernment had been overturned by revo- 
lution. He named his brother, the Grand 
Duke Michael, as his 
Michael was compelled to give up his 
two. 


successor, but 
claim on the throne in a day or 
Whether he was ever legally Czar is a 
question of dispute. 

The Emperor Hsuan-Tung of China 
was forced to abdicate on account of a 
rebellion in February, 1912; and after 
the republican government which fol- 
lowed him had been turned into a mon- 
archy by Yuan Shi-kai, 
that potentate also abandoned his mon- 
his death 


its president, 


archical pretensions before 
and became merely president once more. 
\bdul Hamid II, Sultan of Turkey, 
was forced to abdicate by a revolt in 
\pril, 1909, just as his uncle, Abdul 
Aziz, and his brother, Murad, had been 
forced to do successively in the summer 
of 1876. Dom Pedro II, the last m- 
peror of Brazil, abdicated in 1889 after 
a bloodless popular movement had 
shown that the empire had lost its hold 
Alexander of 


Bulgaria, 


on public sympathy. 


Batenberg, Prince of was 
compelled to abdicate after a coup d'état 
by military conspirators in 1886. 

The revolution of 1848 forced the ab- 
dication of Ferdinand, Emperor of 
Austria, in favor of his nephew Francis 


Toseph, as well as those of King Lud- 


wig of Bavaria and King Louis Philippe 

1830 
the French had compelled the abdication 
ot Charles X, the last 
Amadeus, King of Spain, abdicated in 
tumult in 1873, and 
Victor Emmanuel 1, King of Sardinia, 


of France. In the revolution of 


sourbon king. 


a time of internal 


abdicated in consequence of a revolu- 


tionary movement in 1821. 

The most powerful German ruler be- 
fore William II, Charles V, Holy Roman 
kmperor, ruler of Germany, Spain, Na- 
ples, Sicily, and the Low Countries, ab- 
dicated in 1557 and went into a monas- 
tery, wearied with the religious wars of 
the period and his failure to enforce 
his views on his subjects. King Milan 
of Serbia abdicated in 1889 because of 
dissatisfaction with his 


popular gov- 


ernment, though there was no revolt 


against him.—New York Times. 
fe afo fe 


After coming in from a twenty-mile 
“hike” the officer in command of a negro 
company said, before dismissing them, 
“T want all the men who are too tired 
to take another hike to take two paces 
forward.” All stepped forward except 
one big husky six-footer. Noticing him, 
the officer said, ‘Well, Johnson, ready 
miles more?” “No, 
Johnson, “Ah’m too tired to 
even take dem two steps.” 


for twenty sah, 


replied 
\? 
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“Two years are required to produce 
a full-grown oyster.” “I don’t think 
I’d like the business,” declared the old 
cattleman. “Why not?” “Not enough 
to show for your effort. Why, you 





could raise a steer in the same length 
of time.”—Kansas City Journal 
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“Why don’t you get out and hustle? 
Hard work never killed anybody,” re- 
marked the philosophical gentleman to 
whom Rastus applied for a little chari- 
ty. “You’re mistaken dar, boss,” re- 
plied Rastus; “I’se lost fo’ wives dat 
way.’—People’s Home Journal. 
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“John,” exclaimed the nervous woman, 
“I believe there is 
house.” * “I 
small fry,” was the sleepy response. “I’ve 
spent the entire day fighting regular 
profiteers—Washington Star. 
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a burglar in the 
haven’t time to fool with 


Casey—Finnegan got his loife insured 
last June an’ he’s dead so quick. Cas- 
sidy—Shure, he must hoy had a pull wid 
de insurance company.—Boston Tran- 
AY! ript, 

ao afo eho 

“Food is getting more expensive every 
day.” “Yes,” answered the with 
the cabaret tastes; “and even more ex- 
pensive at night.”—Washington Star. 


Oe Me 
~~ ~~ “ 


man 


Mrs. Riley—Are yez on callin’ terms 
wid our neighbor ? 

Mrs. Murphy—Oi am that. She called 
me a thafe an’ Oi called her another.— 
Boston Transcript. 

eho ae of 
“Hello! 


at the telephone.” 
his office. 


| want to see Mr. Diggers 
“All right. Come 

He’s just using 
the ’phone.”—Baltimore American. 
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Dunlap’s History of Design 


By Vincent Starrett 

Not every historian attempting an im- 
portant work in a wide field is fortunate 
enough to have a William Dunlap as a 
source of material. Incorrect and gar- 
rulous as often are 
they are of prime importance as source 
works, and save an infinite deal of re- 
search in that, at the very least, they 
point the way and furnish information 
which (even when it is not altogether 
accurate), otherwise might be quqite un- 
Research in some part he- 
comes a matter of checking and ot 
verification rather than a groping for 
something which may not exist. 

In editing a new edition of Dunlap’s 
“History of the Arts of Design in the 
United States,” originally published in 
1834, Messrs. Frank W. Bayley and 
Charles E. Goodspeed, the latter the 
well-known antiquarian bookseller, have 


early chronicles, 


obtainable. 


performed an important task in an ade- 
quate and satisfying manner. Dunlap’s 
hook is a scarce one, to-day, and even 
when found it is less valuable as an 
authentic reference work than as a vol- 
ume of delightful gossip anent Dunlap’s 
contemporaries. To correct the inaccu- 
racies of Dunlap’s rambling text, to edit 
away unnecessarily garrulous passages, 
and to add matter calculated to make 
the work more nearly what it was in- 
tended to be, all without destroying thie 
literary and historical value of the 
original, has been the painstaking labor 
of the editors. 

The original Dunlap contains a rec- 
ord, biographical and historical, of some 
700 American painters, sculptors, archi- 
tects and engravers, and carries the sub- 
ject up to the author’s own day. The 
BRayley-Goodspeed edition, enlarged to 
three quarto volumes, contains nearly 
1100 such records, for the editors have 
added a list of about 400 artists, all of 
whom worked prior to 1835, whom Dun- 
lap failed entirely fo record. There 
are 174 full-page illustrations, printed in 
sepia, representing portraiture, land- 
scape, historical painting, statuary, ar- 
chitecture and engraving; a_ bibliog- 
raphy of American Art to 1835, covering 
32 pages, and an index of astonishing 
comprehension. It was a big task that 
Dunlap set himself, in 1832, when the 
idea of this history seems to have oc- 
curred to him—in his sixty-eighth year 
—but it must have been still a bigger one 
that the present, editors planned, when 
they undertook to verify Dunlap and 
round out the chronicle to that comple- 
tion which its author admitted it did not 
attain. The corrections to the original 
text are found in a large number of 
editorial notes, supplementing Dunlap 
while retaining his data. 

All that one may fairly criticize in 
the present work is what Messrs. Bay- 
iey and Goodspeed have done with Dun- 
lap, and what they have added to Dun- 
lap. Criticism of Dunlap himself, at 
this day, would be silly and ungrateful. 
The editors may do it with propriety, 
for they are correcting his inaccuracies ; 
but they pay high tribute to this pioneer 
worker whose excellent if vagarious 
work has made their own possible. Con- 
sidering then the editors’ addenda and 
their emendations of Dunlap, it may 
be asserted that the merits of the 
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new work are many and its demerits 
The writer’s personal disappoint- 


ment, such as it was, was in noting the 


few. 


brevity of the notices of those artists 
omitted by Dunlap and contained in the 
addenda; yet this 
to saying that, for the most part, these 
workers did not rank high and_ that 
At this 
time, it must have been a colossal task 
to ascertain anything about them, for 
many are mere names at the feet of 


is only equivalent 


they are pretty well forgotten. 


vellowed engravings. 


It is manifestly unfair to suggest that 
Joseph Alexander Adams receives too 
little attention, for the volume ends at 
1835 and the best work of this wood en- 
vraver (almost the first finished wood 
engraver, to emphasize the adjective) 
was after 1840. And Harper’s 
Illuminated Bible, a keystone with col- 
lectors of early American art, did not 
ippear until 1843, or thereabouts. There 
are books since Dunlap, covering spe- 


done 


cial subjects, where one may seek these 
jurther revelations—although, to be 
quite frank, Linton’s “History of Ameri- 
can Wood Engraving,” published in the 
1880s, makes some glaring slips, and 
might do well for such editing as 
Bayley and could 





Messrs. (Goodspeed 
give it. 

Considering the importance of the 
subject and the sources of Dunlap’s 
information (not always of the best), 
that painter-writer did very well indeed; 
the subject in its early stages must have 
offered some vast difficulties to its first 
historian, although he appears to have 
taken them easily enough. With this 
curious miscellany of fact and anecdote 
to build upon, the modern editors have 
earned the gratitude of both students 
and collectors, to differentiate between 
two classes which are not always syn- 
They have undoubtedly pro- 
duced a work which must stand for 
years as the only authoritative one in 
the field, a work to which, at best, few 
enough additions are likely ever to be 


enymous, 


made. 
It is impossible to stop without re- 
marking upon the charm of Dunlap’s 


gossip. If his appraisal of his contem- 
poraries is often biased (naturally 
cnough, and because of impossibility 


of a proper perspective, rather than a 
desire to tout his friends), his chatter 
is delightful always. Among the con- 
temporaries he describes were some of 
the great painters of the new world: 
West, Copley, Gilbert Stuart, Peale; 
Trumbull, Fulton, Morse, Allston. And 
no less a celebrity than Washington, 
himself, sat for Dunlap. His “table 
talk” of Gilbert Stuart, to whom he de- 
votes a great deal of space, presents 
a picture of that strange genius that 
Macaulay could hardly have bettered, 
and Dunlap’s own autobiography, com-' 
prising three solid chapters, is an his- 
torical document of genuine importance. 

Here is the story of Paul Revere’s 
ride in Revere’s own words, a much 
more moving tale than Longfellow’s 
version, and a highly amusing account 
of an incident which caused the sphinx- 
like Washington to laugh immoderately ; 
a human that most his- 
torians soon agreed was quite foreign 
to the first president of the United 
States. In Dunlap we see the England 
of George III and the America of the 


characteristic 
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Revolution; and there is the humorous 
felicity of Washington Irving in the 
leisurely manner in which the author 
writes of the heroes who now stare 
down so solemnly from the walls of 
thousands of schoolrooms—engraved 
copies of portraits painted by the very 
men who laughed with them, one of 
whom was William Dunlap. 

This new edition of Dunlap (C. E. 


Goodspeed & Co., Boston) is printed on 
special paper and is limited to 1000 
sets. As a piece of book-making it is 
all that can be asked. 
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Fine Pack—The Packers 


One of the pressing matters which the 
people of the United States have been 
expecting their government to attend 
to as soon as the war ended is an effec- 
tual regulation of the meat-packing in- 
dustry. Several months ago it was of- 
ficially announced that the Federal 
Trade Commission was ready to make 
a supplementary report of its investiga- 
tion of the packers’ methods of doing 
business, but that, to prevent disturb- 
ance of the arrangements for feeding 
the armies and interference with the 
winning of the war, further steps would 
be postponed until the close of the con- 
flict. This course was sensible, and no 
one could find any fault with it. The 
public, meanwhile, though fully aware 
that it was charged altogether more than 
it ought to be for meats and other ani- 
mal and dairy products, patiently got 
' along as best it could, paying the price, 
or going without. 


Ferguson- 


ST. LOUIS : 1201 Washington Avenue 
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Now a supplemental report of the 
Federal Trade Commission, 
the five great packing companies of 
the United States with maintaining a 
combination in restraint of trade and 
with controlling the sale of live stock 
fresh meats, been filed with 
The charges, which the 


formerly, flatly deny, are 


charging 


and has 
congress. 
packers, as 
certainly comprehensive. They go to 
confirm most, if not all, of the 
important opinions held and allegations 
made by the the 
management of the chief meat concerns 
of the country every- 
where familiar, may be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. 


more 


consumers against 


whose names, 


If charges by a high official body, and 
the the 
representatives of the people, can bring 


placed in hands of supreme 
to pass anything in the nature of 
lief from conditions admittedly oppres- 
sive, in a 
these 


re- 


democratic land of plenty, 
ought to effect results. “The 
evidence of the present-day existence of 
a meat combination among the five big 
packers is voluminous and detailed,” says 
the trade board in its report. 
dence is convincing, consisting as it does 
largely of documents written by the 
packers of their agents and including 
the memoranda made by one of the par- 
ticipants in the combination of the terms 
and conditions agreed upon at various 
meetings of the packers.” 


“This evi- 


Among the conclusions which the 
board, in its finding, says are to be 
drawn from this mass of evidence are 
that the five companies named “are in 
agreement for the 


stock purchases throughout the United 


division of live- 


SELLE ee 


States according to certain fixed per- 
that this live-stock 
division is re-enforced by local agree- 


centages ; national 
ments among the members of the gen- 
eral combination operating at each of 
the principal markets”; 
tional 


“that these na- 
and local live-stock purchase 
agreements constitute a restraint of in- 
terstate commerce in live-animal prod- 
ucts, stifling competition among the five 
companies, substantially controlling the 
prices to be paid live-stock producers 


and the prices to be charged consumers 


of meat and other animal products, and 


giving the members of the combination 
unfair and illegal advantages over ac- 
tual and potential competitors; that the 
five companies exchange confidential in- 
formation which is not made available 
to their competitors, and employ jointly 
paid agents to secure information which 
is used to control and manipulate live- 
stock markets’; that four of these five 
companies “through their subsidiary and 
controlled companies in South America, 
combine with certain other companies 
to restrict and control shipments of beef 
and other meats from South America 
United States and other coun- 
tries; that the five companies act col- 
the fresh meats; 
that there is a joint contribution to funds 
expended under their secret control to 
influence public opinion and governmen- 
tal action and the 

that the 
and 
re-enforced by 
the community of interest among the 
five companies’”’ 


to the 


lusively in sale of 


thus to maintain 
power of their combination: 
agreements, 


understandings pools 


heretofore recited are 
“through joint owner- 
ship, either corporate or individual, of 
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Two or more of the 
interests thus have joint ownership or 
representation in 108 concerns, as far 
as ascertained to July, 1918.” 

Certain serious aspects of the pack- 
ing industry in the United States, con- 
sidered internationally as well as na- 
tionally, pointed out by Francis J. Heney 
in an interview published in this paper, 
should not go unheeded. Mr. Heney, 
who, as special attorney for the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, conducted the 
investigation in behalf of the govern- 
ment, declares that “the great dan- 
ger of this monopoly is that it is aim- 
ing at the control of all staple food 
supplies, and is rapidly securing it, as 
well as control of the most important 
of the clothing supplies. It is,” he 
avers, “of such a nature that it will be 
able to dictate to the producer the price 
he will get, at the same time fixing to 
the consumer the price he shall pay, 
and neither price is at all times fixed 
with exclusively benevolent purposes in 
view.” 


various enterprises. 


Mr. Heney asserts that the most men- 
acing feature of the alleged combina- 
tion is its close relations with several 
of the largest banking groups in the 
country, by means of which, he says, it 
“can obstruct, if not entirely prevent, 
the creation and intrusion of any power- 
ful rival, and can still more easily wipe 
out its existing weaker competitors as 
rapidly as seems desirable to it, or safe 
from the standpoint of public opinion. 


.This public opinion it also seeks to con- 


trol, and does materially influence, by 
the expenditure of vast sums of money 
in advertising, with the consequent dis- 
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Office of Tax Collector—City Hall 





Notice To Taxpayers! 


Bills for 1918 are now in hands of Collector. 
Taxpayers are earnestly requested, particularly 
where divisions of bills are to be made, to send - 
for statements, giving description of property, and 
enclosing postage for reply. Bills must be paid 
by December 31, or penalties of 1 per cent per 


month will appyl. 
EDMOND KOELN, Collector 








the 
magazines to 


part of 
bite the 


inclination on 
and 


newspapers 
hand that 
feeds them.” 

While recognizing the gravity of this 
situation as a domestic problem, the fact 
that it also has an important bearing on 
the relations of the United States with 
other nations should not be overlooked. 
On this point Mr. Heney says: “This 
combination is also calculated to cause 
friction with the Australian and South 
\merican governments, where the pack- 
ers have already inaugurated the same 
system of control, and also with Iéng- 
land and other European governments, 
which are already complaining about ex- 
tortionate prices on food products which 
are traceable directly to it.” 

It is idle for anyone to contend that 
the packers have not been making large 


profits. Three of the packing com- 
panies have declared stock dividends 
since the war began. As a_ specific 


instance of what has been courteously 
termed “enormous prosperity” in_ the 
packing industry, one of the five con- 
cerns reported upon by the trade board 
issued, last spring, a statement, for the 
calendar year 1917, 
profits for the year, after the deduction 
of the preferred dividend, equivalent 
to almost 28.96 per cent on the $20,000,- 
000 of common stock of the company. 


showing surplus 


The citizen soldiers are coming home. 
It should not be left 
returning to civil walks, to face such 


for them, upon 
prices at the family market as obtain to- 
day. The men 
been buying Liberty bonds should not 
longer be compelled to make sacrifices 
that the already rich packers may become 


and women who have 








richer. Starving peoples in Europe 
must be fed largely with supplies from 
the United States. 

The nation demands that this problem 
of the packing industry shall be so dealt 
that the 


throughout the 


with people, everywhere 


land, can buy meats 
and other animal products at what seem 
to the consumer to be reasonable prices. 
It is not for the ordinary citizen to say 
precisely what the process of regulation 
shall be. 


mental 


There is plenty of govern- 
machinery in Washington, 
and it is for the government 


to carry on to successful. comple- 


tion the task it has undertaken. If any 
new needed, 


fail in its plain duty. 


Congress 
The 
to lose sight of 
that 
without a day’s 
Chris- 


legislation is 
should not 
people are not going 
this matter, and they will insist 
justice shall be done, 
unnecessary delay.—lrom the 
tian Science Monitor. 
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Mistaken Identity 

Warrior (from Palestine whose haby 
is about to be chistened, and who has a 
bottle of Jordan water for the purpose) : 
Eh, by the way, meenister, I ha’e brocht 
this bottle— 

Minister: No’ the noo, laddie! After 
the ceremony I’ll be vera pleased.—Lon- 
don Opinion. 

afo afe of 

Spectator (describing accident): It 
fell over that cliff up there. 
a scratch on the car, but the people were 


There ain’t 


injured something frightful. 
Enthusiastic Motorist: Wonderful, by 

Jove! What's the make of 

Sidney (Australia) Bulletin, 


the car?— 


Coming Shows 

weeks’ engagement at the IIli- 
New 
appear at the 


After a six 
theatre in Chicago the original 
“Flo-Flo” will 


week of 


nois 
York cast of 
American theatre the 
*Flo-Flo” is 


to be a “Perfect 36’ chorus, which has been 


December 16. 
the setting for what is claimed 
gowned by Mr. Cort with such lavish expen- 
that the 
would be 


show 
sufficient for a revue. The 
are Flo-Flo, the 
irresistible corset model; an American heiress, 

grasping 
Billy, the hero from 


diture fashion pardde of the 
alone 


principal parts in the comedy 


into a 
Osh- 
kosh; and two comedy teams—Moser and Simp- 
Bride Shop; and Pinkey 
young feet, 
whose fingers prove to be as nimble as _ their 


being forced .by a mother 


loveless marriage; 
son, owners of the 


and Aloysius, two men of agile 


pedal extremities. The personnel of the “Flo- 


Flo’? company includes Andrew Tombes, Rena 
Parker, James B. Carson, Thomas Handers, 
Arthur Millis, Leon Leonard, Edna Morn, 
Louise Beaudet, Armond Robi, Marjorie Mec 
Clintock, and Wm. Hugh Mack. 
x) 
The Grand Opera House bill next week 


will be headed by the “All Girl Revue,” one 
of the 
Edith 


spent the 


biggest events of the Grand season. 


Strickland, 
summer 


creator of stage fashions, 
designing gowns for this 
Other numbers will be: Mabel Walzer 
singing and smart 
’ Haddon 


’ Grace 


revue. 
and Eddie Lyer, dancing 
talk; Fred Elliott 
and Norman in 
Ayer and brother in a real novelty; the Ani- 
mated Weekly and the Mutt and Jeff and Sun- 


shine comedies. 


in “Home Talent;’ 


“Songs and Smiles;’ 


2, 
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Valeska Suratt has given up the movies and 


will star in a playlet by Paul Potter called 
“The Purple Poppy,” at the Orpheum next 
week. Her supporting cast includes such le- 


movie favorites as Ralph De- 
Hall, William H. Turner , and 
Joseph Canby. Others on the bill are: Little 
Billy, vaudeville’s tiniest dancer; 
Eddie Janis and Rene Chaplow arguing musi- 
“Music Hath futuristic 


gitimate and 
more, Howard 


singer and 


cally in : 


Charms;” a 


sketch called “A Nightmare Revue;” Harry 
Mayo and Basil Lynn in a high-geared racy 
conversation; Nate Leipzig, the card manip- 
ulator who won the English Magicians’ Society 
medal; Tasma trio, perilous aerial athletics; 
and Martin Beck, head of the Orpheum cir- 
cuit, in a travelogue picture called “The Nor- 
wood Golf Course,” 
feo fo oe 

Coming to the Gayety Sunday and contin- 
uing through the week with two performances 
daily is “The Social Maids’? headed by George 
Stone. The production is as gorgeous as it 
is clever. The star is original in his quips 
and a delightful dancer. 


musical burlesque called “The Boys from 
Home.” The supporting cast includes Hal 
Newport, Bert Bernard, Mabelle Blake, Joe 
Weston and Cecil Jefferson, with a chorus 
of thirty beautiful maids. 

Soe 


A Shattered Ideal 


The up-to-date business man, habit- 
uated to the constant use of all modern 
labor-saving devices, arrived in heaven 
on schedule time. 

The following morning he approached 
St. Peter and said: 

“You haven’t got a second-hand mo- 
tor car that I can spend about an hour 
oiling up, have you?” 

“No, sir.” 

He lounged around uneasily until 
nine o'clock, and came up once more, 

“Bey pardon, but about this time of 
day 1 am accustomed to arrive at my 
office. You couldn’t supply me with a 
handsome stenographer, could you? I 
won't be happy unless I can dictate 
something to somebody.” 

“Nothing like that here.” 

“IT notice there are no_ telephones 
around. Unless I can be called up at 
irregular intervals, just when I am in 


He will be seen in a 
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John Cort Presents the Musical 
COMEDY SENSATION 


Wed. Matinee |8cst, $1 


sc to $1.50 


PME ICA CAN Eight Nights, Beginning Sunday, Dec. 15 
FLO=-FLO 


AND HER “PERFECT 36” CHORUS 








St. Louis’ Lead- 
ing Playhouse 


Nights, 50c-82.00 


Messrs. Lee and J 
naging Directors 


QHUBERT- p DAP ee 


POPULAR MATINEE 


Commencing Sunday 

Night and All Week, 

Selwyn & Company 
Present 


. J. Shubert 


“ROCK -A-BYE BABY” 
Original New — — ae aes erat with Jefferson De Angelis, 
cdna »bard anc 


Walter Lawrence 
Saturday Matinee, 50c-$1.50 
WEDNESDAY, $1.00 








Mme. Marguerita Sylva 


THE CHIEF CAUPOLICAN 


ORPHEUM 


Barto & Clark—Moran & Mack 
FLANAGAN & EDWARDS THE ARNAUT BROTHERS 


9th at St. Charles 


2:15—TWICE DAILY—S8:15 


Gordon & Kern—‘“Levitation” 


MATS, 15¢e-50ce—EVENINGS 15c-$1.00 








GAYET 


Abe Reynolds and 


14th & 


Locust 


MATINEE DAILY 
LADIES 10c 


Florence Mills wth Merry Rounders 


NEXT WEEK—SOCIAL MAIDS 











Roberts, Pearl and Straw 
A HALF TON OF FUN. 


The Old Soldier Fiddlers 
The Astor Four—Alf Ripon 


COLUMBIA 15c-25c 


Continuous Daily, 11 to 11 


Sixth and St. 
Charles 


Johnson Bros. & Johnson 
EXTRA ADDED ATTRACTION 


MAE MARSH) “HIDDEN 


FIRES” 











STANDARD "4.220" 
THE ORIENTALS 


NEXT—Razzle Dazzle of 1918. 








Blanche. Others are: 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE 15.25c 


Biggest and Best Vaudeville for the Price 
STARTING MONDAY AT 11 A. M. AND ALL WEEK. 
The All Girl Revue, with Madge Maitland, Vera Berliner, and Betty L: 
Mabel Walzer and Eddie Dyer, Fred Elliott, Haddon 
and Norman, Grace Ayner and Brother. 
World’s Latest News and Comedy Pictures. 
Show Never Stops—Il11 A. M. to 11 P. M. Every Day. 








The Problem etree 
“Where to Go To-nigh 


“CICARDIS” 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT 
EVERY NIGHT 
Under Cover and Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN 
A. J. CICARDI 








Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
Yards for City Delivery: 

920 Market St. Saint Louis 











the midst of something important, I 
shall be completely upset.” 

“No such thing here.”’ 

“How about taxes? I feel an urgent 
need of going over my personal income- 
tax report and trying to unravel a gen- 
erous amount of financial despair in my 
daily life. I’m simply lost without it.” 

“Nothing doing.” 

“Can’t you give me a complicated fil- 
ing system to curse over, or rig up 
an electrical appliance with which to 
communicate with the happy beings 


hdd 


near! 





“We have all the time there is here, 


sir. No use in making any attempt to 
save it. Be content with your harp.” 

The up-to-date business man shook 
his head mournfully. Then he went 
over in a corner and muttered to him- 
self: 


“No filing systems, no electric wires, 
no worry about taxes, no bells ringing 
in your ear, no smells, no distracting 
noises, no street crossings—no machin 
ery that has been burned into my soul 
until I can’t be happy without it. And 
-New York Life 


they call this heaven !’- 





Dies lrae 
By Algernon Charles Swinburne 


Dav of wrath, the vears are 


When the world shall rise from sleeping, 


With a clamour of great weeping! 


Earth shall fear and tremble great! 
To behold the advent stately 
Of the Judge that judgeth straitly. 


\nd the trumpet’s fierce impatience 
Scatter strange reverberations 
Thro’ the graves of buried nations. 

Death and Nature will stand stricken 
When the hollow 
And the air with weeping thicken. 


bones shall quicken 


When the Creature, sorrow-smitten, 
Rises where the Judge is sitting 
And beholds the doom-hook written. 


slaked, 


sleeping shall be waked, 


For, that so his wrath be 
All things 
All things hidden shall be naked. 


When the just are troubled for thee, 
Who shall plead for me before thee, 
Who shall stand up to implore thee? 


Lest my great sin overthrow me, 
Let thy mercy, quickened thro’ me, 
As a fountain overflow me! 


For my sake thy soul was moved; 
For my sake thy name reproved, 
Lose me not whom thou hast loved! 
Yea, when shame and pain were sorest, 
For my love the cross thou borest, 
For my love the thorn-plait worest. 


By that pain that overbore thee, 
By those tears thou weptest for me, 
leave my strength to stand before thee. 


For my heart within me yearneth, 
And for sin my whole face burneth; 
Spare me when thy day returneth. 


By the Magdalen forgiven, 

By the thief made pure for heaven, 
I:yven to me thy hope was given. 
Tho’ great shame be heavy on me, 
(;rant thou, Lord, whose mercy won me, 
That hell take not hold upon me. 


Thou whom I have loved solely, 
Thou whom I have lovéd wholly, 
Leave me place among the holy! 
When thy sharp wrath burns like fire, 
With the chosen of thy desire, 

Call me to the crowned choir! 


Prayer, like flame with ashes blending, 
From my crushed heart burns ascending ; 
Have you care for my last ending. 

From “Posthumous Poems.” Published 

by the John Lane Company. 
% % OG 
Too Sensitive for Science 

The teacher of the class in physiology 
put to Tommy this question: 

“Ho wmany ribs have you?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am,” said Tommy, 
squirming at the very thought. “I am 
so awful ticklish I never could count 
em.” —Youth’s Companion. 


keeping, 


; 
Fate’s Postscript 
By Will H. Greenfield 


“Confession, however,” laughed’ Inez 
Maltby, “is not as good for the repu- 
tation as it is for the soul. And please 
remember that I do not admit that I 
have anything to confess.” 

“Maybe not,” 
“but I had hoped you would 


Baldwin Carr sighed. 
he said: 
tell me all about it before I got it from 
the gossips.” 

“Such lovely folk—the gossips!” Inez 

Maltby’s lip curled in scornful amuse- 
ment. “They are usually men with dys- 
pepsia or women whose careers have 
been stretched out of all proportion 
looking under the bed for the proverbial 
man—frosty nondescripts who delight in 
acting kittenish and saying ‘we girls!” 

“You will be flippant, Inez. I merely 
said you could tell me everything I 
heard if you wanted to be frank with 
ine. Or don’t you?” 

“Can I think of every little thing I 
do that your particular set deem un- 
Indeed, I can not; and 
I do not mean to make the effort.” 

“Have you told me everything there 
was to tell?” 


conventional ? 


“What should be told, I wonder?” 
Inez spoke with a gentle coldness that 
was infinitely worse than heat. “There 
are people who never credit anyone with 
pure motives; it is an age of iconoclasts. 
Jack and Jill have have gone up the 
hill for a pail of water, but the way 
they tumbled down proved, to the mind 
of the gossip, that they got beer.” 


” 


“In society—that is, in our set 





“Tust so, Baldwin, in your set! In 
your set a genuine fellow of a girl— 
sporty, daring, clever-—all that you have 
called me—may smoke complacently, 
sing vulgar songs, swear a little and 
She can do these 
things and retain every ounce of her 
prestige, her distinction, her charm. But 
poor little me, whom poverty places on 
the edge of the outer circle, may not 
do these things without being instantly 
taboo. I see your sisters leave the 
wrong number of calling cards, intro- 
duce people backward, use the wrong 
forks at table, flirt with married men 
and generally fritter on the brink of 
the commandments. You know they do, 
Baldwin!” 


dress outrageously. 


” 





“But you 
3ut I cannot do these things—I, your 
affanced wife, may not relax one iota 
And what did 
your mother say of me? ‘Miss Maltby 
is seen too much in cafe life; I never 
remember having seen her in a home. 
Hers is the hand that is frequently held 
in close embrace, but is never asked for 
in marriage.” Your mother, Baldwin, 
who once kept a boarding house and 
cannot write her own name without a 
struggle!” Inez spoke with crackling 
emphasis as she ran on: “Brains are the 
one blight upon our existence; that is, 
for those that have them. Brains make 
one think and feel; they make us recog- 
nize our own weaknesses and teach us 
to scorn them, The possession of them 
prevents one being happy in the most 
comfortable condition—that of useless- 
ness and indolence. Without brains we 
. 


of social punctiliousness. 
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BOEHMER COAL COMPANY 
Broadway and Branch 
Main and Victor 
16th and Clark Ave. 
Compton Ave 
Eden, Mo. 


Wellston, Mo. 


COMPANY 
16th and Clark Ave. 
700 South Compton 
6500 Easton Ave. 


Main and Lesperance 
Main and North Market 


Main and North Market 
Grand and Hebert 





GET GUARANTEED 


and Terminal Ry. 


Newstead Ave. and Wabash R. R. 


DEVOY & KUHN COAL AND COKE 


DIEFENBACH COAL COMPANY 
HANNIBAL BROS. ICE COMPANY 


HANNIBAL ICE & FUEL COMPANY 


MT. 


OLIVE & 


THIS GRADE MONEY SAVED 


We Guarantee Satisfaction 
AUTHORIZED DEALERS DISPLAY THE RED SIGN 


HUDGEN COAL COMPANY 


8001 Ivory Ave. 


INLAND VALLEY COAL COMPANY 


16th and Clark 
Main and Miller 
3812 Market 
6109 Olive St. 


KRAFT COAL COMPANY 
1086 Bittner Ave., 


A. J. KUEPFERT 
8th and Gratiot 


LUKE COAL COMPANY 
3922 North Broadway 
JOHN G. McGRATH COAL CO. 


22nd and Scott 


WILKER & SON 
8th and Gratiot 


Proprietors Mines 1 and 2, Staunton, Ill. 


MEYER BROS. COAL & ICE COMPANY 
5669 Natural Bridge Road 
North Market and Levee 
4446 St. Louis Ave. 
6500 South Broadway 


Baden, Mo. 


Main and Lesperance Sts. 


Mt. Olive & Staunton Coal Company, [012 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., St. Lowis 


CAPACITY 5000 TONS DAILY 


STAUNTON CO. 


PAULE-SCHMIDT SUPPLY COMPANY 
7924 South Broadway 


POLAR WAVE ICE & FUEL COMPANY 
12th and Gratiot 
Compton Ave. and Terminal R. R. 
16th and Clark Ave. 
Newstead Ave. and Wabash 
6110 Easton Ave. 
Prairie and McKissock 
Bircher and Union Ave. 
Rosedale Ave. and Wabash Tracks 
3321 Morganford Road 
South Vandeventer Ave. and Shaw Ave. 
Levee and Miller 
14th and Gratiot 
6760 Manchester, Howards Station 
Broadway and Antelope Ave. 
Spring Ave. 


L. H. TIEMANN 
4318 Gravois Ave. 
WURST COAL & HAULING COMPANY 


Refuse Substitutes 


Tracks 








could be as happy as the cliff-dwellers 
and baboons.” 

Baldwin Carr took a step toward her 
as she finished speaking, anguish in his 
affectionate brown eyes. 

“You are cruel, Inez,’ he chided. “My 
mother and my sisters are good women, 
whatever they lack of social grace and 
They have not prevented 
me from asking you to be my wife, but 
they have said I do not understand you. 
I think I do. You are daring, intense, 
rebellious of restraint, and embittered 
because your family’s fortune was swept 
away. You are original, ambitious and 
you want great wealth in order to give 
others their chances in life. I have 
great wealth; you have tact and beauty. 
I do not mistrust you, and I want you 


knowledge. 


as I never wanted another woman; but 
I do think that you should be careful 
not to stir up gossip.” 

Inez Maltby thoughtfully 
the superb evening gown that revealed 
a sumptuous neck and bosom, and felt 
of the diamond star that glistened in 
her night of hair. Her red, lush lips 
parted in a smile. 

“I have always been a victim of gos- 
sip,” she said slowly. “I wish there 
was a law that could reach the woman 
who says ‘Well, if I were she I would 
not hold my héad so high!’ and stops. 
1 wish the law would punish the gos- 
sip who mentions another’s name and 
accompanies it with a shrug of the 
shoulders or an elevation of the’ eye- 
brows. There is no law to reach the 
lecher of a man who couples a wo- 
man’s 


smoothed 


name with some of his kind— 


not in open accusation, but inferentially 
so. that who hear are led to 
believe the worst. And you want me 
to recite with unerring accuracy every 
little thing I may have teased the gos- 
sips with that their tongue could wag.’ 


those 


She paused for breath, and Baldwin 
Carr would have spoken, but she raised 
a silencing hand, and continued: 


“Life in a small community, where 
everyone knows everyone else and 
everyone else’s affairs, domestic, social 
I want 
you to measure up to my idea of a big 
city man—to leave this town and go to 
the metropolis. You will find, Bald- 
win, that there are compensations for 
the loss of the privilege of knowing all 
your fellow-citizens well enough to call 
them by their first names. For one 
thing, gossips do not see so much to 
talk about. Listen, Baldwin, and believe 
me when I say that I never will marry 
a nice little bigoted sort of man to 
whom Jefferson means only the third 
president; who buys Mark Twain and 
Washington Irving on the subscription 
plan, and who thanks God every night 
that his wife is too homely to be talked 
about !” 


and business, cannot be idyllic. 


Baldwin Carr looked at her as she 
finished with a curious, penetrating gaze. 

“But you were smoking cigarettes, 
Inez,” he accused, “and you know that 
I hold such women as despised by even 
the class of men who call themselves 
sports! You were seen smoking in 
public!” 


“Yes?” said Inez cautiously, watching 


herself as carefully as an actress with 
a ticklish role to sustain. “Well, there’s 
a story goes with that, Baldwin. We 
were hiking to the old Red Lion Inn 
that day when it came on to rain, and 
we boarded the local for home, just six- 
teen weary, be-draggled young folks. 
Bob Chichester piloted some of the party 
to the only seats vacant in the smoker. 
He lighted a cigarette, but all the others 
settled themselves to slumber. At 
length Bob nodded, too, and his lighted 
cigarette dropped lower and lower in 
his nerveless fingers., It would assured- 
ly have meant a burnt coat for the poor 
fellow, so I reached out my hand and 
took the lighted cigarette. Just then 
the train gave a sudden lurch and all 
eyes opened to see yours cordially with 
a lighted cigarette in her hand.” 

“But you kissed Bob Chichester on 
the station platform!” Baldwin’s voice 
had a queer note of exasperation as he 
tried to make it vehement and yet hold 
it below the level of a shout. 

“That is true,” confirmed Inez, her 
eyes as tranquil as a child’s. “Mr. Chi- 
chester had done me the honor of asking 
me to be his wife. I refused him, and 
when I told him that I was secretly 
engaged to you the poor fellow wept. 
‘I'll not annoy you, Inez,’ he said, ‘but 
in a week I shall leave for France. I 
shall enlist in the French army, and I 
hope I am permitted to fall for the 
Will you kiss, me, Inez, just 
once?’ He was going to his death for 
my sake and—I kissed him. Because 
of my love for you, I was willing that 
he should go to his death. But now— 


cause, 


now——” She broke off and ran to 
the telephone. 


“Hello, Central,” she called hys- 
terically. “Let me have Hollywood 
4692, please. Is this Mr. Chichester? 
It is? Well, this is Inez Maltby. ... 


Yes. . Why, I merely called you to... 
to ask you not to go to France. Oh, 
no, you musn’t! I’m going to break 
my engagement with Mr. Carr, you see, 
and you may call Po 

Baldwin Carr dragged her away from 
the phone and slammed the receiver 
down on the hook. 

“Inez! Inez!” he cried. “Please for- 
give a jealous clown. You won’t throw 
me over, will you, dear one? Tell Chi- 
chester to go to France—anywhere—and 
be my precious wife!” 

But before Inez Maltby could frame 
her answer the door opened and a man 
in overalls bolted inside. 

“Beg pardon, folks,” he rumbled, “but 
I’m from the telephone company. I've 
come to connect up your instrument.” 

a Se & 

A woman and her daughter were at 
sea during a terrific storm. After a 
silence of some time the mother asked, 
“Are you seasick, dear?” “No, I think 
not, mother,” replied the girl, “but I'd 
hate to yawn.” 





oOe 


Franklin K. Lane recently made a 
plea for conservation in a Northwest 
lumber district. “I don’t suppose one 
of you people ever did a single thing 
to save our timber!” he thundered. 
“Please, sir,’ spoke up a timid youth, 
“I shot a woodpecker once.” 
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Keep the Factory Fires Burning 


Speed up Production! 
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a = Produce More Goods! 
pe CON. P CURRAN 
He eee as FRINTING Co. —then issue a Catalogue! 

2 \ =~ : 

A catalogue—THE CURRAN KIND—which displays commod- 

ities to the best advantage has brought increased sales and increased 


profit. It will do the same for you. The distribution of millions of 
dollars worth of goods is dependent upon advertising. 


If Your Product is Worth Manufacturing 
It Is Worth Advertising 


A catalogue printed THE CURRAN WAY meets every require- 
ment. It will add the finishing touch to your order blanks—a relia- 
li Bet ble signature at the bottom. And that’s what counts. Call us up: Main 

——~ 5191 or Central 991, and we will send a representative to your office 
to talk the matter over with you. 


CON P. CURRAN PRINTING COMPANY 


Eighth and Walnut Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Capital $2,000,000.00 { : | 
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Surplus $650,000.00 
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Broadway and Siiee Street 











Accounts Solicited Safe Deposit Boxes For Rent 
4 Per Cent Interest Allowed on Acceptances and Foreign Exchange 
Yearly Certificates Dealt In 





Checks Issued on All Available Parts of the World 


Edwards Whitaker, President 
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Marts and Money 


Things are mending on the New York 
stock exchange,—slowly but surely. 
There’s a firmer tone in all important 
quarters, and large and little pools are 
getting busy in what are euphemistical- 
ly known as “specialties.” There’s quite 
a notable demand for low-priced stocks 
of recognizable speculative merits. As 
a consequence, some of them show gains 
of three to six points. In view of the 
continued stiffness of loan rates, the re- 
newal of interest in the department of 
“cats and dogs” seems pardonable. One 
doesn’t have to pay much interest on a 
long commitment in stocks quoted at 10 
to 25. Such issues as Erie common, 
’Frisco common, Missouri Pacific com- 
mon, Rock Island common, and South- 
ern common will doubtless acquit them- 
selves creditably in the next great bull 
movement. Long-memoried traders will, 
of course, consider it incongruous that 
a rise shouldn’t have its start in the 
representative list. They will feel puz- 
zled, also, that it should coincide with 
a persistent sag in the quotations for 
Liberty bonds. The 34s, which are 
untaxable and sold at 103 some time 
ago, can now be bought at 97.40; the 
second 4s are down to 93.10, and the 
fourth 41%4s to 95.64. There’s puzzling 
torpidity in the general list of industrial 
and railroad bonds, though quotations 
are fairly well maintained in most of 
the important cases. This appears the 
more remarkable because it has long 
been the tradition that January disburse- 
ments are, as a rule, preceded by marked 
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investment securities. 


improvement in 
We are going through an exceptional 


period, of course. Precedents don’t 
count for much when finances are de- 
ranged throughout the world, and when 
bankers, merchants and manufacturers 
are preparing for extraordinary changes 
in all directions. Moreover, they are 
still issuing, or preparing to issue, mag- 
nitudinous war loans. Washington is 
expected to float $6,000,000,000 in bonds 
in the spring. France reports successful 
flotation of a $5,500,000,000 loan, the 
greatest in its history. In addition, 
many hundreds of millions will have to 
be raised in behalf of various small 
nations, living or about to be born. This, 
in the face of extremely low gold re- 
serves. The Bank of France reported a 
ratio of only 19 per cent the other day, 
with the total of outstanding notes the 
record. In London, the 
reserve ratio of the Bank of England 
hovers between 15 to 16 per cent. The 
normal would be about 49 or 50 per cent. 
Walter Bagehot used to regard 40 per 
cent as the “apprehension limit.” But 
we have changed matters since August, 
1914. London’s total holdings of gold 
are $17,500,000 above the absolute high 
record set last October, the sum total 
being $825,000,000. But notes in circu- 
lation total $335,000,000, against $268,- 
000,000 last June, and only $180,000,000 
in August, 1914. At Berlin, the gold 
reserve is steadily dwindling. There’s 
a probability that it may near the van- 
ishing point befare the of six 
months. The present reserve ratio is 
only 13 per cent, without allowance for 
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growing foot. 
shape of the last. 


developed for endurance. 


ments. 


a reserve against deposits. What the 
state of affairs is in Russia we don’t 
know and have no means of knowing. 
The government refuses to publish fig- 
ures of any kind. Prior to the war, the 
Russian treasury owned about $900,000,- 
000 in gold. However, the dominant 
financiers continue to speak hopefully 
of the general outlook. They think all 
the perplexing problems will gradually 
be solved in the right fashion. Of 
course, they won’t tell us all they know 


or think. It isn’t necessary or expedient, 


perhaps, that they should unbosom them- 
selves utterly. At least it never has 
been, so far. Well, anyhow, the stock 
exchange crowd appears to have come 
to the conclusion that “we’ll muddle 
through somehow,” as old Lord Salis- 
bury chanced to remark on one occasion 
during the darkest days of the Boer 
war. If feelings of despondency were 
widely prevalent, prices of good stocks 
wouldn’t hold as well as they do, and 
have done for some time. So far as the 
market itself is concerned, there’s a 
decided dearth of real news. Even tips 
are not as numerous as they might be 
at this time of the year. Speculators are 
extensively committed. They have been, 
indeed, ever since the second battle of 
the Marne. The disposition to hold 
for further and still more substantial 
advances has not been seriously weak- 
ened by recent breaks in values. What 
the market now needs is heavy supplies 
of additional funds for investment and 
speculation, but efforts to obtain them 
are badly hampered by high quotations 
for call and time loans. The money 


The last shapes the shoe. 
The foot consequently assumes the 


The shoe shapes the 


The Brown Shaping Lasts—upon which Buster 
Brown Shoes are made—are scientific reproduc- 
tions, at every age from 2 to 16, of feet correctly 


Buster Brown Shoes therefore properly support and 
develop the feet through the formative years—in- 
sure a graceful carriage—and prevent weak feet, iS 
cramped bones, broken arches, and other foot ail- ie 


$3.50 to $6.00 : 


REID'S | 


711 WASHINGTON AVENUE 2 
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syndicate made another concession a 
few days ago by restoring the former 


” marginal limit on stocks offered as col- 


lateral, and we are at liberty to sur- 
mise, therefore, that a moderate ad- 
vance in the general market wouldn’t 
meet determined opposition if brought 
about in the next three months. Higher 
values would exert tonic influences in 
all directions. They would strengthen 
credit, and facilitate plans of economic 
reconstruction. The néws that Charles 
M. Schwab had become repatriated at 
Bethlehem was followed by a three-point 
rise in his company’s B stock, which is 
now quoted at 6734, as compared with 
a recent low mark of 5934. The highest 
on record—155%4—was reached in 1917. 
The stock still pays $2.50 quarterly. 
There have been rumors, lately, that 
this rate can be disbursed indefinitely, 
even during the worst days of the re- 
adjustment period. Maybe so. We shall 
see. For the present, we must take 
cognizance of the fact that Schwab’s 
10 per cent stock is quoted at a price 
implying an unusually high return on 
the money invested. Studebaker com- 
mon is still on tap during inviting mo- 
ments. The current quotation of 52 
indicates a loss of twenty points from 
the high notch of some weeks ago, 
According to people who pretend to be 
thoroughly informed, the motor indus- 
try faces serious uncertainties. There 
have been numerous cuts in prices of 
automobiles in recent times. They 
ranged from $200 to $600. According 
to one authority, the reductions “were 
bound to come, and perhaps from that 
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the Kiddies must 
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Buy the Billiken 


the only shoe the 


child outgrows 
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Made by 
McElroy-Sloan Shoe Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


No War 
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point of view it was a good thing that 
they started early.” The labor problem, 
too, comes in for much anxious cogita- 
tion. There’s talk that it provides ex- 
cellent material for Bolshevik propa- 
ganda. At any rate, Wall street feels 
inclined to go slow and easy as regards 
motor issues, even though prices be at 
very reasonable levels, But there may 
be a sudden change of opinion again 
before long. A bulge of $20 in Stude- 
baker or General Motors would quickly 
bring another scramble to get on the 
long side of certificates of this class, 


{ Finance in St. Louis 


In the local market, conditions remain 
practically unchanged. Business is small, 
though speculative interest is whetted 
by the growing impression that higher 
prices will be established after the turn 
of the year, when the monetary tension 
should relax to a considerable extent 
all over the country. Let’s hope that 
this expectation may be realized. Late- 
ly, trading on Fourth street centered 
chiefly in Certain-teed common and pre- 
ferred. About fifty shares of the for- 
mer were transferred at 38.50, and thirty 
of the latter at 88. The previous high 
marks were 50 and 92, respectively. Ten 
shares of Rice-Stix second preferred 
brought 97.75. This indicates a decline 
of only $2.25 when compared with the 
last January—100. The 
dividend is $7 per annum. Transactions 
in National Candy common are mostly 
made at 56. The totals are not large. 
Of United Railways 4s, $6,000 were late- 
ly sold at 51, the previous figure. The 
common and preferred shares draw but 
slight attention right now. Twenty- 
five shares of Bank of Commerce went 
at 118.50 the other day. Some months 
back, sales were made at 121. The stock 
should be worth considerably more by 
and by. Five shares of Boatmen’s Bank 
brought 104. This price is only $1 un- 
der the recent high record. The favor- 
able meaning of the $2 extra on Mer- 
cantile Trust stock seems to have been 
received with indifference among in- 
vestors. It merits pondering, though. 


maximum of 






Latest Quotations. 


Bid. Asked. 
Nat. Bank of Commerce.... ..... 118 
Mississippi Valley Trust.... 257% 259 
United Railways 4s......... 50 5014 
Louisville Home Tel. 5s.... 914 93 
Certain-teed 2d pfd........ ee 
GEER MEG ies.6 0 as ekse we 8714 88 
International Shoe, com..... ch ae ee 
FiVGraulie: Fs Bhs COM sss 05 005.0: 2% 
Hydraulic P. Brk. pfd..... 171} o 
American Bakery, com...... wee 22 
Independent Brew. 6s...... 3814 40% 
National Candy, com....... 55 £6 


Answers to Inquiries 

J. O. H., Palmyra, Mo.—(1) Kinloch 
investment, 
They sold 
1917. 
They are largely held by capitalistic 
people. (2) Missouri Portland Cement 
stock should be held. Will doubtless 
rise to 85 before long. (3) Pierce Oil 
is an attractive speculation. Be patient. 
It will get its move as soon as circum- 
stances permit and the pool is ready. 


Telephone 6s are a good 
and reasonably valued at 99, 
at 106 not long ago, that is, in 


Curious, St. Joseph, Mo.—Consoli- 
dated Copper is a gamble, nothing else, 
at present. It’s tipped for a big ad- 
There are hints at consolidation 
with the Nevada Consolidated. The 
current price of 6'% indicates a smart 
advance in recent weeks. Trading in 
stock is quite active, but much of it un- 
questionably of the matched-order va- 
riety. Buy only in case you can afford 
to run the risks. 


vance, 


SMALL Investor, St. Louis.—Bonds 
drawing 6 per cent and selling at a 
price yielding 15 per cent are not a safe 
investment. You should get the exact 
date of maturity. If somebody tells you 
that bonds fall due in 1919, it doesn’t 
necessarily imply that he means Jan- 
uary 1. Ifa bond falls due on January 
1 or on any other date in 1919, you get 
par value, no matter what price you 
paid for it, in the absence of offer of a 
premium on the part of the company. 
For a $500 bond the ordinary ‘'redemp- 
tion price would be $500. By purchas- 
ing at a discount you increase your in- 
come, necessarily. Same in buying div- 
idend-paying stocks. As a rule, pur- 
chasers are not entitled to the interest 
accumulated up to date of purchase. 
That goes to sellers, 


D. M. McD., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
—(1) Merritt Oil is quoted at 22. Was 
materially higher about two years ago. 
Present dividend rate considered safe. 
The stock is a speculative proposition. 
If you bought at 28, you should in- 
crease your holdings at or around the 
current figure. The management is 
good, and affiliations quite strong, fi- 
nancially. (2) Stick to Royal Dutch. 


F. E., Harrisburg, Pa—(1) The re- 
funding 44s of the Chicago, M. & St. 
Paul are not a high-grade investment. 
If they were, they would be selling 
around 90. The current price is 76. 
It compares with a minimum of 62 in 
1917. Resumption of payment on pre- 
ferred stock should add a few points to 
value of bonds. It may come in Jan- 
uary. Company’s financial position 
shows substantial impairment in the past 
few years. (2) Hold your C. & O. con- 
vertible 5s. (3) Bethlehem Steel 8 per 
cent preferred is an investment stock. 


not remote 


above 115 ata 


Should go 


date. 


A. P. W., Detroit, Mich—The $8 per 
annum on American Car & Foundry 
common is not regarded as in danger 
of cutting in the next six months. Rul- 
ing price of 86 denotes a loss of less 
than three points from the high mark 
of two or three months ago. Company 
has a big surplus, and is well prepared, 
therefore, for a temporary setback dur- 
ing period of general industrial read- 
justment. Common stock has always 
sold on a relatively low income basis, 
So there’s good reason for the belief 
that a reduction in the dividend to $6 
would not result in a serious break un- 
der ordinary market conditions. For a 
number of years the price was 50, or 
thereabouts, though owners received 
only $2 or $3 per annum. 
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Zurich’s Municipal Theater 


Supported by the popular vote, the 
Zurich council has just increased its sub- 
sidy to the city theater company to 
200,000 francs a year, in return for 
which the theater undertakes to provide 
special performances, either free or at 
reduced rates for certain classes of the 
people, according to the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. These include free per- 
formances for the children in the public 
schools, popular performances at which 
the prices of the seats range from 50 
centimes to two francs, and perform- 
ances at reduced prices which are at 
least one-third under the ordinary price. 


These popular performances will be 
given both on Sundays and week days, 
and the distribution of tickets will be 
under the direction of the city council, 
and only to those persons who cannot 
afford to pay the regular full prices. 
In addition to the subsidy of 200,000 
francs, the city will pay the theater 
2,300 francs for every school children’s 
and popular performance, and 2,000 
francs for the performances at reduced 
rates, 

The theater company agrees that half 


of its directors shall be chosen by the 
city council. It agrees further that its 


employes shall have a rest day every - 


week and the chorus at least four free 
days a month. The company also under- 
takes to pay all its employes, actors and 
singers and workmen, such a scale of 
wages that they will have no occasion 
to appeal for any special grants in con- 
sideration of their large families or for 
any other reason. The theater is to be 
open for at least eight months in the 
year, and one-fourth of the perform- 
ances must be opera. 
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“Everything depends upon the point 
of view,” quoted the Parlor Philosopher. 
“That’s right,” agreed the Mere Man. 
“A woman in a decollete gown may be 
shocked at the sight of a man in his 
shirt-sleeves.”—Town Topics. 


Reggie — There’s been something 
trembling on my lips for months and 


months, Margie, and——  Margie—Yes, 
so I see. Why don’t you shave it off.” 
—Puck. . 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be prompily filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tne VILLAGE Wire’s LAMENT by Maurice 


Hewlett. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.25. 
Poem against the inherent monstrosity of 


war as voiced by primeval woman. 


WepDING by Hermann Suder- 


Boni & Liveright, $1.25. 


IOLANTHE’S 


mann. New York: 


short stories by the author of ‘‘The 


” 


Four 
Song of Songs. 


Tue Prestons by Mary Heaton Vorse. New 


York: Boni & Liveright, $1.50. 


The story of an average American family 
with an inquisitive small he one of its mem- 
bers. Interesting and spicy 


Lafcadio Hearn. 


$1.25. 


Farry Tatrs by 


JAPANESE 
Boni & Liveright, 


New York: 


A collection of delightful children’s stories 
from the Japanese. 


Bercerac by Henry James. 


$1.25. 


The first edition in book form of Henr 
James’ excellent novel of his earlier pete | 
written in simple style. 


GABRIELLE DE 
New York: Boni & Liveright, 


by James B. Hendryx. New 


Putnam’s Sons, $1.60. 


Tne Texan 
York: G. P. 


A red-blooded story of the cattle country 
by the author of “The Promise.” 


1s Twenty by Samuel Merwin. In- 
Bobbs-Merrill Co,, $1.50. 


HENRY 
dianapolis: 


Around the amusement and_ exasperation 
afforded their elders by youths of twenty and 
thereabouts, Mr. Merwin has woven an im- 
pelling excellently written story of one who 
besides being twenty is a genius. Illustrated. 


Tue Patu on THE Ratnspow by George W. 
Cronyn. New York: Boni & Liveright. 


An anthology of songs and chants of the 
Indians of North America with translations 
and interpretations by various authors. In- 
troduction by Mary Austin. An essay on 
Indian poets by Constance Lindsay Skinner. 
Illustrated. 


BevieF 1n Gop by Georg Wob- 


CHRISTIAN 
Haven: Yale University Press, 


bermin. New 


$1.25. 


A German criticism of German materialistic 
philosophy by the professor of dogmatics of 
the university of Heidelberg. Translated by 
Daniel Sommer Robinson. 


_ Tue Errect oF Diet on Enpurance by Irv- 
ing Fisher. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 60c. 


Hloover’s recommendations for food conser- 
vation have in many instances proved a con- 
firmation of the theories of Dr. Fisher. New 
and revised edition, 


Tue WoMaAn 
Boyd. New York: 


Citizen by Mary Sumner 
F, A. Stokes Co., $1.50. 


A guide book for the woman who votes 
and for the woman who wants to vote, afford- 
ing information on civics and woman ‘suffrage 
in simple form. Indexed. 


A Cuance To Live by Zoe Beckley. New 


York: Macmillan Co., $1.60. 


The story of the struggle of a poor woman 
for liberty of spirit. Illustrated. 


THe VANGUARD OF AMERICAN VOLUNTEERS 
by Edwin W. Morse. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 


The stories of the handful of famous Ameris 
can fighters who were in the fight before their 


country. There are chapters on Alan Seeger, 
William Thaw, Victor Chapman, Edmond 
Genet, Raoul Lufbery and others. Frontis- 
piece. 

Birtn by New York: Mac- 


; Zona Gale. 
millan & Co., $1.60. 


A novel telling the appealing stories of two 
generations, showing humorous and sympathetic 
powers of observation and penetrating insight 
into motives and character, 
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GARGOYLES by Howard Mumford Jones. 
Soston: Cornhill Co. 
A collection of excellent verse in various 


forms including the formless by an occasional 


Mirror contributor. 

Wark PoEMS FROM THE YALE Review. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, $1. 

Poems on the war by Noyes, Frost, Letts, 


Cammaerts, Bates, 


Finley and 
Masefield. ili i 


Untermeyer, 


Missouri’s Hatt or Fame by Floyd Calvin 


Shoemaker. Columbia, Mo.: Missouri Book 
Ci 
Comparatively brief biographies of Mis- 


sourians who have achieved fame as authors, 
artists, explorers, inventors, journalists, sol- 
diers and statesmen, with illustrations. Adopted 
for use in the public schools of the state. 


ENGLISH FOR CoMING CitT1zENS by Henry H. 
Goldberger. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
hors. 


Simple lessons designed for teaching Eng- 
lish to emigrants, based on the theory that 
speaking is the psychological basis for read- 
ing and writing and that speaking is the most 
essential and most easily acquired use of a 
language. The topic and the sentence is the 
medium of advance in knowledge rather than 
the word. Illustrated. 


Tue Next Step 1n Reticion by Roy Wood 
Sellars. New York: Macmillan & Co., $1.50. 


Religious belief discussed from the point of 
view of science, with the latest scientific con- 
clusions in anthropology, natural science, 
Biblical criticism, etc., submitted. The author 
urges a religion freed from dogma and ritual, 
whose gre«it virtue is to be loyalty, showing it- 
self in a rational determination of values and 
a courageous seching after then. Indexed. 


READING OF VERSE by 
New York: D. Apple- 


Tue WRITING AND 
Lt. C. E. Andrews. 
ton & Lo., $2. 

‘ 


A volume tending to strengthen one’s ap- 
preciation of poetry by a clear explanation 
of the principles of the writing and reading 
of verse. It contains definitions, examples and 
a sketch of the development of all important 
forms in modern English, with particular em- 
phasis upon the appeal of verse to the ear. 


A Foor by William Allen 
Macmillan & Co., $1.60. 


In THE ITIEART OF 
White. New York: 


A mee? delineating a man’s growth in char- 
acter and the ultimate consequences of his 
atheist belief. A whole gallery of character 
sketches of a Kansas town’s population, all of 
them woven into a story of humor and hizh 
pathos, with a demonstration of idealistic 
democracy. 


Tue Gun Book by Thomas Heron McKee, 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., $1.60. 


About guns, from the crude ones of the 
earliest days to the machine guns of the pres- 
ent war, showing “how they work.” ‘The in- 
formation is pointed with history and anecdote. 


Numerous illustrations. Indexed. 
Tue Unitep STATES IN THE WoRLD WaR 
by John Bach McMaster, New York: D. Ap- 


pleton & Co., $3 


Beginning with the opening of war in Europe, 
the author deals with each phase of it which 
affected America—neutral trade and the re- 
strictions placed upon it, the sinking of our 
ships, etc. Then follows a discussion of con- 
ditions at home. Indexed. 


Nations by Theodore Marburg. 
Macmillan Co., 6o0c. 


LEAGUE OF 
New York: 

Volume II—Its Principles Examined. A 
continuation of the subject treated in his 
first volume. Basic elements and human 
motive are considered and the philosophy of 
the movement is developed. The theory of 
the league is tested as applied to the beginning 
of the present war and the failure of the 
leagues of the past is explained. 


WaLkine SHapvows by Alfred Noyes. New 
York: F. A. Stokes Co., $1,50. 


Prose stories of the sea in war time by a 


well known poet. 


Mere MELODIES by 3 Edwin Meade Robinson. 
Philadelphia: David McKay. 
Poems. 


THe Recxoninc by James M. Beck. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.50. 


A discussion of the moral aspects of the 
peace problem and of retributive justice as 
an indispensable element. Hot gospel by a 








This Company has only one inflexible 
rule—“‘Individual Service and Courteous 
Attention.” All of our other regulations 
are for the protection and convenience of 
customers. We want to understand each 
customer’s individual needs—and apply 
or create a businesslike way to take care 




















of them. 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 
FOURTH and PINE ST. LOUIS 
ESTABLISHED 1853 
CHAS. A. LEMP, : J. L. JOHNSTON, W. REIMANN, 
Vice-President President Asst. Cashier 


WM. C. Vat vovinhias H. HUNICKER, Cc. H. FISCHE 
LOUIS FUSZ, Vise- Seat: es o. areuae = 
Vice-President E. BARKLAGE, Cashier Asst. Cashier 


The Liberty Bank of St. Louis 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


$1,500,000 
$1,000,000 


Capital - - - - 
Surplus - - - - 


4% Paid on 12 Months’ Certificates of Deposit 














Upon request we will mail you eur Booklet entitled 
‘“‘How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 


LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CoO., 


310 N. EIGHTH 8ST. BOND DEPT. 











No Headaches in a 


(,uerdan Hat 


914 Olive St. (Frisco Bldg.), and 
Broadway and Market and Walnut 
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I Am the Savings Account 


I am the Savings Account, born of the Get-Ahead idea. My heart is of 
gold; my home is of marble and steel; and my Guardian is the Law. 

I collect the pennies of the children, the dollars of the workers, the vast 
treasures of the wealthy. 

I am the strength of people today; I am the assurer of victory tomorrow. 
I weave into the warp of thrift the woof of labor. I tell the stories of for- 
tunes won by saving. 

I make the human heart beat with pride and ambition. I supply the 
sinews of war, that brave men may fight for right, and revenge wrong. 

I inspire the midnight toiler, weary at his labor, to lift his head again 
and gaze with hopefulness into a better future, wherein ease and comfort 
shall reward his present labors. 

At my roll-call, myriads answer. The American, the European, the 
Asiatic, the African, the Australian—all are on my roll. 

I am the tireless earner of interest. With your dollars and hundreds 


and thousands, I am busy every hour. I illustrate the wonders of compound 
interest. I am at once Money, Investment and the Builder of Credit. I 


glory in the conquest of thrift over waste. 


I am the record of worth-while sacrifices. My benefits come to you in 
the day of darkness, when need is great and your spirits low; in the sick- 
room, in business misfortune, and in the evening of life. 


I invite Opportunity and ward off Adversity, and I shall never die till 
Ambition is erased from the human heart. 


I Am the Savings Account 


The National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 








RRR esc etee ERR eee ORR $10,000,000 
Surplus and Profits............ Ft: LN A 3,800,000 
Liability of Stockholders............................ 10,000,000 
Total Protection for Depositors................$23,800,000 


$1 Starts a Savings Account 
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ormer assistant attorney general of the United 
States. Dedicated to Theodore Roosevelt. 


AFTER THE WaR—Wuat? by James IH. Ba- 
ker. Boston: Stratford Co., $1. 


discussion of the reconstruction period, 
aud the effect of the war on democracy, so- 
cialism, labor, and the citizen’s obligatio n 
to the st ite. The author is president emeritus 
of the University of Colorado. 


M. Barrie. 
$1.50. 


Four s iys on the effect of the war on home 
life: “The Old Lady Shows Her Medals, 
“The New Word,” ‘“Barbara’s Wedding, ”? seen 
here on the stage last year, and “A Well- 
Remembered Voice,” the last with a psychic 
twist. 


ECHOES OF THE War by J. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


Soncs anp SEA Voices by James Stewart 
Doubleday, New York: Washington Square 
Bookshop, $1.25. 


Poems. 


CouraGeE by Richard Mansfield, 2d. New 
York: Moffat, Yard & Co., $1. 


Posthumous poems by the recently decease d 
oldier son of the great actor of the same 
name. Introduction by Witter Bynner. 


Tue Hato or GrieF by Bolton Hall. New 


York: Brentano’s, $1.25. 
whose 


Essays designed to console those 


loved ones have died. te seal 


, 
{ 


i 
Mexico FRoM CorTEz TO CARRANZA by Louise 
S. Hasbrouck. New York: D. Appleton & 


Co., $1.5 50. 


A history of Mexico from earliest to 


ern times, Illustrated. 


mod 


Tur Stupy or Fagrrics by Annabell Turner. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.75. 


Affording information of the various te: 
tile fibres, their pre yperties in regard to wz armth 
and hygiene, their cleansing and laundering 
possibilities, and an understanding of the man- 
ufactur ing ‘pre acesses affecting durability, The 
economic side of the clothing question is con- 
sidered ren suggestions made for the appro 
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BONDS 


AND 


STOCKS 
BRA 


307 North Fourth Street 


St. Louis 


TELEPHONES 


priation of the clothing ‘budget. Illustrated and 


indexed. 


WARFARE by Wesley 
DD, Appleton & Co., $1.5 


GERMAN SUBMARINE 
Frost. New York: 


A record of observations and evidence se- 
cured by the United States consul at Queens- 
town, who examined the reports of hundreds 
f survivors of torpedoed vessels, including 
tlie Lusitania.. Mlustrated. 


DEMOCRACY AND WorLp RELATIONS by Davi | 
Starr Jordan. Yonkers-on-Hudson, ¥. 
World Book Co., $1,20. 


An explanation in simple language of the 
methods and aims of democracy and its re- 
lation to the problems of nationalism, nation- 
ality, colonial administration, diplomacy and 
internationalism, with a supplementary chap- 
ter on the League of Nations. Originally 
p rg by the noted educator- auth or as a text 

ok for high schools and colleges. Indexed 
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No Thrill 


“In thinking of neutrals,” said Gov- 
ernor Whitman of New York, “I can’t 
help thinking of two boys who stood the 
other day and watched an enormous safe 
being raised up to the twenty-sixth story 
of a skyscraper. 
safe rise slowly, dangling at the end of 
its wire rope, and when it reached the 
twentieth story the older lad turned away 
in disgust. ‘Come on, Joe,’ he said. ‘We 
might as well move on. They ain’t a-goin’ 
to let her drop.’” 


The boys watched the 


o & 2. 
“9 “" ~° 


The prim and proper young woman 
sailed “Makem & Wearem’s,” 
“Will you kindly show me,” 
“the thinnest thing you have 


into 
she re- 
quested, 
in a blouse?” “I’m sorry, madam,” 
who was leav- 


“but she’s 


answered the assistant, 
ing at the end of the weck, 


just gone out to lunch.” 


Class for Sale and Rent. 
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In a south of England camp _ the 
troops are encouraged to take part in 
all kinds of sport. A young woman, 
after looking over the camp, was heard 
to remark, “The army 
their best to make the boys happy, don’t 
you think?” “Yes, my last suit of 
underwear just tickled me to death,” 
replied the old-timer, grinning. 
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authorities do 


An Irishman was engaged at stone- 
breaking on the roadside, but not being 
used to the work, did not make much 
A. friend, 
Pat was vigorously belabor- 


progress. who chanced to 
pass by as 
ing 
the right way. 
from him, he broke the stone with ease. 


a large stone, tried to show him 


Taking the hammer 
“and it be easy 
afther | 


“Sure now,” said Pat, 


for ye to break the stone 
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have been softening it for the last half- 
hour.” 
ho do te 
A man and his wife visited the Louvre 
in Paris. “What struck you most at 
the Louvre?” asked one of their friends 
when they returned home. “Oh,” re- 
plied the husband, “a picture which rep- 
resented Adam and Eve, with the apple 
and the serpent.” And his excellent 
wife chimed in: “Yes, we found that 
very interesting, because, you see, we 
know the anecdote.” 
a ae a 
“What made you a multimillionaire?” 
“My wife.” “Ah, her tactful help—” 
“Nothing like that. I was simply curious 
to know if there was any income she 
beyond.”—Kansas City 


couldn’t live 


Journal, 
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you live? 
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Clean Cut 


A black doughboy from Texas was 
going over the top for the first time. Like 
the rest of his fellows, he busied himself 
preparing for the attack and as a last 
moment thought added a razor to his 
equipment, Face to face with the Ger- 
mans, the darky forgot all he had learn- 
ed in the training camps, and casting 
aside his rifle attacked the nearest Ger- 
man with his razor. One lusty slash he 
made, but the German only laughed. 
“That don’t bother me,” he said. “You-all! 
just wait till you try to turn youah 
haid,’ retorted the darky, darting after 
another victim. 
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The Vice of a Virtue 


Here is a story which the late Mr. 
Asher Wertheimer of England used to 


REEDY’S MIRROR 


Mercantile Ti : 


tell with rare gusto. His father Samson 
Wertheimer, who laid the foundation of 
the family’s fortune in England, never 
spent money unnecessarily. In the cold- 
est weather he would stand for hours 
outside his shop, without a great-coat. 
So his two sons, Asher and Charles, pre- 
sented him with a sable coat, for which 
they paid £300. Knowing, however, their 
father’s hatred of extravagance, they 
told him it had only cost £100. For 
three or four days the old man wore the 
coat, and then one morning he appeared 
without it. “How much did you give 
for that coat?” he asked his sons. “A 
hundred pounds,” was the reply. “Then 
you got it dirt cheap,” retorted the 
father. “I sold it yesterday for £150.” 
he af ake 

Sam, the chore man, returned from 

the city with a scarf pin that contained 
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Where do you hide it? 


That savings account book or that certificate of deposit—or your 
Liberty Bonds and War Savings Stamps. 
papers that you don’t want anybody else to see—those valuables, 


WHATEVER they are, that you are afraid to carry around with you 
for fear of loss and that you're worrying about constantly wherever 
they are hidden? 


Unless you have a Mercantile Safe Deposit Box, you have SOMETHING hidden 
somewhere that you have to take out of its hiding place every once in a while 
just to make sure it is still safe. 


What would you feel like if some day you looked for it and it wasn’t there---or 
A if while you were at work or out of the house there should be a fire where 


Either of these things is liable to happen to YOU any time. 


There is no security for anything that thieves can steal or that fire can burn 
except in a safe deposit box. 


matter what may happen to you or your house, 


Rent a Mercantile Safe Deposit Box to hide them in and never 


2 
a 
: 
If you want perfect safety for your valuables and an easy mind about them, no Z 
again worry about the safety of your valuables—$5 a year. ' 
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Where do you keep those 
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It was 
the pride of his heart, and the envy of 
his village companions. He treated all 
inquiries from them as to its value and 


1 “diamond” of no usual size. 


its authenticity with high scorn. His 
employer, after a week of basking in its 
radiance, asked Sam about its history. 
“Sam,” he said, “is it a real diamond?” 
“Wall,” said Sam, “if it ain’t I’ve been 
skun out of a half-dollar.” 
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“I see you a good deal with young 
Flubdub.” “Yes, auntie.” “I hope you 
are not going to marry a spendthrift.” 
“Oh, no, I don’t think I'll marry him. 
But it’s nice going around with one.”’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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said Senator Sim- 
“betray themselves. Yes, these 


“The profiteers,” 
mons, 








profiteers are like the young man who 
entered the Fifth avenue restaurant and 
asked the maitre d’hotel: ‘Gustave, did 
George Carstairs dine here last night?’ 
‘Yes, sir,’ answered Gustave. ‘Er—er, 
Gustave, was I with him?” 
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Sandy was going on a visit to Glas- 
gow, and, having reached the booking- 
office window, he planked down a pound 
note on the sill and said, “Single tae 
Glesca’.” “Change at Stirling,” said the 
booking-clerk, proceeding to date the 
ticket. Sandy shook his head deter- 
minedly. “Na, na, ma mannie,” he said; 
“I'll just tak’ ma change here, I wull.” 
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When passing behind a street car look 


out for the car approaching from the = 


opposite direction. 
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